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THE AIM AND CONTENT OF THE UNDERGRADUATE 
ECONOMICS CURRICULUM 


Three years ago, in a paper on the aim and content of the course 
on elementary economics,’ I suggested that the aim of any course 
should be definitely related to the purpose of college education as a 
whole. This thought has just as much application to the work of 
a whole department or division of instruction. Departmental 
organization can hardly be discussed without reference to depart- 
mental aims and these cannot logically be divorced from the aim 
of undergraduate instruction at large. If we could simply assume 
that the aim of college education is settled, we could proceed at 
once to discuss our internal departmental affairs. But it is not, and 
consequently, in order to present my point of view, I find it neces- 
sary to indulge in what may seem an unduly long introduction to 
my conclusions. 

The initial difficulty in finding our bearings is the fact that there 
is by no means agreement concerning what the college ought to do. 
Colleges are between the devil and the deep sea—between the 
extreme advocates of pure “culture,” on the one side, and the 
advocates of strictly vocational or technical training, on the other. 
Up to recent years the college ideal has been a hybrid—made up in 
about equal parts of the old religio-moralistic notion of character- 
building and the less consciously espoused doctrine of culture for 
culture’s sake—a first cousin to the art-for-art’s-sake illusion—a 

* Journal of Political Economy, XVII, 673. 
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motive based on love of distinction and the fact that a college 
education set its fortunate possessor apart from his or her fellows. 
Meanwhile democracy is upon us. Both industrial and social 
evolution have produced a demand for less aristocratic and more 
practically idealistic aims. Democracy, with its emphasis on the 
individual as end, and the collectivity of individuals, society, as 
means, has gradually become conscious of the economy of its pro- 
cesses in relation to the satisfaction of individual ends; and it has 
come to demand, in consequence, full, adequate, and effective train- 
ing and adaptation of all individuals for their respective functions 
in the entire social process. We must remember that democracy 
is itself a problem. It has been called into revivified significance 
by the developing self-consciousness of the masses and by a growing 
realization of the worth of life to those who have real opportunity 
and training to live. It has bowled over the old idea of culture 
for the selected few and demanded it for the many. In reaching 
out for the conventionally good things in life, it has disturbed the 
old order; it has disorganized social standards and values. Not 
having as yet learned to live in democracy, nor as yet developed a 
settled calculus of moral values under democratic ideals and con- 
ventions, we are naturally beset with problems of friction, conflict, 
and unrest. Democracy turns in upon itself for a solution, and 
thence arise more problems—questions of machinery and method. 
Our present political situation may be summarized, for instance, as 
the attempt to secure a machinery of democratic political control 
which will secure the desired economic and social democracy— 
the ideal of the age. In all this the point for the teacher to seize 
is that neither political not economic democracy will ever be possible 
without trained, informed citizenship—without the adaptation of 
all adult individuals to the political and economic system under 
which they seek to live. Only through such adaptation will 
democracy be efficient and economical—securing the largest pro- 
duction of human welfare. 

Our educational machinery needs overhauling to make it con- 
form to this necessary task of adjustment to democracy, because 
in the past our educational system has developed by a sort of pro- 
cess of capillarity—a seepage down of college and classical ideals, 
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to be the model, worked out in a former age and under aristocratic 
conditions, for a system of secondary education supposedly, but 
not really, adapted to the needs and interests of the whole people. 
The effort to attain a real democracy, in college education and in 
high school alike, comes upon the obstructions of old educational 
illusions—first the notion that a subject is suitable for a college, 
or a general high-school course, in inverse ratio to its present-day 
utility, and secondly, the formal discipline theory—that the real aim 
of education is mental training irrespective of content, and that 
abstract mathematics and formal linguistics are the best mediums 
for this training. Thus a policy of doubtful efficiency at any time 
is carried over from the aristocratic state, when education is the 
badge of the few, into the present when democracy’s crying need for 
informed and orientated citizenship, and of specific vocational 
training, demands radical and repeated reorganization of educa- 
tional aims and curricula. 

The conflict between the advocates of pure culture and formal 
discipline and those of vocational training and motivizing can be 
found on every live college faculty. It is significant of the strong 
current of unrest among us. Unfortunately it is producing in some 
quarters an undesirable segregation of liberal and technical educa- 
tion. The pure culture course, in my opinion, is largely futile; 
the separate technical course is likely, in the absence of the liberal- 
izing influence of the modern humanities, to be narrowing and 
commercializing. The cultural and vocational ideals should be 
combined in college and high-school instruction, and both should 
be directly leavened and vivified by the citizenship ideal. The 
student is going out to be a citizen, and the need of citizenship 
training of the broadest and most pointed kind is obvious. The 
increasing réle of government, the enlarging responsibilities of 
citizenship (immensely greater now than fifty years ago), and the 
consequent indispensable need for knowledge of economic and 
social conditions and power to think straight about them—all 
this is familiar enough. All the more, then, should it stimulate 
us—teachers of the fundamentals of modern democracy and 
modern leadership—to plan our work with citizenship primarily in 
mind. We cannot put the emphasis on “culture”—even broad 
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academic culture—or on “scholarship,” in the scholastic sense, in 
the fond belief that these things are all that is necessary as a 
foundation to efficient citizenship. Nor can we, on the other hand, 
toss overboard all general and foundational liberalizing courses, 
and plunge straight into vocational training. We can and must 
utilize the life-career motive, but it must not be allowed to defeat 
its own larger service to the education of citizens. 

What are the colleges doing to supply this need for broadly 
trained, alert, and informed citizenship? Have we any plan and 
faith in our education, except the general plan (possibly) of requir- 
ing a few elementary courses, and the blind faith that somehow 
four years of “college atmosphere’’ and free elections from a 
heterogeneous variety of courses will do the rest? Just why do 
college students study the plays of Moliére, or quantitative analysis, 
or colonial government, or social psychology, or the history of the 
American colonies? Iam not saying that any or all of these courses 
I happen to name are not essential parts of a liberal education. I 
am merely hinting that the admission of a course to the college 
curriculum is often made on any other basis than a demonstrated 
place for it in the kind of education urgently called for today in 
America. The stamp of the pride of erudition is on too many 
college courses; and too many teachers regard a course as “cultural” 
in proportion as no utility can be pointed out for it; just as some, 
on the other hand, are going to the other extreme and regarding a 
course as a waste of time unless it has very directly a technical 
use. 

Now apply this line of thought to our own department. Are 
we sure why we teach economic history, or corporation finance, or 
criminology ? Or just why do we include a course on immigration, 
say, and leave out the economics of consumption, or include the 
history of commerce and omit the modern labor problem which is 
throbbing and pulsating all about us? Are we giving a certain 
course because students ought to have it or because it happens to 
interest us very much personally ? 

The very soul of the college curriculum should be in the group 
of departments dealing with the world’s literature and the social 
sciences. And barring the department of English literature, the 
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department which should contribute most to the proper aims of 
college education is the economics department—or preferably 
the department which handles both economics and sociology. 
(Throughout this discussion I am going to assume that the same 
department controls the curriculum in both subjects.) The 
great problems of today are economic. Political science is the 
science of the machinery of government, but the matters with 
which that machinery has to do are economic and sociological; 
and not a little political science teaching in college is doctrinaire, 
and not a little civics teaching in high schools is deadly dry, because 
teachers are not sufficiently conversant with the economic and 
social life of which government is only a phase, though a most 
important phase, of control. So too in the field of ethics. No 
teacher of ethics is in a position to talk practically until he recog- 
nizes that there is an economic basis of social relations. Morality 
and productivity; morality and opportunity; morality and 
valuation; what a wealth of fecund connection between economics 
and ethics, now mostly overlooked on both sides because we are all 
so busy delving in some little corner of our own preserve. While 
the social science departments are the soul of the college, or should 
be, they will fail to utilize a glorious opportunity and to fulfil a 
most urgent duty if they go off after the false gods of either empty 
culture or uncultured commercialism. 

Professor Patten, in his presidential address at the Atlantic 
City meeting of the American Economic Association, struck a 
pessimistic note about the lack of influence of economics on the 
public. Why the failure of a quarter-century of economics teach- 
ings to bring large results? Why have economists made so little 
impression? Why such droves of vicious economic fallacies about? 
Why the headlong individualism of the average American, and 
of many college men and women? Why so little real understand- 
ing of the economic functions of government, of legislative methods, 
of what government can and cannot do by legislation? Why 
are social science teachers sometimes gazed at askance by some 
of their colleagues in the more traditional departments? Is it 
because they suspect us of a “cursed modernism” and think us 
lacking in finer sensibility with regard to life’s values? Do we 
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make as much of our work as we should, from the humanistic point 
of view? Have we organized it with a sufficiently broad outlook, 
and adaptation to today’s needs; or have we been prone to follow 
precedent, and so failed in part in vitality of interest and reality 
of utility? However this may be, we certainly now recognize 
that a considerable proportion of both college and high-school 
study as hitherto organized is lacking in permanent valuable 
result because it is really aimless, or planned on a basis suited to 
former times and conditions. Certainly one reason for the com- 
paratively small result from social science teaching is that the high 
schools have been and are practically closed to these subjects. I 
do not wish to be taken as unduly pessimistic as to what our col- 
lege social science departments have accomplished; and were 
Professor Patten speaking today, he would recognize that the 
three years that have elapsed since his presidential address have 
given much hope that the season of fruition to a quarter-century 
of teaching and discussing economic and social science is now at 
hand. My thought is simply that it is time for us to accomplish 
much more with the resources, the students, and the interest now 
at our disposal, and that we can enlarge and enliven our usefulness 
only by surveying our goal, our subject-matter, our students, and 
by planning an organized, integrated departmental curriculum 
accordingly. No one will dissent from this view, in theory prob- 
ably, but it is my impression, gained mainly, I admit, from my own 
department and from a perusal of college catalogues, that the 
curricula of economics, sociology, and political science depart- 
ments, are not planned with the needs of citizenship sufficiently 
in view, and that there is a woeful lack of co-ordination between 
these departments, and generally little sequence of courses designed 
to get somewhere. 

There has been remarkable growth in attendance in economics 
and sociology courses. In Oberlin College, for instance, in the 
last twelve years, the average number of students in the depart- 
ment has risen from 69 to 368 and the “instruction units” (an 
instruction unit represents one student once a week for a semester) 
from 621 to 2,252. Similar figures of increase can be obtained from 
any college of any size or progressiveness. But the very rapidity 
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of this growth has tended to prevent the development of well 
wrought-out organization, by exhausting teachers’ time and energy 
in the classroom. We must recognize the difficulties in the way 
of organizing an economics curriculum adapted to the rapidly 
shifting and developing needs of today. Among the obstacles to 
be surmounted are frequent changes of teachers, lack of teaching 
force, the strength of inertia, the necessity of pioneering, and the 
necessity of securing co-operation between different departments. 
But these are all conditions that can be overcome with time, 
application, and patience, provided we have the necessary vision. 

With this general view of the educational situation as it has to 
do with the aim of the college and of economics teaching, we may 
now proceed to discuss the more specific principles which should 
guide us in the planning of a curriculum. 

The choice of courses to be offered in the undergraduate cur- 
riculum is of the utmost importance. I believe that it has not 
usually been given enough thought. Certain undesirable tenden- 
cies should be guarded against, and certain positive principles of 
choice kept in mind. The choice should be determined, first, by 
the needs of training for social citizenship, second, by future voca- 
tional needs, and third, by the interests of general culture and 
discipline. The most important needs must be fulfilled first. This 
means that we should neither fill our curriculum with courses in 
theory and methodology nor turn it over entirely, or even prepon- 
derantly, to technical commercial and business courses; it means, 
too, that students shall be encouraged to elect courses in sequence, 
and certain sequences of courses. 

Of the two dangers I think the danger of commercializing our 
departments is now the greater. I fear there is too strong a tend- 
ency at present to put very great emphasis on the commercial, 
business, money-making aspects of economics rather than on the 
ethical and social. Here is danger of getting away from the 
citizenship aim and from the deeper human values of our subjects. 
I may be in error in the feeling as to this tendency. I hope I am. 
And the danger in it, if it exists, depends largely on the spirit of the 
teachers. In spite of the great necessity for development of com- 
mercial education in this country, I feel that we need to guard it, 
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in the undergraduate years, very carefully. Where the idea of 
commercial education does enter strongly into undergraduate 
work, and even where it is a purely graduate or professional school 
course, I feel that it should include a carefully planned course in 
business ethics and commercial morality. 

In the next place, we should be sure that the courses we offer 
are of sufficient breadth and that we are not giving them simply 
because they happen to interest us or because we are writing a 
book on the subject. We should avoid specialism. We ought 
to put particular emphasis on the fundamental courses—the ele- 
mentary, general course in economics, the general course in political 
science, and, if it be a possibility, a really satisfactory and balanced 
general course in sociology. I object to the term “introductory 
course’ and to the conception itself, when carried out literally. 
I remember that comparatively few students are going to be 
specialists in economics or sociology or political science. I know 
that many of them, with the demands their own chosen field of 
study and work makes upon them, cannot devote more than a 
year to economics; and I know furthermore that many give only 
a year to economics, sociology, and political science combined. 
This is unfortunate and raises the question whether a general 
course in social science should not be given. Personally I am not 
in favor of it, because it would necessarily be very much a skele- 
ton, or superficial course, and I think it better to expect that 
students in the future will in greater numbers see the desirability of 
devoting at least three full courses to the social sciences. 

As a teacher gets more and more interested in a subject, as he 
develops his course, the result too often is that he expands it 
from a semester to a year. No doubt from one point of view 
it is a better, a more thorough course, but from the point 
of view of conserving the student’s time and not compelling 
him to delve with a specialist’s expert detail into a subject of 
which neither culture nor discipline nor his life vocational career 
demand more than a survey, such extension is unfortunate. It 
should be remembered that I am speaking here solely of under- 
graduate courses. Not only does undue lengthening of courses 
waste the time of some students who elect them, but it shuts out 
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from these subjects many students who would be glad to get a 
valuable general survey if they could. General courses should 
be year courses, but specific courses, such as socialism, social 
psychology, or municipal government, should be kept to the half- 
year limit. Let the graduate school offer any desirable extensions. 

We are in danger, also, of wanting to offer too many courses. 
At least two evils lurk in this tendency. We are in danger of 
introducing new courses without reference to a definite plan or aim 
for the department as a whole, and here again we are in danger of 
wasting students’ time. The ideal should be to keep the citizen- 
ship aim always in view, to offer certain general courses, followed 
by certain broad courses in specific fields which contribute to that 
aim; and to offer a few courses (the number being dependent upon 
the teaching force and other resources) with a vocational tendency, 
so that the student’s “life-career motive”’ may be appealed to and 
set to functionizing early in his college course. 

The need of economizing the student’s time and the consequent 
undesirability of allowing him to elect at will from a large number 
of detailed or specialized courses will suggest the fundamental 
necessity for a well-planned sequence of courses in any department 
which wishes to put its whole work into any organic relation to 
the general and ultimate aim of college education. The simple 
fact is that the student cannot take everything we offer. What 
then shall he take of what we do offer and in what order shall he 
be permitted or encouraged to take these courses? And if a stu- 
dent elects the fundamental course in our department should we 
permit him to go ahead to other courses in the same department 
irrespective of whether he has had the foundational courses in 
related departments? Where the departments are distinct, 
usually a student is permitted, or encouraged, to take courses in 
sociology whether he has economics or not. I have given that plan 
a thorough trial myself; but this year we have finally closed the 
last course which could be taken without previously having had 
elementary economics—the general course in sociological theory. 
I am more sociologist than economist, probably, but I hold it a 
distortion of social values to attempt to ground a student in 
sociological theory or to set him to studying the family, or charities, 
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or the race problem, before he has the basic training in economics. 
If he can take but one course in social science it should by all 
means be a broadly conceived, broadly taught course in general 
economics, and such a source is, in my opinion, by far the best 
foundation for a study of sociology or government. With 
regard to economics and political science the case is not so clear. 
We try to encourage students to elect the two general courses in 
these departments simultaneously, so far without much success, 
and we require all students majoring in economics to take the gen- 
eral coursein government. The political science major also requires 
economics. 

It is probably not possible to secure a really logical organiza- 
tion of courses without much more co-operation and co-ordina- 
tion between related departments than in the present state of 
educational individualism we are likely to get. There should be, 
for instance, a much more intimate relation between the general 
courses in economics and the general course in government than 
now exists. The relation of the state to economic life, the impor- 
tance and the processes of economic legislation, should be greatly 
emphasized in both. In economics courses, we are perhaps too 
much concerned with the need of reform and give too little con- 
sideration to the means. In government courses, the reverse is 
true; our friends, the political scientists, are too much concerned 
with the machinery, too little attentive to what the machinery is 
for or to the material that must go through it—the economic and 
industrial relations of today. Some recasting of these courses 
would bring large results for efficient citizenship. I cannot refrain 
from pointing out that departmental lines often prevent us from 
developing courses responsively adapted to the conditions and 
movements of the time and that students lose thereby. I think a 
course on methods of legislation and administration should be 
given, with practical citizenship and vocational ends in view; but 
I do not believe that either the average economics teacher or the 
average political science teacher, alone, is fitted to give such a 
course. Again I believe we should now offer a course in social 
hygiene; but to give such a course properly (unless you have a 
broad-horizoned specialist on your faculty) will require co-operation 
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between at least three different departments—hygiene, biology, 
and economics. It may be of interest to note, too, that more 
co-operation between departments might save duplication of the 
same subject in different departments, if this be desirable. I 
know that eugenics is being treated in at least four different courses 
in Oberlin, but there is no course giving an all-around and balanced 
view of the subject. The problem of securing closer relation 
between departments is, however, too large to be dealt with in this 
paper and I shall confine myself to our own departmental curriculum. 

I have indicated my belief that choice of courses for our curricu- 
lum should (1) avoid an over-commercialized attitude, (2) avoid 
specialism, (3) avoid undue lengthening of courses, (4) economize 
students’ time, (5) secure election of fundamental courses, (6) have 
reference to the curricula of related departments. I have indicated, 
too, that we must have a planned curriculum, not one that grows up 
by a process of the scholastic interests of instructors and professors. 

The planning of the curriculum, aside from the guiding principles 
thus enumerated, involves two very important considerations: 
first, the courses must relate as nearly as may be to the life and 
interests and needs of today and tomorrow—not of yesterday; 
secondly, our courses must be arranged in some sort of sequence. 
My two underlying thoughts here are that there is no room in our 
social science departments for erudition for its own sake, and that 
some subjects are of such immensely greater importance than 
others, even those upon which we offer courses, that we cannot 
reasonably allow students to elect at will, or with only such hap- 
hazard and unsystematized prerequisites as college catalogues 
now suggest. 

Our practice at Oberlin is to recommend that students who have 
had the elementary economics and who desire further work in 
the department should, in the second year, take either the year 
course in social problems or some one of the courses in applied 
economics, the choice to be determined by their general or their 
probable vocational interests. Students may also, by the Junior 
year, elect the year course in sociological theory but are encouraged 
to wait until their Senior year and to take, if possible, the social 
problems beforehand. We offer a full year course, and only one 
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course, in sociological theory, because we feel that to give less than 
a year to it would turn students away with an entirely superficial 
and partial view, and to give more than a year, or to split it into 
distinct courses on social psychology, etc., would mean that most 
students would get only a fragmentary view of what sociology 
involves. The course in social problems also, it is worth noting, 
is a year course, and deals not with charity, or social settlements, 
or the condition of farm laborers in Oklahoma; but with population, 
immigration, eugenics, marriage and divorce, the woman problem 
and the race problem—to which I expect to add one or two other 
problems this year. For students whose interests tend toward 
distinctly economic problems, we offer courses in money and bank- 
ing, transportation and industrial corporations, taxation and public 
finance. These all correspond to very definite needs and problems. 
We also offer a course in economic theory, with special emphasis on 
distribution. Two courses, one on labor problems and one on social- 
ism, which we have had to abandon on account of the pressure of our 
expanding elementary class, we shall certainly reinstate in the very 
near future. I have already indicated my opinion that a course in 
economic and social legislation and administration, and one on 
public health or social hygiene, should be given; and I hope eventu- 
ally to see both installed in Oberlin. I believe both courses urgently 
needed to contribute to efficient citizenship. My own feeling is 
also that even in an undergraduate department a simple course 
in statistics should be offered, mainly because the statistical 
method is growing in importance and because we need to try 
to help in the development of statistical experts as well as to 
give to the average citizen some capacity for the interpretation of 
statistical information. We shall probably maintain a course in 
economic history of the United States but I confess to feeling some 
doubt concerning the real utility of such a course, unless it aims to 
show constantly the relation between our economic development 
and our political history—a relation which none of our textbooks 
as yet satisfactorily treat. Such a course would require both expert 
economic knowledge and wide and philosophic acquaintance with 
political and social history—a combination of attainments to 
which few men can honestly lay claim. 
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It may be noted that the basis for choice in all this is the per- 
spective in which we see citizenship and to some extent vocational 
needs of today. Others have a different perspective, and I am 
not offering our curriculum, present and prospective, as a model 
in detail, but simply as a suggestion of how we are trying to apply 
our own theory of curriculum-planning and departmental organiza- 
tion. 

The elementary course is broad enough to suffice for those 
who cannot take more economics; I am seeking to broaden its 
stimulating quality still more, by leaving the heavy work to the 
section meetings, and devoting the lectures (now only one a week) 
to the wider aspects of social and political economy. This broader 
civic and humanistic aim underlies the social problems course too, 
which attempts to deal, as I have suggested, with the really great 
problems of the time, and not simply with specific social conditions 
and merely ameliorative or palliative remedies. It is possible 
that in a similar manner the distinctly economic problems of the 
time may call for an advanced course, dealing, in a broad way, 
with poverty and its causes, the tariff, tax administration, methods 
of increasing productivity (scientific management, etc.), agricultural 
economics, municipal and government ownership, etc. This would 
be a course for those who want more study of these matters than 
can be had in elementary economics, but who do not wish to elect 
the detailed courses in taxation, transportation, etc. We have 
taken no step to work out such a course, and I do not know that 
it would find a real place. 

It will be noted that some points are not touched in this rough 
survey; for instance, I have not mentioned the history of the 
family, or charities and corrections, nor have I enumerated detailed 
courses in immigration or municipal sanitation or the boy problem 
or municipal accounting. Some courses are too detailed for under- 
graduate work and others can better be offered by the technical 
schools. For instance, I believe a course in charities and corrections 
can better be offered by the schools of philanthropy than by the 
college. 

The specific courses offered by a department may, however, 
properly be chosen somewhat with reference to the location of the 
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college. For instance, our plan of courses in Oberlin differs in 
important respects from the plan followed in the sociology depart- 
ment at Western Reserve University and this for the reason that 
Western Reserve is situated in a large city, calls most of its students 
from that one city, and properly aims to orientate and instruct 
them in the specific social problems and conditions into which they 
will nearly all at once go upon graduation. In Oberlin, on the 
other hand, we draw our students from all over the country, many 
from small towns as well as the cities; and they scatter widely to 
many regions and many spheres of life. I have thought it better, 
consequently, considering our student body and our geographical 
location, not to attempt specialization on city problems, however 
desirable that specialization may be from some points of view, but 
to seek rather to ground as many of our students as elect our 
advanced courses in the great widespread, deepseated problems, 
economic and social, of our time. I believe that in the long run 
this policy will not only produce sound cultural and citizenship 
values but will be conducive to efficiency even in the specialized 
fields of social service where more specific courses in urban or rural 
sociology might seem, at first thought, indispensable. 

There is one particular in which I feel that economics and 
sociology departments everywhere are glaringly at fault. That 
is the tendency we undoubtedly have to look at our problems of 
aim and content from the point of view of men and not of women. 
Personally I have tried to guard against this tendency as much as 
practicable, but I am sure that as yet we have failed to sense the 
needs of women, in so far as they differ from those of men. I 
should feel worse about this if I belonged to that school of thought 
which deems the interests and future social spheres of men and 
women radically different. I do not. I do not think, therefore, 
that the educational curricula for men and for women must neces- 
sarily differ radically to be effective. I do think, however, that in 
co-educational institutions we should probably offer at least one 
course in economics dealing with the specific economic conditions 
and functions of women. In this connection I may note that we 
have just appointed a vocational secretary for women at Oberlin, 
in the hope of reducing the percentage of women who go through 
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college with no real aim, and who then, to the number of about 60 
per cent of the women graduating each year, drift into teaching 
for lack of knowing what else to do. Because of this tendency, 
our college course for women has been, in my opinion, largely a 
vocational course, badly organized for girls who will teach classics, 
English, and history. In no single action taken in years do I think 
there has been larger promise of gain than in the appointment of 
this vocational adviser for women. We now need one for men; 
and we are at work on a system of vocational majors. 

As time goes on the economics department desires to start a 
teachers’ training course, either independently or more probably 
in co-operation with the political science department. I am well 
aware that economics is not much taught in high schools; but it 
ought to be, and I know of no better way to help it along there than 
to start a supply of college-trained men and women who not only 
have had college courses in economics, sociology, and political 
science, but have also had general courses in educational theory and 
practice, and have, in this economics and government training 
course, had their attention definitely called to the utility of eco- 
nomics in secondary education, and to the methods and problems of 
its presentation there. I do not want the best things—the signi- 
ficant studies for our age—reserved for a few college students; nor 
do I wish to see continued the unjust outrage of foisting upon high 
schools, as teachers, students just out of college, whose chief cri- 
terion and ideal of teaching is to give high-school students a rehash 
of college courses and college methods. Here, I think, is another 
neglected duty on the part of college departments of economics and 
government. 

I realize that the program of organization, adaptation, and 
co-operation I have suggested will meet with many concrete diffi- 
culties. The troubles of the college teacher, especially if he be 
responsible for the organization and development of a department, 
are many. He is confronted with many questions of organization 
and material equipment, of securing a proper number of teachers 
suitably trained, of library facilities, and by many lesser problems. 
And for meeting these problems his graduate instruction has ordinarily 
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given him no direct preparation whatever. He has been kept at the 
subject-matter of his field—be it economics or Indic philology—with 
his nose to the thesis-grindstone. He is trained for research, not 
for teaching. The result is reflected in the lack of a pedagogical 
sense on the part of many college teachers. Comparatively few 
college teachers, in my observation, are spontaneously inclined to 
consider critically educational values or methods. At the outset, 
the new teacher, raw from a graduate school and without independ- 
ent experience, is very likely to give his main attention to the 
academic content of his specific course and to fail to refer his work 
constantly to the student’s experience and future career or to the 
work of the college as a whole. He is sometimes much inclined 
to regard “‘publication” as the only badge of scholarship, and to 
attach more importance to developing the technical details of our 
specific courses than to working into them a vitality of interest 
and utility. Just as the college student going out to high-school 
teaching very often simply carries with him, disastrously, the ideals 
and methods of his college course, so the young college teacher, 
coming fresh from the academic and sometimes scholastic atmos- 
phere and methods of the graduate school, is prone to carry his 
graduate notions into his undergraduate teaching. With the 
very numerous exceptions that must always be accorded any 
generalization about persons, college teachers tend in some very 
important particulars to be non-democratic, and hence fail to 
perceive the necessity for revising their educational notions to fit 
this new alert and vigorous democracy of ours. The graduate 
school has not trained its student in democracy and to democracy. 
In a sense this student is a selected person working among the 
select. Moreover he is a specialist, very often with the narrow 
interests of a specialist, and without real vision of the meaning of 
his specialty. In other words, he lacks educational horizon. He 
does not try to make a vital connection between his subject and 
his students’ life-needs. He demands that students take this 
connection on faith. He is a formal disciplinarian, a believer 
in “‘the cultured gentleman” ideal of college purpose. He con- 
sequently opposes—if he takes any position at all—the introduc- 
tion of the vocational motive in college education. I have come 
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to feel strongly that the graduate preparation of teachers of the 
social sciences needs considerable overhauling; that less time may 
properly be required on thesis work and that the time thus saved 
should be devoted to a careful consideration of just those broad 
and specific pedagogical and educational matters which our con- 
ferences of economic teachers lately have aimed to deal with. 
Every graduate student going into teaching should have had at 
least one course in educational theory, by all means; and in addition 
should have had at least a few lectures on the concrete problems 
and situations he will meet in his own department. I realize that 
only actual experience has been the real and ultimate teacher of 
any of us, but I believe that all of us could have come into these 
problems with a more vivid and intelligent appreciation of their 
character and importance; and that as we now give careful con- 
sideration to them, and as graduate students now and in the future 
have their attention clearly turned to them, our social science 
curricula will be more perfectly adapted to the citizenship, the 
cultural, and the vocational needs of college students. 


A. B. WOLFE 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 











SEQUENCE IN ECONOMICS COURSES AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


I 


The teaching of Economics can show but small achievements in 
the development of sequential work, if sequence be understood 
to mean clear, orderly, coherent progression in arrangement of 
studies. 

In our colleges the practice is almost without variation. First 
comes an elementary course in “principles,” commonly offered 
in the Sophomore year, and then, by a blunderbuss arrangement 
the shot is scattered all over the economic universe. Any 
“‘advanced”’ course may be taken in any order; the sequence of 
courses has but two steps, a first and a last. This situation is 
aggravated by the fact that the courses in economics do not serve 
as beginning, middle, or end of any sequence of work in the general 
field of social science. Usually the nearest approach to sequential 
arrangement is a half-hearted scheme of recommended prerequisites 
to economics courses, these recommended prerequisites being com- 
monly courses in history or geography.? These courses, obviously 
good in themselves, are seldom taught with any particular refer- 
ence to their being utilized in the work in economics. 

The situation is shockingly little better in our universities.’ 
What has been said of the colleges can also be said of university 
undergraduate work. The organization of the graduate work is 
equally haphazard. The catalogues may announce certain courses 
as primarily for graduates; they may even announce that such 
courses will be given by men concerned solely with graduate 
instruction. Nevertheless, these ‘‘graduate’’ courses are seldom 

* For purposes of brief discussion the term “colleges” is used in this paper to 
represent the institution with little or no graduate work. The term “university” 
will be understood to imply an institution offering a considerable amount of graduate 
work. 

2 See the ‘“‘ Report of the Committee on the Teaching of Economics,” Journal of 
Political Economy, XIX, 760-89. 

3See note 1. 
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approached by the student through an orderly, progressive sequence 
of any considerable length. A few relatively short sequences in 
certain parts of the field of economics are found in practically all 
universities, but no institution has developed co-ordinated, inter- 
related sequences which cover the whole field of economics and 
make the natural and proper connections with the other social 
sciences. The presence of the “graduate instructor’? does not 
solve the difficulties of such a situation. A “graduate instructor” 
may demand of his students far less real intellectual effort than 
may be necessary in many “undergraduate” courses. Even 
when he is of the right type, he is handicapped by the composition 
of his classes. He finds students who have had little or no training 
in economics sitting side by side with those who have done con- 
siderable work in the subject. He finds men who have had almost 
no preparation in the related sciences attempting to keep pace 
intellectually with those who have been well prepared. Unless 
the miracle of the baccalaureate degree works in our subject in a 
manner quite foreign to its manifestations in other fields of study, 
this is a gross error in management. The truth of the matter is 
that, in arrangement of work in economics, the blunderbuss has 
become the model for both college and university. 

The causes of this blunderbuss arrangement are not far to seek. 
A generation ago relatively little had been done in economics, and 
this little, naturally enough, was mainly in the practical field. 
Individual courses, concerning themselves with individual problems, 
sprang up, became institutionalized, and were continued without 
question. They were continued in their old form even after 
related courses in related problems had been worked out—even 
after reorganization could have been made with little effort. This 
tendency continues to the present time. The borders of our field 
are ever shifting. Practical problems of endless variety press for 
solution. The specialist in the graduate institution marks out his 
own field and is little concerned in establishing lines of communica- 
tion with other provinces. This geographical specialization he 
finds it possible to continue without feeling the pangs of hunger, 
because of manna from heaven in the form of ever-increasing 
numbers of students who, falling into his territory, make it possible 
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A DIAGRAM OF THE USUAL ARRANGEMENT OF 
COURSES IN ECONOMICS 
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THE ELEMENTARY COURSE IN THE PRINCIPLES OF 
ECONOMICS 
This course is generally regarded as a Sophomore course. 
Frequently there are advised prerequisites; seldom are 
any enforced. Ifthe course is related to general survey 
courses in the other social sciences, it is generally an 
accidental relationship. 
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FOUNDATION WORK 


This covers the work of the high school and of the first year 
of college. Requirements vary from institution to institution. 
The general purpose is fairly clear. It is intended that the 
student shall have some contact with several of the main fields 
of human knowledge. 











The diagram shows the limited sequential arrangement. A course may be 
called a graduate course and yet have no other prerequisite than Economics I. 
Advanced courses may be primarily for graduates or primarily for undergraduates, 
In either case there will seldom be any prerequisite sequence. Three courses— 
Railroads, Trusts, and Corporation Finance—have been specifically named for pur- 
poses of illustration later in the paper. 
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for him both to impress university authorities with the importance 
of his subject and to gather material for his books by a surplus- 
value process not greatly different from that which Marx charged 
against the capitalist exploiters. We go to these masters for our 
training. We imbibe some learning and much contempt for 
pedagogy. We return to our college to teach and we there faith- 
fully reproduce the water-tight compartments we saw in the 
university. Both college and university thus fall into the same 
arrangement of work. 

Probably the classical attitude toward economic theory con- 
tributed unwittingly to the blunderbuss method. In the classical 
attitude there was not a little of the assumption that one could 
master certain general principles which could then be utilized in 
solving any and all practical problems. Such a position has its 
merits but it does not tend to develop sequential work, except 
possibly in the theoretical field. In mastering principles and then 
applying them there are but two steps, a first and a last. Accord- 
ingly it was more natural to provide for progression on the basis 
of the maturity of the student—more natural to draw a distinction 
between graduate work and undergraduate work—than to provide 
any systematic arrangement of courses according to subject-matter. 

When once a given régime has become established, certain 
interests are likely to be concerned in maintaining the status quo. 
It has so proved in the case under discussion. Some persons have 
acquired intellectual vested rights in certain subjects and are 
opposed to any reorganization which might jeopardize their title. 
Others, bound by custom, indifference, and inertia, passively 
resist any change, whether for better or for worse. Still others 
constitute a group whose motive is commendable. They are, on 
principle, in favor of the present “elastic” arrangement as inher- 
ently better than any ‘“‘fixed” sequential requirement. Sequence, 
they believe, will result in a rigid system and will be equivalent 
to putting economics in a straight-jacket." 

t Such critics overlook two facts: (1) A present systematic arrangement may be 
made on a model sufficiently elastic to enable changes in the system as need arises. 
(2) The sequential arrangement has not even a hint of machine quality in the advanced 
work where, one would suppose, the main development in economic thought is to 
occur. In the graduate work the instructor is as unhampered as he could possibly 
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If the causes contributing to the origin and continuance of the 
present régime are patent, equally clear is the fact that a well- 
defined agitation for reform has set in. Reform is demanded in 
two respects. It is demanded (a) that some sort of progressive 
discipline comparable to that of mathematics be secured for students 
of economics, and () that better correlation be secured between 
the various departments of the social sciences. In stating the case 
these two demands become very much blended and in this blended 
form they are applied to all grades of instruction. With respect to 
universities, many persons are convinced that the graduate institu- 
tion which establishes a “social science institute” in which the 
social science departments, acting in full consciousness of their 
interrelationships, really co-operate in investigation and in orderly 
progressive discipline of their students, will prosper both physically 
and intellectually as no university has yet prospered. With 
respect to colleges, some reformers are even contending that the 
colleges should break down, in at least the earlier stages of instruc- 
tion in the social sciences, the present arbitrary departmental 
lines and should then develop progressive discipline. Some college 
instructors are actually engaged in working out ‘“‘man-in-society” 
courses in the belief that a single course of such a character will 
furnish better training for both citizenship and advanced study 
than can be secured through any combination of the present 
courses: Government 1, Economics 1, Geography 1, Sociology 1, 
etc. In particular, “‘man-in-society” courses are being urged for 
the secondary schools where specialization is likely to present to 
immature minds social relationships in false perspective. 

Whatever may occur in the secondary schools and colleges, 
there seems little likelihood that any very great revolution in 
method is impending in our universities. Reform and reorganiza- 
tion are close ahead, but the change is not likely to be of a violent 
character. The specialist will probably, and perhaps rightly, be 


be under the blunderbuss method unless it be hampering him to give him homogeneous, 
well-prepared groups of students to work with. Even in the undergraduate work 
great latitude and discretionary power may be left to the instructor. The essence 
of sequence is not rigid supervision, any more than the essence of the blunderbuss 
method is academic freedom. Either arrangement of courses may be conducted on a 
basis of supervision or of laissez faire. 
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concerned only in a minor way with correlation, and the specialist 
will be largely consulted in framing university policies. It must be 
remembered, also, that the specialist is the man quite likely to have 
intellectual vested rights. Very few specialists will prove willing 
to surrender even small portions of their “fields” for the sake of 
hypothetical advantages accruing to future generations. Further- 
more, our universities have already made considerable progress, and 
building on what we already have is far more feasible than an 
attempt to reconstruct from the ground up the work of the whole 
social science group, however fascinating such a task might prove 
to be. We must build on what we have. In such construction, 
moreover, we must care for very divergent classes of students. 
There is (a) the student who is primarily interested in some other 
subject, perhaps one of the physical sciences, and wishes merely 
to browse in economics; (b) the undergraduate who wishes to 
major in economics but does not contemplate graduate work; (c) 
the undergraduate who wishes to prepare for graduate work in 
economics at either the same or some other institution; (d) the 
graduate student who comes from some other institution (sometimes 
a good one, sometimes a poor one), and who may or may not have 
had considerable training in economics. In formulating some com- 
prehensive plan for training these very different classes of students 
delicate adjustments are necessary. Vested rights must not be too 
ruthlessly sacrificed, for the development of the instructor must 
not be hampered; the graduate research interests must be safe- 
guarded; the undergraduate interests must be met; amicable rela- 
tions must be maintained with other departments and divisions of 
the institution; above all the plan must be flexible, for not only the 
scope of economics but also the methods of university administra- 
tion are ever changing. 

In view of these facts, which are far more complex in the 
university than they are in the college, and which vary from insti- 
tution to institution, and in view of the further fact that plans must 
be modeled to suit financial resources, it is idle, and worse than 
idle, to expect that any comprehensive plan can be worked out 
and become applicable to all universities. The next step in our 
progress is pretty clearly the working-out of reforms with reference 
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to the local situations. Such an attempt has been made at the 
University of Chicago and the results appear in the following 
pages. 

II 


The arrangement of courses in economics which is now being 
worked out at the University of Chicago may be seen at a glance 
in the accompanying diagram,’ which has, for purposes of the 
discussion, seven parts: (1) the foundation work in the various 
fields of human knowledge, (2) the social science survey, (3) the 
elementary course in economics, (4) the intermediate courses 
(together with corresponding courses from other social science 
departments), (5) the advanced courses (together with corre- 
sponding courses from other social science departments) in which 
there may be several steps in sequence, (6) the research courses 
in the various fields, and (7) the seminar. While there is occasional 
overlapping in the lower reaches of this sequential arrangement, it 
will, nevertheless, promote simplicity to take up each of these 
parts in turn. 

1. The foundation work in the various fields of human knowl- 
edge is a university, not a departmental, requirement. The under- 
graduate curriculum articulates the work of the high school and 
of the first two years of college, and, by certain specific require- 
ments, provides for the laying of broad foundations. As the 
diagram shows, there are certain minimum requirements in English 
composition and literature, in mathematics, in the physical or 
biological sciences, in the social sciences, and in modern language. 
All this differs in no very fundamental way from the prevailing 
practice in American colleges and universities generally, and so 
may be dismissed without comment. 

2. The social science survey is not so commonly found in other 
institutions; at least not as a consciously organized grouping of 
work. It represents one outcome of a great number of individual 


* The diagram does not represent an ideal—merely a plan which seems to be 
workable at the present time. The courses printed in italics are given by other depart- 
ments but may be counted as economics courses under certain conditions. The courses 
in black-face type are not at present given. They are inserted mainly to indicate 
the elasticity of the plan. 





































Research courses in various fields. 
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The elementary course in the Principles of Economics. This is taken in the Sophomore year. It may be taken contemporaneously 
with some of the courses in the group below. 








The Social Science Survey, covering part of the Freshman and Sophomore years. This work will include: (1) Ancient, Mediaeval, and Modem History 
of college grade; (2) Political Science and Commercial Geography of college grade: (3) Psychology: (4) Ethics or Introduction to 
Philosophy; (5) Elementary Sociology or Social Origins. Part of this work may be taken in the group below. 







Foundation, covering the work of the high school, the Freshman year, and part of the Sophomore year in college. This work includes 
a certain minimum in: (1) English Composition and Literature; (2) Mathematics; (3) the Physical or Biological Sciences; 
(4) the Social Sciences (mainly History and Civics); (5) Modem Language (ability to use at least one as a tool). 








1. Law of Business and Social Relations a prerequisite. 2. Appropriat in Mathematics a prerequisi 3. Ex ic History of the United States a p isite. 4. Appropriate courses in Mathematics a prerequisite. 








5. Taxation and Public Finance a prerequisite. 6. Appropriate courses in Political Science a prerequisite. 
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and group conferences of the instructors of the social science 
department, in which the discussion centered about the prob- 
lem of securing real co-operation among the departments concerned. 
In these conferences it became clear that a “‘man-in-society”’ course 
is possible neither now nor in the near future in the University of 
Chicago—-certainly not as a course to supplant the elementary 
courses of the various departments concerned. While no such 
fusion course proved possible, the departments did agree to insist 
upon a social science survey" as a preparation for those students 
who expect to major in economics, sociology, or political science. 
This survey is taken mainly in the Sophomore year, although 
parts of it may come in the Freshman and Junior years. In con- 
junction with the above-mentioned “foundation work,” it assures 
to students who contemplate majoring in economics a satisfactory 
background of work in the related sciences.? This represents 
a great improvement over the former situation at the University 
of Chicago. An adequate, well-rounded preparation was a matter 
of chance under the old régime. It now becomes a matter of 
certainty—with great resultant benefits for the later work. 

3. The elementary course in the principles of economics corre- 
sponds to the course of practically the same title in other institu- 
tions except in so far as the methods followed‘ at the University of 
Chicago may be divergent from those of other institutions. The 
diagram (facing p. 24) is faulty to the extent that it seems to imply 

* This is known as the social science six-major sequence. The undergraduate 
curriculum provides that each student shall include in the 36 majors required for 
graduation one principal sequence of at least g coherent and progressive majors 


taken in one department or in a group of departments, and one secondary sequence 
of at least six majors selected from a different department or group of departments. 


2 The social science survey is useful not merely to those who expect to major in 
one of the social science departments. It is also available for the student who wishes 
to major in some less related field (for example, chemistry) and who wishes to secure a 
comprehensive view of organized society as his minor subject. 

3 The University of Chicago was not alone in failing to assure an adequate prepara- 
tion for work in Economics. The same situation obtained at practically all other 
institutions. See the “Report of the Committee on the Teaching of Economics” 
in Journal of Political Economy, XIX, 760-89. 


4These methods are described in detail in the Journal of Political Economy, 
XVII, 715-19, and need not be repeated here. 
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that this course will be taken subsequently in time to all the courses 
constituting the social science survey. In point of fact the course 
in principles nearly always will be taken subsequently to the work 
in history, commercial geography, and government. It may be 
either subsequent to or contemporaneous with the courses in 
psychology, ethics, introduction to philosophy, elementary soci- 
ology, or social origins. 

4. The intermediate courses’ reveal an abandonment of the 
old blunderbuss method. They represent an attempt (a) to place 
a fairly intensive survey of the field of economics within the com- 
pass of courses sufficiently few in number to make the program 
attainable by an undergraduate; (b) to eliminate unnecessary 
duplication of effort; (c) to provide either individually or in con- 
junction with one another an adequate basis for bona fide graduate 
work of really advanced type, and (d) to perform this last function 
in such a way as to make possible uniform treatment of graduate 
students whether they come from the undergraduate department 
of the University of Chicago or from any other institution. 

An illustration taken from the corporation field will serve to 
show some advantages of the scheme of intermediate courses. 
Formerly, students who had completed the elementary course in 
economics could elect, in any order they chose, such courses as 
corporation finance, railroads, and trusts. The instructor would 
find in any one of these classes graduates and undergraduates; 
men who had had one or both of the other courses and men who 
had had neither; men with knowledge of accounting and men 
guiltless of such information; men who knew a considerable 
amount of law and men who scorned such erudition. Inevitably, 
there was a strong tendency for each course to sink to the level of 
its weaker members. Equally inevitably much common subject- 
matter was repeated in all these courses. As the work was 


tFour of these intermediate courses (the Introductory Course in Statistics, 
the Economic History of the U.S., Taxation and Public Finance, and Accounting) 
have been in existence, by title at least, for some time. Their function, however, is 
now changed, since they have become definitely classed as intermediate courses and, 
as will be seen later, the method used in conducting them has been considerably modified. 
The intermediate course on Labor Condiitons and Problems was given last year for 
the first time and the courses on Money and Banking and on Economic Organization 
are to make their début as intermediate courses this present year. 
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arranged, however, a student would need to take all three of them 
if he wished to get a comprehensive view of economic organization. 
The diagram shows how all this has been changed. Proper correla- 
tion has been made with law and accounting. The common 
material has been removed from the courses in corporation finance, 
railroads, and trusts. These courses will hereafter be given as 
distinctly advanced work and they will be given to homogeneous, 
adequately prepared classes. The common material, accompanied 
by much new material, has been moulded into an intermediate 
course on economic organization, a general survey of which is now 
possible in one course instead of in three. In short, the new plan 
makes a better program for the undergraduate, eliminates unneces- 
sary duplication, and makes possible a better grade of advanced 
work. 

A statement concerning the intermediate courses would not 
be complete unless it conveyed some idea of the supervision which 
the department will exercise over these courses. They are obvi- 
ously general survey courses of undergraduate grade—courses 
serving as preparation for advanced work—and accordingly the 
entire department will co-operate with the individual instructor 
in charge of any intermediate course. Such an instructor will 
present to the department for criticism, suggestion, and approval a 
detailed syllabus of his course—a syllabus‘ constructed as far as 
possible on the problem method. The instructor will also present 
for criticism and approval the questions for the final examination. 
Finally, the quality of the instruction in these intermediate courses 
will be under constant scrutiny. Criticisms and suggestions will 
be sought from all available sources. 

The aim of all this is obvious. In part it is a desire to avoid 
unnecessary duplication of material. A comparison of the syllabi 
will serve to check this waste. In part it is an arrangement 
designed to enable every instructor in an advanced course to know 
precisely what he may assume his students to have covered by way 
of preparation in these intermediate courses. In part it sets up 
definite machinery by which all advanced classes are made homo- 


tIt is expected that these syllabi will eventually be printed, or at least mimeo- 
graphed, and placed in the hands of the students. 
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geneous, no matter from what institutions the students may have 
come; for the student from another institution will not be admitted 
to advanced courses for which he is unprepared. In part it is a plan 
to promote efficient undergraduate teaching and to provide the 
team-work so essential in laying adequate foundations for really 
progressive work. The plan does not, however, hamper individual 
enterprise and initiative. Even in these intermediate courses, the 
method of conducting the class is left to the instructor, so long as he 
gets results. 

5. The case of the advanced courses has, by implication at 
least, been treated to a considerable extent in the foregoing discus- 
sion of intermediate courses. However, lest the old titles used in 
the diagram lead to the inference that no vital change has occurred, 
it is worth while even to repeat. These advanced courses are not 
of the old type even if old names have been used. They are built 
on a definitely known foundation and they now represent work of 
an advanced grade of severity and discipline. Furthermore, they 
are connected in an orderly scheme with the work of other depart- 
ments. That connection was formerly left to chance. Best of 
all, the students in them will be a homogeneous group who definitely 
understand this to be advanced work in which the originality and 
scholarly power of the instructor are to have full sway. In these 
courses, departmental control is at a minimum. 

6. The discipline in the various fields culminates in the research 
courses offered by the various instructors. These courses might 
quite as well have been called ‘individual seminars.” When a 
student starts his research work he will work under the personal 
direction of the instructor in whose field the thesis lies. Instructor 
and student hold weekly conferences, to which other members of 
the instructing staff of the department of economics or of allied 
departments are invited when questions come up which impinge 
on other fields. In other words, the guidance of research work is 
personal in character, and here also great care is taken to make 
proper correlation with allied fields. 

7. The general seminar serves as a common meeting-point 
rather than as a place of class discipline. Here the instructors 
present their own investigations; heads of allied departments 
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discuss the relation of their subjects to the field of economics; 
mature research students, whose work has already been tested in 
the individual seminar, report such parts of their results as are of 
general interest; the general bibliography of economics, as opposed 
to the bibliography of particular fields, is presented; and the 
students are here enabled to come into touch with scholars from 
other institutions and with men from non-academic circles. In 
these various ways the general seminar serves to draw together the 
students who have reached that grade of maturity which enables 
them to be working as specialists. Even these students are never 
allowed to forget the close relations of the various fields of economics 
the ties of economics to the other social sciences, and of all these 
to life. 
III 

The plan, in its broad outlines, has been presented. Can it 
actually be realized? Is it more than a mere paper scheme? Is 
it administratively possible? One answer is that thus far in its 
administration no serious difficulties have developed, although it 
must be admitted that it is not yet fully in operation and that 
experience with the parts now in operation has not been lengthy. 
Another answer is that it is perfectly possible to look ahead and 
judge the plan by the way it would apply to the various classes of 
persons who may come under its influence. 

Take first the undergraduate who wishes merely to browse in 
economics. Obviously the plan should not be either accepted or 
condemned because of its relation to the browser, who may or may 
not be also a drowser. As a matter of fact, however, it should be 
noted that, while the browser will be handicapped if he has not had 
the social science survey, the difficulty should not prove insuper- 
able. In the actual practice of administration, some of this survey 
would in any case be taken simultaneously with, and not prior to, 
the course in principles. The browser may accordingly take the 
elementary course and such intermediate courses as his vagrant 
fancy may elect. The new régime will not seriously handicap the 
browser. 

For the undergraduate who wishes to major in economics the 
case is perfectly clear. He will take the social science survey as 
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his six-major sequence. His nine-major sequence’ will include not 
fewer than four intermediate courses and not fewer than four 
advanced courses. His training will thus have both breadth and 
depth. Such a student will be taken through the territory of the 
related departments up to the mountain top of the course in prin- 
ciples from which he gets his general survey of the promised land. 
At the moment he sees only the main features of this promised 
land, and many of these he sees in distorted perspective. He is 
then turned over to three or four guides who personally conduct 
him through a corresponding number of economic provinces (the 
intermediate courses). Having had a fair survey of these several 
provinces, he is asked to take up his residence in one of them and 
do a little intensive cultivation of the soil. This all seems a clear 
advance over our former method. By the new method economics 
is taught in its relation to the rest of life. The discipline is pro- 
gressive both in content and severity. Useless repetition is avoided, 
and the pedagogically justifiable repetition necessary for association 
and correlation is retained. 

The system is readily adaptable to the undergraduate who 
wishes to do graduate work in the department. Such a student 
would be advised (a) to take his six-major sequence in the “social 
science survey,” (b) to take his nine-major sequence in some related 
social science department, such as political science, sociology, 
psychology, philosophy, or history, (c) to take some of his electives 
in working through the entire range of the intermediate courses in 
economics. In other words, since his graduate work is to be in 
economics he would be expected to spend his undergraduate work in 
laying broad foundations both in economics and in related subjects. 

The position of the graduate of another institution who comes 
to the University of Chicago for graduate work is also reason- 
ably clearly defined. The advanced courses will actually be 
“advanced.” They will not be adapted equally to students of 
little and of much training. If a student’s past training justifies 
his doing advanced work in a certain line, he will be admitted to 
the advanced courses in that line. If it does not, he will be expected 
to “establish equivalence” by taking the appropriate interme- 


* See footnote on p. 26. 
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diate’ courses. Take another instance. Let a student come from 
another undergraduate institution with fair training, but with train- 
ing which does not correspond in all particulars to the training 
suggested by the names of the intermediate courses as given at the 
University of Chicago. That will constitute a case for individual 
inquiry and adjustment. Perhaps this student can meet the neces- 
sities of his situation by independent study of the syllabi of certain 
intermediate courses; perhaps he should visit certain intermediate 
courses; perhaps he should actually take certain courses and 
yet not receive formal graduate credit for the same. Beyond 
question the case will take time and trouble to adjust. Equally 
beyond question it would be difficult to adjust such a case so 
unfortunately as it was formerly adjusted by the blunderbuss 
method. 

The case of greatest apparent hardship is that of a good man 
from a good institution who has had little work in social science 
and none in economics. He must “establish equivalence.” If 
he is a first-class man of mature age it may suffice for him to visit 
some of the intermediate courses and take the others with half- 
credit or no credit at all. Unless he has unusual diligence and 
capacity, he will need to take more than the average time to secure 
his doctorate. The final outcome will be that this man will have 
been well trained on the basis of a broad outlook on human knowl- 
edge. His case is really one for rejoicing rather than lamentation. 

By way of summary of the situation as it affects the graduate 
student it is to be said that he reaps advantage at every point. 
His requirements are susceptible of clear statement and he has the 
assurance that his discipline will be progressive and directed in a 
rational way toward a definite goal. His classmates will be his 


* After next year these intermediate courses will count for half-credit for graduate 
work. The goal is ultimately to allow no graduate credit for any of this entire group 
of courses. 

2 At the opening of the academic year every graduate student files with the depart- 
ment a complete statement of his past training. Each case is taken up at depart- 
mental meeting and the student is informed (a) what work he needs in preparation 
for his graduate work, whether such preparatory courses fall in economics or in related 
fields; (6) what courses in economics he needs in order to secure a well-rounded view 
of the field; (c) what methods he should pursue in order to prepare him for his special- 
ized work. 
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peers. His instructors will be unhampered by poorly prepared 
students. His course will be such as to enable him to go out with 
some real perspective in the social science domain. 

But how will this plan affect the instructing staff of the depart- 
ment? As the department is constituted, it will be excellent for 
those who can live through it. The staff is made up mainly of 
relatively young or middle-aged men who are just in the process 
of development. Every one of these developing men has, or can 
have, a section of the elementary course and the intermediate 
course’ leading to his own subject. In these he keeps his connec- 
tion with the broader aspects of his work, and keeps this connection 
under conditions necessitating team-play. Then he has his ad- 
vanced courses in which he cuts out his own field in pretty much 
his own way. He has also his problem or research courses for the 
most advanced men, who, be it kept in mind, have come up through 
broad training and are alert for the implications of the work. 
Working in such courses and with such material will be at least a 
moderate safeguard against stagnation. Beyond question five 
years of hard work are ahead of the department in getting the 
machine into smooth operation. With proper secretarial aid and 
competent research assistance, however, the project is perfectly 
feasible and emphatically of great value to those who carry it out. 
Their losses through surrender of a part of a “‘field’’—a surrender 
made necessary by the rearrangement of the courses—will be more 
than offset by the obvious gains of the new method. 

Finally, it is to be noticed that the plan is flexible. If it should 
later be deemed wise to instal research or graduate professors, there 
should be no difficulty. If any block of the work becomes too 
great for one instructor, there will be little difficulty in making 
adjustments. There will always be work for willing hands in the 
elementary and intermediate courses. If new courses or even new 
fields are to be opened up it should not be difficult to find their 
proper niches. Indeed, the plan has been specifically drawn to 
make possible proper connection with the developing field of train- 
ing for business, charitable and philanthrophic service, and public 


*It will be remembered that the quarter system in use at the University of 
Chicago gives an instructor six courses per year. 
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service. Even the loss of a member of the instructing staff, when 
once the system is in operation and the syllabi for the intermediate 
courses are available, will disrupt departmental arrangements less 
seriously than formerly. Obviously, no system can ever be devoid 
of minor difficulties. Equally obviously this new plan has no 
more of administrative difficulty of any sort than had the old. Its 
intellectual and administrative gains are many. ‘‘The blunder- 
buss”’ says an old writer, “is an acceptable weapon if the shooting 
need be neither clean nor deep.’”’ Perhaps so, but the day of the 
blunderbuss is past. 


Leon C. MARSHALL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 








SOME ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF IMMIGRATION 
BEFORE 1870. I 


The following tables are constructed from the statistics of the 
ninth census. The first table shows what per cent of the popula- 
tion over ten years of age, and what percentage of all persons in 
certain typical occupations, was composed of natives, what per 
cent was composed of the four leading races of European immi- 
grants—that is, of British (including English, Scotch, and Welsh), 
Irish, German, and Scandinavian—and what percentage was 
composed of other immigrants. The second table shows what 
percentage of the natives and of each of the four European races 
entered the selected industries. 


TABLE I 
CLASSIFICATION, BY NATIVITY, OF ALL PERSONS ENGAGED IN CERTAIN SPECIFIED 
OccuUPATIONS, 1870 


The Nativity-Figures Are Stated as Percentages of the Total Number of Persons 
in Each Occupation 

















een Four Leading Other 
Natives |European Races} Immigrants 

Population over ten years of age........ 81.21 | 15.40 3-39 
Persons in gainful occupations........... 78.37 | 18.13 3.50 
re 89.54 8.58 1.88 
Farmers and planters.......... ve 86.31 | 11.62 2.07 
Agricultural laborers........... Sel 93-56 4.90 1.54 

P er | 

Persons in professional and personal serv-| 
DORs icaeeas beeen aaah aie oein es 69.21 | 26.37 4.42 
Laborers (not specified)............ } 58.36 35-74 5.90 
re 74.73 22.13 3-14 
Learned professions. ............... | 7.79 9.41 2.80 
Persons in trade and transportation...... 71.57 23.64 4.79 
Shop keepers and dealers........... 71.88 | 23.90 4.22 
Officials of companies... ... ere: 90.82 8.09 1.09 
Clerks of companies, banks, stores. . .| 82.12 | 14.95 2.93 
Employees of companies........... 65.60 | gf.32 3.18 

Persons in manufacturing, mining, me-| | 
chanical arts. ......... hy .| 65.66 | 28.39 5-95 
Miners and quarriers........... ol 38.20 | 44.82 16.98 
Textile operatives.......... Etat 61.02 | 33-39 5-59 
Iron and steel operatives....... San 56.49 | 40.48 3.03 
PEG ci ooathavcenaconaeaen tae 59.86 | 27.69 12.43 
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TABLE II 
PERCENTAGES OF ALL PERSONS OVER TEN YEARS OF AGE IN THE SEVERAL 
Nativity-Groups, WHO WERE, IN 1870, ENGAGED IN EACH OF THE 

















SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS d 
ES PE a, ae RE 
| Natives | Irish Germans British | ~"vians 
All gainful occupations............ 42.70 53-53 | 51-89 | 50.87 | 47.58 
Mia. 5 a soo, ba veccennes 23.13 | 7.82 13-93 | 12.93 | 21.90 
Farmers and planters......... | 11.20 | 5.02 9.87 9.24 13.13 
Agricultural laborers..........| 11.78 | 2-45 3.56 3.22 8.64 
Professional and personal services ..| 8.10 | 24.02 11.86 | 8.52 | 12.72 
Laborers (not specified)....... 2.62 12.95 5-98 | 3.76 6.70 
Domestic servants............ 3-18 | 8.24 2.65 | 2:89 4.89 
Learned professions. ...... - 0.61 | 0.37 0.61 0.59 0.16 
Trade and transportation.......... 3-76 | 6.73 6.97 5.51 4-15 
Shop keepers and dealers. ..... 1.19 | 1.67 3-43 1.98 0.60 
Officials of companies......... | 0.026] ©.010 | 0.009] 0.024 | 0.004 
Clerks in companies, stores, 

ae reer | 0.85 0.56 1.07 1.00 0.47 

Employees of companies.......} 0.55 2.26 0.61 0.78 1.78 
Manufacturing, mining, mechanical } 

EM EN ed ea eres ...| 7°75 | 14-95 | 19.12 | 23.87 | 8.80 
Miners and quarriers....... ..| @.27 z.5r | 0.62 4.87 0.76 
Textile operatives........... | 0.63 2.23 | 0.48 4.63 0.22 
Iron and steel operatives...... | 0.19 0.89 0.50 1.16 O.1I 
Artisans. Sry or | 3.37 | 4-63 II.70 7.93 5.01 











These tables show that of all persons industrially employed 


the percentage of Europeans was large out of proportion to their | 


numbers; the second table shows that more than half of all Euro- 
peans, except the Scandinavians, who fell little short of half, were 
at work, while less than 43 per cent of the natives were in any 
gainful occupation. In other words, the amount of labor furnished 
by Europeans was considerably greater in proportion to their 
numbers in this country than was that furnished by native Ameri- 
cans. This, of course, is readily explained on two grounds. In 
the first place, relatively few immigrants were raised by the owner- 
ship of property above the necessity of working for a living. In 
the second place, there was among them a dispreportionately 
small number of persons either too old or too young to work, 
nearly 70 per cent of them being between fifteen and forty years 
of age on arrival. 
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But while the four leading races of European immigrants 
supplied more than 18 per cent of all the labor in the country, 
their labor was not equally distributed in the great fields of pro- 
ductive industry. They composed only 8.58 per cent of those 
engaged in agriculture; that is about half as many as would have 
been thus engaged, had they taken to agriculture in the same 
proportion as did the natives. The Scandinavians were the only 
European race that showed a tendency to agricultural pursuits 
nearly as strong as that of native Americans. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that included among the natives were the Negroes, 
and nearly all of these were engaged in agricultural pursuits in the 
southern states; the disparity in numbers, therefore, between the 
immigrants and the white Americans thus occupied was not alto- 
gether so great as the figures indicate. It is interesting to notice 
that most of the foreigners who entered this field were independent 
farmers and planters; less than 5 per cent of the hired laborers in 
agriculture were European. 

It was so frequently urged by contemporaries that the main 
inducement to European emigration was the cheap and fertile 
land of America, that it is at first thought rather startling to find 
so small a proportion of them tilling the soil. Not quite 22 per 
cent of the Scandinavians over ten years of age, 14 per cent of the 
Germans, 13 of the British, and less than 8 per cent of the Irish 
were in agriculture. The truth is that the acquisition of land has 
never been the immediate expectation of the majority of immi- 
grants. They were ready to embrace the first opportunity to 
earn a livelihood; and while cheap land attracted many of them 
to America by holding out hope of ultimately owning a home, they 
were forced to seek employment as wage-earners in order to accumu- 
late the means of obtaining it. A large part of those enumerated 
as farmers in 1870 were people whose thrift and severe economy 
had furnished them after their arrival in this country with the 
capital necessary to establish themselves on the soil.‘ But while 
some attained the realization of this hope, many more were dis- 
appointed. For the cost of the land was always but a small part 
of the sum needed to begin life as a farmer. The lowest estimate 

* Cf. Report of a Commitice of N.Y. Legislature, 1857. 
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put this sum at two hundred dollars,’ while a more reasonable 
though still a very low estimate made it twice as great. An 
English writer fixed the capital needed by an immigrant before 
the passage of the Homestead Act, to settle on an eighty-acre 
tract in the Northwest at £80 distributed as follows? 


£ 8. d. 
3 cows and a yoke of oxen......... aos SO ° ° 
SE a Te aE eae eee ee 2 ° ° 
PLEIN eos criaicrenaswe rnd asec IO ° ° 
a eee ee ee ee er Oe 15 ° ° 
Seed corn and garden seed.............. I ° ° 
I ois ig dsicrssislinwn sidieiainns ° 12 ° 
Family expenses thirty weeks........... 10 ° ° 
NE Be II oo ck ins ieradarc siancies 20 ° ° 
MINS, ornate cies accls waive nis ’e-uh Warewe ctreors 10 ° ° 


This does not include the cost of transportation to the West, the 
necessary household goods, nor the expense of clearing the land 
and preparing it for cultivation. The latter expense in the case 
of forest land was very heavy, and it was not much less for prairie 
land. ‘‘The conquering of the prairies presented peculiar difficul- 
ties. . . . . The ground was hard, and the grasses and roots of 
shrubs were deep down and uncommonly tough. It was estimated 
that the expense of bringing prairie land under culture was as 
great as in the case of the woodlands.’’’ For those settling on 
forest land, after the trees had been felled and cut into suitable 
length, the “‘log rolling’ was slow and difficult, requiring at least 
two men and a yoke of oxen a day for each acre;* while grubbing 
up the stumps and getting out the roots was put at no less than 
fourteen dollars an acre—many times more than the original cost 
of the land.s_ A large part of this work, as is well known, was never 
done. Many settlers either belted the trees and let them die or 
cut them down and waited for the stumps to rot; but under such 
management the difficulty of cultivation was enormous; the land 

t Biichele, Land und Volk der Vereinigten Staaten, 454. 

2 Smith, The Settler’s New Home, 106. 

3 Lippincott, Journal of Political Economy, XVIII, 276 n. 

4Straten-Ponthoz, Forschungen iiber d. Lage der Auswanderer in d. Vereinigten 
Staaten, 153. 


5 Jorg, Briefe aus den Vereinigten Staaten, 205. 
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could not be plowed among the stumps with less than six or eight 
yoke of oxen;' the cost of implements was greatly increased; 
and the harvest more than proportionately diminished. Further- 
more, the estimate quoted above makes no allowance for the 
failure of crops and the strong probability, indeed the practical 
certainty, that the new settler would not be self-supporting in 
thirty weeks. Few were the Europeans that could adapt them- 
selves to a new climate and learn the new methods necessary in 
forest or prairie quickly enough to make a living in the first year 
of settlement. 

Though the lack of capital was the chief obstacle to farming in 
the way of the immigrant, there were other strong deterrents. 
Many who left Europe with the intention of proceeding inland 
suffered such hardships on the voyage that the spirit failed them 
for the trying land journey, even where illness did not compel 
them to forego it.2 Descriptions of the arduous nature of rural 
life in the West, the toil and privation, the uncertainty of crops, 
climatic dangers, the horrors of isolation, all these things loomed 
larger on closer approach and assumed to the immigrant on arrival 
in a strange country after a long and debilitating voyage a more 
dreadful aspect than they presented to him in his European home.’ 
The influence of acquaintances in the cities, more especially the 
opportunity to secure remunerative employment, were frequently 
sufficient to cause a change of intention even in such as were 
financially able to purchase and stock a farm. It should be remem- 
bered, furthermore, that a great many who actually did take up 
land were not able long to hold it. The hardship and uncertainty 
of farm life were very real and not the figments of timid imagina- 
tion.4 European experience as a husbandman was of very little 
value in American farming,’ and some writers assert that half the 
immigrant farmers failed because of their inability to endure the 
arduous and isolated life, to apply new methods, and accommodate 
themselves to new conditions. Acquaintance with the crops and 
conditions of another hemisphere was not so useful as sound, quick, 

t Straten-Ponthoz, 149. 4 Jorg, 197 ff.; Straten-Ponthoz, 142. 

2 43d Cong., Senate Exec. Doc., 23, 166. S Biichele, 447, et al. plur. 


3 Maguire, The Irish in America, 215. 6 Jorg, 120 ff. 
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adaptable, determined body and mind, and the European thus 
endowed was more likely to succeed in agriculture than if he had 
merely been raised as a peasant.‘ To a man with such qualities, 
however, other occupations were more likely to appeal than tilling 
the soil. When to all that has been said is added the malign 
influence of land speculators with their false representations, and 
the ruin so often caused by defective titles,? it is no longer difficult 
to understand why the percentage of Europeans in agriculture was 
small. 

It cannot be shown that the system or the methods of American 
agriculture were materially furthered by the influence of immi- 
grants. Here and there a horticulturist or gardener achieved 
results that opened the eyes of a few of his neighbors to possibilities 
till then unknown. In some of the eastern states “improved” 
farms were occasionally purchased by Englishmen, Scotchmen, 
and more rarely Germans, who were able to apply capital and 
some knowledge of modern scientific agriculture. But the force 
of their example was weak, for new ideas and improved processes 
are notoriously slow to spread in a rural population. Doctor 
Biichele did indeed assert, about 1855, that the prosperity of 
American agriculture was due to the example of the thrifty German 
farmers, but he adduced no evidence in proof of his assertion.‘ 
It appears, on the contrary, that any methods of foreigners different 
from those already in vogue, being “outlandish,” were held in 
suspicion and contempt. This was strongly exemplified in Texas. 
The prosperity of the German farmers in that state was well 
known, and has been attractively described by Frederick Law 
Olmsted; but the same writer shows that the native planters had 
little intercourse with them and eschewed their laborious though 
thrifty methods of cultivation. 

In the main they strove to learn and to adopt the methods 
of the American farmer rather than to apply the more intensive 
methods that had developed in Europe; and in the West a genera- 
tion ago little was known of any system of tillage beyond a simple 

* Frébel, Die Deutsche Auswanderung und ihre culturhistorische Bedeutung, 16. 

2 Grund, Handbuch und Wegweiser fiir Auswanderer, 49. 

3 Niles’ Register, LX, 400; LXIII, 288. 4 Biichele, 278. 
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exploitation of the land. Indeed, even in the more populous 
eastern states, scientific agriculture is of recent growth. As late 
as 1870 the writer who contributed a History of American Agri- 
culture to the ninth census found in it little of interest besides the 
invention of labor-saving machinery. The fertility stored through 
centuries in a virgin soil was, it is true, a proper object of exploita- 
tion; but when after some years of cultivation this fertility began 
to wane, the farmer did not readily lay aside his ruinous methods 
and “rip-and-tear” processes. In the newly settled regions, 
throughout the nineteenth century the raising of crops was hardly 
the first consideration of the Americans who took up land. They 
seldom sought from the soil more than a subsistence; the profits 
they expected lay in the enhanced value of the land they secured— 
an unearned increment certain to follow increased population— 
rather than in agricultural produce for which it was not always 
easy to find a market. The only tillage necessary, therefore, 
was such as would supply the family needs during the wait for an 
opportunity to sell out to advantage and migrate farther west. 
They devised to that end methods of cultivation that with the 
minimum of labor would achieve the desired result; and these 
methods the immigrant farmer usually appropriated. He adopted 
them the more readily because he seldom possessed capital enough 
to improve on them and because hired labor was almost impossible 
to secure." ‘Class relations here,’ wrote a German farmer in 
the Northwest, “‘are the reverse of those in Europe; the laborers 
are haughty, insolent, and pleasure seeking like their oppressors 
in the Old World, They think that as this is a free country a 
promise to work is in no way binding. Even the German workmen 
seem to have left their sense of honor behind along with the police 
and the bureaucracy and their insolent and untrustworthy behavior 
is enough to make a German himself doubt the reputation of his 
race for fidelity and honesty.”? With little capital and less labor 
there was small chance for European settlers to apply scientific 
methods of tillage; and they were distinguished from their Ameri- 
can neighbors by little else than a more parsimonious life, a greater 
* Grund, 9; Jorg, 147. 

2 Jorg, 148 ff. 
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expenditure of personal labor, a somewhat greater care for details, 
and the more general use in the fields of the labor of their women 
and children." 

But although they contributed little to the science of agri- 
culture, there can be no reasonable doubt that the 346,226 farmers 
and planters in the United States, who belonged to the four leading 
races of European immigrants in 1870, were a distinct gain to the 
nation. They were industrious, law-abiding, and self-supporting. 
They went far to make good the drain on the agricultural popula- 
tion caused by the Civil War. They aided in clearing the wild 
lands of the West, and in reducing to the service of man untouched 
natural resources.?, Their mere presence added enormously to the 
value of lands and resources that were already under development. 
They were assimilated with amazing rapidity into the national life, 
and they and their children have borne their full share in the pro- 
motion of civilization on the continent. Without doubt had they 
never come to America the natural increase of the native popula- 
tion would in time have occupied the lands they settled and have 
accomplished much that has been attained by their labor. But 
through their arrival national wealth and national power have 
grown more quickly, and it cannot be shown that a purely native 
population would ever have achieved higher or better results than 
those due to them and to their descendants. 

The Europeans in 1870 were more than a fourth of all the 
persons in those occupations that are grouped as professional 
and personal services, a far larger proportion than they composed 
of those in agriculture. This was due to the Irish, who were the 
only one of the four leading immigrant races that preferred these 
occupations to tilling the soil. Representatives of these races 
were found, of course, as barbers, dancing masters, musicians, 
livery stable keepers, boot blacks, and in a score of other employ- 
ments demanding personal service; but the three significant 
occupations in this group, of which the first two embraced the 
greater part of all persons thus catalogued, were the unskilled 
laborers, the domestic servants, and those in the learned pro- 

* See description of farm life in Jorg, I, 197 ff. 


2 42d Cong., 1st sess., House Report, No. 1, p. v. 
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fessions. The Europeans were nearly 36 per cent of the laborers 
(not specified—which means unskilled) and more than 22 per cent 
of the domestic servants. The natives composed more than 58, 
per cent of the laborers and nearly 75 per cent of the domestic 
servants; but as the Negroes of the South were classed as natives, 
the number of white Americans in these categories was much 
smaller than the figures indicate. It appears moreover from Table 
II that in proportion to their numbers, even including these classes, 
the natives contributed fewer persons to this group than did any 
immigrant race. Of all the Irish over ten years old nearly a 
fourth were in these employments, about 13 per cent being laborers 
and more than 8 per cent domestic servants. Next came the 
Scandinavians, who in proportion to their number contributed 
little more than half as many servants and unskilled laborers as 
did the Irish; and after them the Germans; while a very small 
fraction of the British were in these menial positions. 

Under the head of “‘Learned Professions’ in the tables are in- 
cluded architects, authors and lecturers, chemists, clergymen, jour- 
nalists, land surveyors, lawyers, metallurgists, officers of the 
army and navy, physicians and surgeons. Of those in the learned 
professions the European nations formed less than 10 per cent, 
the natives nearly 88 per cent; and this bears out the general 
impression that in proportion to their numbers few immigrants 
were in the higher walks of life. This impression was not fair, 
however, to the German race considered by itself; exactly as 
large a proportion of them as of the natives were in professional 
life in this country—the chief professions represented being those 
of doctors and preachers; nor were the British far behind them. 
Of the great multitude of Irish immigrants, on the other hand, the 
proportion entering the professions was far smaller, while for the 
Scandinavians the fraction was almost negligible. 

In the occupations grouped under the head of ‘Trade and 
Transportation” the immigrants did not figure altogether so largely 
as in personal services, and yet in proportion to their numbers 
those thus employed were far more numerous than the natives. 
The Germans brought with them their notorious partiality for 
shop keeping, and were found in all sorts of mercantile establish- 
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ments from the saloon to the wholesale importing house. Little 
less than 33 per cent of them, nearly twice as large a proportion 
as of any other race, were listed as shopkeepers and dealers. 
Among them were merchants of high standing and credit; but the 
great majority were small retail traders, the keepers of general 
stores, dealers in groceries, liquors, drygoods, ready-made clothing, 
cigars, and tobacco. Doctor Biichele, writing a few years before 
the Civil War, thought it significant of their low financial standing 
that in the eastern and southern states no German had ever been 
president of a bank.* As keepers of restaurants and bars they 
were more than twice as numerous as the Irish. A keenly intelli- 
gent German observer attributed much of the ill treatment of his 
fellow countrymen and the dislike Americans felt for them to the 
fact that they played here the part played by the Jews among 
the Slavs, as keepers of small retail shops, bar-rooms, low groceries, 
and cheap eating houses.?, Even in a city so strongly German as 
Milwaukee, nine-tenths of the merchants on the better streets were 
Americans, while the German shopkeepers were usually found in 
the lower, less healthful, and poorer parts of the town.s In many 
American towns and villages retail trading was greatly overdone 
by these German immigrants. They were too ignorant of customs, 
tastes, and fashions to secure customers in increasing number; 
competition was keen among them; and they lacked capital and 
credit for building up their business. The merchants of the interior 
almost universally procured their goods on credit from houses in 
the eastern cities; but as a German merchant in a western town 
could seldom get credit in the East except from a German house, 
his supplies were apt to consist of goods imported from Germany,‘ 
and these as a rule did not stand well at that date and usually had 
to be falsely labeled in order to be readily sold.s 

In positions of trust and high remuneration, as administrators 
and officials of banks, incorporated trade enterprises, and other 
companies (under the head of companies are included express, 
insurance, railroad, street railroad, and telegraph companies) 

t Biichele, 284. 

2 Jorg, 227. 4 Straten-Ponthoz, 190. 
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the immigrant races were less well represented than as small 
independent shopkeepers. According to Table I nearly 91 per 
cent of such officials were natives, and little more than 8 per cent 
were Europeans. In proportion to their number, however, the 
British serving in this capacity were nearly as numerous as the 
Americans; but less than half as many of the Irish were in such 
positions, still fewer of the Germans, and only four in a hundred 
thousand of the Scandinavians. Europeans were more numerously 
employed as clerks, bookkeepers, and accountants of such com- 
panies, than as officials. Of all persons in these minor positions 
they formed nearly 15 per cent. Those thus employed were 
mainly Germans and British; the Irish and Scandinavians were 
poorly represented even in clerical positions which, though unim- 
portant, yet involved some degree of education. Competition for 
such positions was particularly keen by reason of the fact that 
sufficient training for them was given by the public schools in the 
United States, and many natives who were physically or otherwise 
incapacitated for more strenuous work could still discharge the 
duties of a clerkship." As a result many competent and well- 
trained young accountants and bookkeepers who came from 
Europe in search of employment were obliged to go to work as 
laborers on the canals and railroads.?, Of the mere employees, 
which means the common laborers, hired by the companies under 
consideration the Europeans formed nearly a third, and the natives 
less than two-thirds. Here, as among the common laborers in 
personal services, the Irish vastly predominated. No less than 
2} per cent of them were wage-earners of chartered companies, 
a proportion nearly twice as great as that of the Scandinavians, 
three times that of the British, about four times that of the Ger- 
mans, and nearly five times that of native Americans—a fact in 
evidence of the statement frequently made that our early railroads 
and canals were in the main constructed by Irish labor. 

It was in those occupations grouped under the head of “‘Manu- 
facturing, Mining, and the Mechanical Arts” that Europeans were 
most numerous. Of all thus employed the four leading European 

* Mooney, Nine Years in America, 142. 
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races formed 28.39 per cent and the natives only 65.39 per cent. 
A hundred and seventy-two separate vocations are enumerated 
in this group, but those most indicative of the economic significance 
of the immigrants are the work of miners and quarriers, iron and 
steel operatives, and artisans. In mines and quarries the Euro- 
peans greatly outnumbered the natives, with respectively 44.82 
per cent and 38.20 percent. The British—particularly the Welsh 
and English—were the leading races in this work. There were 
many Irish laborers in the mines; even as far west as Wisconsin 
they were working in the lead mines at a very early date,’ and they 
made their way in considerable numbers to the California gold 
fields where individuals among them achieved brilliant success; 
but the Irish miners were much fewer than the British, not only 
in proportion to their total number in this country but also by 
actual count. The continental races were more sparsely repre- 
sented in this work than the Irish; only 0.76 per cent of the Scan- 
dinavians and 0.62 per cent of the Germans were engaged in it. 

It is probable that mining, more than any other field of pro- 
duction, has benefited by immigration. Particularly in the period 
now under consideration, it was difficult to secure American 
laborers for underground work. The profits of employers were not 
great enough to enable them to pay wages sufficient in the. eyes 
of native workmen to compensate for the danger and discomfort 
of the occupation. Mining, furthermore, was of too recent growth 
in this country to have permitted the development of the necessary 
aptitude and skill; and no American community had been bred 
to the work. When once an industry has been well established, 
“great are the advantages which people following the same skilled 
trade get from near neighborhood to one another. The mysteries 
of the trade become no mysteries, but are as it were in the air, and 
children learn many of them unconsciously. Good work is rightly 
appreciated, inventions and improvements in machinery, in pro- 
cesses and the general organization of the business have their 
merits promptly discussed... . , 2 and it becomes a matter of 
course that wage workers as they grow to manhood in the neighbor- 

t Mooney, 113. 
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hood should enter the industry already established there. But 
mining in America had not yet become an industry of this charac- 
ter. Americans by reason of taste, training, and ancient usage 
locked to other fields of employment, and labor for the mines was 
difficult to find. In England and Wales, on the other hand, the 
industry had been long and highly developed; and the British 
workmen in the mining regions through many generations of train- 
ing had reached the greatest efficiency till then attainable. The 
migration of such men to the United States was, under the con- 
ditions then prevailing, of great economic importance. Their 
arrival made possible a development of American coal and iron 
fields that without them would have been indefinitely postponed. 
They promoted this development not only by adding enormously 
to the available supply of labor for such work, but also by impart- 
ing a knowledge of methods and processes that greatly enhanced 
the value of the labor furnished by other races. A study of the 
early growth of such communities as Johnstown’ or Shenandoah 
in Pennsylvania? affords indisputable evidence of the influence 
exerted by the skilled miners of England and Wales. 

Toward the end of the period under review such men became 
less necessary for the continuance of the development their labor 
had promoted. American inventiveness and genius for organiza- 
tion had gradually altered the system, methods, and processes of 
mining to such a degree that the special training needed by the 
miner could be acquired with less expenditure of time and teach- 
ing; and, meanwhile, men of the intelligence and general ability 
of the English and Welsh workmen learned to understand the 
opportunities offered in America by other forms of employment. 
The inevitable result of these changed conditions was indicated by a 
significant occurrence at Shenandoah in 1870 when, bad relations 
having arisen between laborers and employers, the old workmen 
left the mines, and their places were filled by the first immigration 
to that region from eastern Europe. The labor that developed 
the bituminous coal fields has always been supplied in large measure, 
and that for the anthracite fields almost wholly, by immigrants and 

t Immigration Commission, Community Reports, Johnstown, MSS, passim. 
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their offspring of the first generation.’ The children of native- 
born miners as a rule have not followed their fathers’ trade, and 
without immigration neither the coal nor the iron-mining industry 
would have expanded with anything like the rapidity witnessed by 
the nineteenth century. Without doubt the presence in the mines 
since 1875 of great numbers of foreigners with uncouth usages and 
a relatively low standard of life has deterred many natives from 
entering the work; but it was only one of a number of deterrents 
in this later period, and it had little or no influence in the period 
preceding. 

The part played by European immigrants in the development 
of American manufactures was of little less importance than their 
work in mining. Of all the operatives in iron and steel works in 
1870, Europeans composed about 40} per cent and natives 563 
per cent. In this field as in mining the British figured most 
largely with 1.16 per cent of their total number in this country 
over ten years of age to 0.89 per cent for the Irish, o. 50 per cent 
for the Germans, 0.11 for the Scandinavians, and o.ig for the 
natives. As in mining so in the manufacture of iron and steel 
Great Britain had long led the world, and it was to her that Ameri- 
can employers were forced to turn for the skilled labor necessary 
to establish and promote their industry. Before the middle of 
the century a molder of native birth was hard to find in any 
American city, and the same was true of many other skilled trades 
in the iron industry. Such workers were apt to be English, Welsh, 
or Scotch with Irish helpers.2 The important manufacture of 
cutlery at Meriden, Connecticut, was developed with the aid of 
English workmen who had acquired their skill at Birmingham and 
Sheffield. Until 1858 no less than seven-tenths of all the employees 
of the Cambria Steel Company at Johnstown were Welsh who had 
learned their trade before emigrating. In 1866 when a steel plant 
was first established at Steelton, Pennsylvania, though the main 
labor force was recruited among the ‘Pennsylvania Dutch,” it 
was to England that the employers sent for the skilled workers 

 Ibid.; MSS, 72. 2 Mooney, 120. 
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that were necessary to make the business a success.' Additional 
instances without number might be cited to show the contribution 
of immigrants to the growth of this industry. They promoted 
development not only by supplying labor for the lower grades of 
work, but also by doing work that natives could not do and by 
teaching methods and processes that the natives did not know. 
In 1850, for example, improvements in the hardware business at 
New Britain, Connecticut, led the employers to advertise abroad 
for machinists and lock-makers. This brought over thirty skilled 
laborers from Germany, and their influence soon induced others 
to follow; without them expansion according to modern methods 
would have been for a Jong time impossible. 

In the textile industries Europeans played a less important part 
that in the manufacture of iron and steel. Although the number 
employed in this field had been steadily increasing for more than a 
generation they composed only 33.39 per cent of the textile opera- 
tives in 1870, as against 61.02 per cent for the natives. Of the 
races engaging in this work the British contributed in proportion 
to their total number in this country a larger percentage than any 
other, but the Irish with a smaller relative percentage were actually 
much more numerous as textile operatives, inasmuch as they 
outnumbered the British in the United States nearly three to one. 
Germans and Scandinavians were found in: the textile works in 
even smaller numbers than in mining. The native operatives in 
the manufacture of cloth were more than twice as numerous as the 
native miners, and more than three times the number of natives 
in the iron and steel works. 

Before immigration to this country attained any considerable 
volume, the manufacture of cloth had already become well estab- 
lished. Its comparatively early rise was due to the fact that there 
was available for this work a class of labor that could not be used 
in mining, the iron works, and many other branches of manu- 
facturing, namely, the labor of women and children. The organiza- 
tion and methods of the cloth industry, the machinery used, and 
the processes applied were adapted to the utilization of this class 
of labor; and as long as such labor could be had in adequate 
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quantity the industry underwent little development other than 
mere physical expansion. In the adoption of heavier and speedier 
machinery and the application of more highly specialized processes 
imposing a greater physical and nervous strain on the laborer, 
America during the first half of the nineteenth century lagged far 
behind Great Britain. Mule spinning, for example, though intro- 
duced here in 1817, was little used as late as 1840." Henry C. Carey 
wrote in 1830 that the mule was not to be found in any Lowell 
factory, ‘‘and the consequence is that female labor here takes the 
place of male labor in England.’? In, this instance, as in some 
others, this most celebrated of early American economists converted 
cause into consequence: it was not the absence of the mule that 
caused the employment of female labor, but, on the contrary, 
the mule was not used in Lowell because only female labor was 
available in the mills, and such labor was not adapted to mule 
spinning. When Carey wrote, 80 per cent of all the operatives in 
the Massachusetts cotton mills, and nearly 70 per cent in the 
country as a whole, were women, in the main the daughters of 
New England farmers, for whom there was then no other field 
of remunerative employment. “The fertile prairies of the West 
had already attracted the more energetic young men, but their 
sisters remained at home. . . . . A girl’s opportunities for making 
money were few, and the amount received was small for such 
employment as straw braiding, binding shoes, dressmaking, or 
domestic labor.’ The annual earnings of mill hands were several 
times as much as an educated woman was paid for teaching.‘ 
The abundant supply rendered labor cheap for the mills but it 
was not very efficient, and the supply was precarious. The 
average mill girl expected to remain at work for only a short time; 
many worked half the year in order to go to school the other half,$ 
so there was no permanent body of employees, and a very large 
proportion of inexperienced hands in every factory.® Conse- 

t Abbott, Journal of Political Economy, XVI, 612. 

2 Carey, Essay on the Rate of Wages, 75. 

3 Lucy Larcom, Atlantic Monthly, XLVITI, sos. 
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quently the employers sought to exploit their labor force in such a 
way as to insure high profits without incurring the cost of making 
improvements. The working day averaged nearly thirteen hours; 
the mills were cheaply constructed and insanitary; the girls were 
compelled to deal at company stores, to live in company boarding- 
houses that were overcrowded and poorly kept; they were taxed 
to support the local churches; and there were other forms of 
extortion.’ To such imposition there was no organized opposition, 
because the operatives regarded their occupation as temporary, 
and no distinct and permanent class of wage earners had come 
into existence. But gradually this supply of native labor dimin- 
ished. ‘‘The clamor for teachers, missionaries, and wives for the 
great West was drawing away the girls of New England. The 
opening of new occupations for educated women in the east caused 
them to withdraw from mechanical employments; the Civil War 
hastened this withdrawal, for many women were wanted to nurse 
the sick and wounded, and still more to substitute as teachers and 
clerks the men who were away in the army.”? Into the places 
thus vacated came the immigrants. The Irish, the only race 
that went in large numbers to New England, did not and could 
not compete with natives for employment; so long as natives were 
available, if the Irish entered the mills at all it was as waste pickers 
or in some such low grade position. But after 1845, as the native 
girls moved into higher occupations it was the Irish that filled 
their vacant places. By 1854 half the operatives in the Lowell 
mills were already Irish, and during the next decade they came 
to form the main body of factory employees. Another decade 
saw this race also seeking higher employment, and the first annual 
report of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor in 1870 noted that 
the Irish element in the mills was already falling off and that 
French Canadians were taking their places.s It is evident that 
immigrant operatives did not displace, but rather replaced, native 
operatives in the factories, when these turned to other pursuits. 
The introduction of foreigners to the mills in large numbers, 

* Abbott, Journal of Political Economy, XVI, 684 ff. 
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however, lowered the social and moral tone and injured the repu- 
tation of the employment in the eyes of native families.* It thus 
rendered the return of native girls to this occupation difficult 
even in the case of those to whom a higher vocation was closed. 
In the meantime the supply of male labor furnished by immigra- 
tion led to such changes in the methods of manufacturing that 
women could no longer be used to the same extent as in earlier 
years. In the American cotton industry by 1870 men had come 
to compose more than 4o per cent of all employees; in the woolen 
mills they were more than 60 per cent. The establishments were 
much larger; the management was far less paternal; machinery 
had vastly increased in weight and speed; the processes demanded 
greater strength and nervous energy; the output was greater; 
wages were higher; and the cloth industry had more and more 
come to partake of the character of those other branches of manu- 
facturing for which women’s labor is little adapted. By far the 
greater part of the men whose labor brought about this develop- 
ment were immigrants or their sons. Men of native parentage 
were not then, and have never been, numerously employed in the 
cloth factories. 

Under the head of “‘Artisans” in the tables above are included 
blacksmiths, boot and shoe makers, bakers, butchers, cabinet 
makers, carriage and wagon makers, carpenters and joiners, 
cigar makers, coopers, masons, machinists, mechanics (not speci- 
fied), painters and varnishers, and tailors. Of the persons com- 
monly called artisans there were altogether, in 1870, 1,292,827, 
which was nearly half of the whole number engaged in manufactur- 
ing, mining, and the mechanical arts—a striking indication of the 
relative importance still maintained by the domestic system and 
mill production as compared with the factory system. The 
Europeans were a little more than 273 per cent of all these artisans; _ 
the natives something less than 60 per cent. In these skilled 
trades the Germans numerically greatly predominated with 11.70 
per cent of their number over ten years of age. The British, who 
were leading as miners and factory operatives, fell behind the 
Germans in this class with only 7.73 per cent of their number; 
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the Scandinavians showed only 5.01 per cent, while among the 
Irish only 4.63 per cent were skilled craftsmen. 

In this as in other branches of mechanical industry, excepting 
the textile works, the natives with 3.37 per cent were less numer- 
ously represented in proportion to their number than any immi- 
grant race. Yet it is interesting to note that, although the tastes 
and proclivities of the Americans were still prevailingly rural and 
agricultural rather than urban and mechanical, they had already 
established a reputation for ingenuity and for technical skill in 
using tools and mechanical devices. Until the nineteenth century 
was well advanced ship building had remained almost the only 
industry in which the American craftsman found incentive or 
opportunity to display his best qualities. In other fields, inven- 
tions were few, traditional methods of work were little altered, 
and such improvements of processes as occurred were usually 
introduced from abroad. But the growth of manufacturing, 
the field of production that peculiarly demands mechanical talent, 
led the American workman more and more to specialize his train- 
ing and his labor in that direction. General sagacity, readiness, 
and adaptability enabled him when once turned to mechanical 
pursuits to outstrip all competitors; and by the middle of the 
century native artisans were pronounced by competent observers 
to be better than those arriving here from any other country." 
The European mechanic usually found that a trade learned at 
home had to be relearned in America before he could secure steady 
employment.?/ The method of working and the tools used in this 
country differed from those of the Old World, because the objects 
aimed at differed. In Europe importance was attached to delicacy 
of detail, to nicety of finish, to durability of the work as giving 
permanence to the thing made. In America there was in that 
period little taste for delicate and artistic work; and so swift was 
the growth of cities and the progress of industry, that one decade 
frequently saw the work of the previous decade swept away and 
substituted by new creations. In consequence, the employer here 
did not require as in Europe durability of materials and processes; 
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what he sought was a thing adapted to meet an immediate 
and temporary need, a thing that could be exploited and used up 
before the progress of invention and the appearance of new wants 
made it expedient to abandon it. What chiefly amazed the Euro- 
pean was the speed with which the native artisan “turned off”’ 
his work. American tools and processes were mainly adapted to 
that end, and work was rushed to completion with a rapidity that 
the immigrant was unprepared to emulate.'’ The British workmen 
were able to adapt themselves to their new environment more 
readily than any other immigrant race? The Germans were 
peculiarly slow to do so; and as a result many sources of useful 
employment were shut against skilful craftsmen of that race by 
prejudice against their methods. Many of them found work only 
by accepting low wages; and even those that succeeded best often 
confessed that, had they worked as hard and denied themselves 
as much in Germany as they were forced to do in the United States 
they would have been better off in the old home than in the new.‘ 


From this review of the occupations of European immigrants 
it is obvious that there could have been in the period under review 
no serious competition between them and native Americans. The 
natives held possession of the field and had long since become 
adapted to the New World environment; they owned and con- 
trolled the resources of the country, and they created and adminis- 
tered the plans for further development; they were economically 
as well as politically the ruling class, and while free to choose their 
own vocation and location, they were in a position to assign the 
immigrants to such work as they themselves were unwilling or 
unable to do. In the main, they set the immigrants to the per- 
formance of the heavier, coarser work; and to the extent that 
this new force sufficed to do such work, they were able themselves 
to withdraw from it and use their energies in higher and more 
remunerative fields. 

Practically all of the immigrants who came to this country in the 
period under review permanently severed connections with their 
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native land and made their home in America. “Birds of passage,”’ 
except to some extent from the French districts of Canada,’ were 
exceedingly rare. No statistics were kept of returning immigrants 
but the fragmentary notices and contemporary comments on them 
are sufficient evidence that their number was relatively small. 
Such notices are found at every period of industrial depression 
but rarely at any other time. Niles stated in his Register in 1819 
and in 1823 that many Englishmen were obliged to return home 
because of lack of employment; and in the month of December, 
1832, he estimated that as many as 160 went back for the same 
reason. The return movement must have been small, however, 
as the British authorities found that in that year only 850 left 
Canada for England out of a total emigration from England to 
Canada of 51,746.4 In 1842, out of 51,800 that arrived at New 
York, the Custom House reports show that the business depression 
caused the return of 9,521.5 The New York Courier and Enquirer 
estimated that in 1854 some 12,000 Europeans went back because 
of disappointed expectations.© Transportation across the Atlantic 
had not in that period developed to such perfection that working- 
men could profitably spend a part of the year in the United States 
and return with their savings to live the rest of the year with their 
families in Europe. 

Practically all that came from Europe had the intention of 
remaining; and they were rapidly assimilated into the body of 
American citizens. The swiftness and completeness of this 
assimilation was startling to contemporary observers; its effective- 
ness is common knowledge to students of present day conditions 
in the United States. If ignorant immigrants, as an English 
writer said, a few years before the Civil War, were allowed to 
settle by themselves and to share in the government, the result 
would be dangerous. But they 
are taken by the hand on arrival, and sent, not into the forest, but into a more 
thickly populated country than the one they left, with towns as large as any 
in Europe except the two capitals, with schools better than any of the same 
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grade here, maintained at the public expense, with work enough for every- 
body skilful and unskilful, and with better educated persons than themselves 
to tell them what to do. They labor with the Americans, their children sit 
daily side by side with American children, reading from the same books, 
playing the same games, and learning to think the same thoughts. Tremen- 
heere complains . . . . that all history in the public schools is ignored except 
that of the Republic, and gives us a list of 21 questions prepared for the exami- 
nation of candidates for admission to the Lowell High School. We are not 
sure that .... there is not a profound policy in this. The child of the 
English or Scotch machinist in Massachusetts, of the German or Irish laborer, 
of the French or Italian artizan in New York or Philadelphia learns with the 
language and the institutions the history which tells him the greatness of his 
new country, and forgetting that he ever had another, he feels with a pride that 
even Lord Palmerston might envy Civis Romanus sum. If the first generation 
is never quite denationalized, the second is transformed by this process into 
very good Yankees. The fathers, too, soon get a little property (for there is 
plenty of labor and little pauperism) and thenceforth are identified with the 
stability of their new country, and by the time they become citizens, they have 
some just sense of the dignity they acquire and of the responsibility it entails.* 
In addition to what is said here it should be remembered that 
between Americans and the Europeans then coming to the United 
States racial differences were not strongly marked. This is clearly 
indicated by the relative frequency of intermarriage. In 1870 
when the total number of foreign-born residents was 5,566,546, 
there were no less than 1,157,170 persons with one parent foreign 
and the other American.? The result of these influences, acting 
with others that need not here be discussed, is that descendants 
of the European immigrants in the third generation are seldom to 
be distinguished from American citizens whose progenitors were 
here in the eighteenth century. 


Tuomas W. PAGE 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
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EARLY CANAL TRAFFIC AND RAILROAD 
COMPETITION IN OHIO 


In 1825 Ohio entered upon the work of building canals across 
the state to connect the Ohio River and the Great Lakes. Two 
canals were constructed, of which the first—the Ohio Canal— 
ran from Cleveland on Lake Erie to Portsmouth on the Ohio 
River. The first section of this was opened for traffic in 1827, 
and the entire canal was completed in 1833, when it immediately 
became profitable. The second one, at first called the Miami and 
later the Maimi & Erie Canal, was built from Cincinnati on the 
Ohio River to Dayton, between 1825 and 1833, and was later 
extended to Toledo on Lake Erie. The completed canal was not 
opened to through traffic until 1845. This was a shorter and more 
nearly level route, but its lake terminus was too far west to secure 
much of the through traffic either to or from the Erie Canal and the 
Hudson River. The use of these two canals by shippers, the shift- 
ing principles pursued by the canal commissioners in adjusting 
the toll-rates, the competition of the railroads and the struggle 
of the rival routes to secure the traffic, and the final diversion of 
most of it to the railroads—all these phases of the development 
of internal improvements in Ohio constitute an interesting and 
significant chapter in the economic history of the Middle West 
during the period from 1825 to 1860. Illustrations may also be 
found here of the fixation of rates by government officials, and of 
many practices in railway management supposed to belong to a 
later generation. 

Perhaps the most immediate and striking effect of the building 
of the canals in Ohio was an advance in commodity prices. By 
providing an outlet for the surplus of the interior they made 
possible a great increase in the prices of the articles there produced. 
On the other hand, the prices of commodities brought into the 
state were correspondingly lessened. Before the opening of the 

tIn 1817 the price of coffee at Chillicothe was 44 cents a pound; of loaf sugar, 
50 cents a pound; of pins, 50 cents a paper.—History of Ohio Caz-als, p. 127. 
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canals the region situated on the Ohio River, and to a less degree 
the territory on Lake Erie, alone enjoyed the benefits of an outside 
market. Thus flour sold at $15 in Sandusky in 1817, while in 
Columbus, Chillicothe, Circleville, and Worthington, where there 
was only a local demand and the market was consequently glutted, 
it sold at from $6.00 to $6.50. A similar situation existed as 
regards corn and other agricultural products. In fact there was 
practically no sale for these articles, and they often literally rotted 
in the farmers’ yards for want of a market.? A pioneer farmer 
would spend four days in making a journey of thirty-five miles to 
the river, where alone there was a market, with thirty-five or forty 
bushels of wheat. Arrived there he could dispose of it only in 
trade for glass, nails, salt, etc., at a nominal rate of about 30 cents 
a bushel. In 1813 wheat was selling in central Ohio at 20 to 30 
cents per bushel, and corn at 10 to 12} cents. By 1832, when the 
effects of the canals were beginning to be felt, the price of wheat 
rose to 50 and 75 cents, and that of corn to 37 cents.4 Even as 
early as 1831, when only a part of the canals had been opened to 
navigation, and that for a short time only, the canal commissioners 
reported as follows: 

The cash value of wheat, which forms the principal staple for exportation, 
has been advanced in the vicinity of the canals nearly 100 per cent, while 
many articles of importation, comprising some of the most important neces- 
saries of life, have been much reduced in price. Nor have the benefits of the 
canal navigation been confined to its immediate neighborhood: but have 
extended their influence more than one hundred miles from the extreme point 
to which the navigation has as yet been opened. The stimulus given to indus- 
try, by the increased value of the productions of our soil, is already felt, and 
its effects are seen in the great increase of agricultural productions destined 
for a foreign market. .... 

This improvement in transportation facilities gave the Ohio 
farmers an advantage over those who lived to the east of them, 


t Niles’ Register, April 26, 1817, p. 144. 

2 Rept. Canal Commissioners, 1833, House Jour., p. 329. Cf. also Governor’s 
message, 1819. 

3 Howells, Life in Ohio, p. 138. 

4 Rept. Canal Commissioners, 1833, House Jour., 1833, p. 320. 


5 Rept. Canal Commissioners, January 11, 1831, House Jour., 1831, p. 239. 
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where water transportation was lacking. ‘Wheat commanded a 
higher price at Massillon [on the northern section of the Ohio 
Canal], one hundred miles west of Pittsburgh, than at points 
sixty miles east of it." Nor was wheat the only commodity thus 
favorably affected. In 1829 a large amount of wool and cloths 
was conveyed overland from Steubenville to Massillon and thence 
sent via the Ohio Canal, Lake Erie, the Erie Canal, and the Hud- 
son to New York and Boston, at a considerable saving over the 
expense of wagoning to Baltimore or Philadelphia.2 In 1833 the 
canal commissioners concluded, after a detailed computation, 
that in that year alone a saving of $312,156.87 in the cost of trans- 
portation had been effected by the canals to the advantage of the 
people of Ohio. 

The effect of increased prices was of course to stimulate pro- 
duction. After the completion of the Erie Canal in 1825, western 
New York had enjoyed a profitable trade in furnishing supplies 
to emigrants; but after 1835 Ohio began to export breadstuffs 
and provisions in addition to supplying her own wants.4 In 1835 
there was exported from Ohio by the lakes the equivalent of 543,815 
bushels of wheat; by 1840 this figure had been raised to 3,800,000, 
an increase of nearly 600 per cent. In 1850 the exports of wheat 
and flour by way of the lake were equivalent to 5,754,075 bushels 
of wheat, and that too in spite of the fact that the crop of 1849 
was an absolute failure throughout the West. In the next year 
the exports were 12,193,202 bushels. Not all of this was carried 
by the canals, however, as there were now 400 miles of railroad 
in the state. 

Moreover much land which had hitherto been practically in- 
accessible was opened up by the canals. For instance, at the 
time the extension of the Miami & Erie Canal was projected, the 
entire northwestern section of the state north of Piqua was almost 
a wilderness. Before the completion of the canal in 1845 not a 
single bushel of grain or a single barrel of flour or pork was exported 


t Dial, in Ohio Archaeol. and Hist. Soc. Publ., XIII, 479. 
2 Rept. Board of Canal Commissioners, January 6, 1329, Ohio Canal Doc., p. 328. 
3 Rept. Canal Commissioners, January 22, 1833, House Jour., p. 329. 


4 Andrews, Report on Colonial and Lake Trade, 1852, pp. 55, 56. 
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from this region; by 1846 over 125,000 barrels of flour and almost 
2,000,000 bushels of grain were sent through the canal to the north- 
ern market. ‘Besides the products of the farms there was a very 
large business in the products of the forest, such as lumber, staves, 
hoop-poles, ashes, etc., all of which had, before that, very little 
value in that region. During the last eight months of 1848, 
300,000 bushels of wheat were transported from that wilderness 
district.” The canals provided also a cheap means of transporta- 
tion for the timber of this heavily wooded area. It had formerly 
been the practice in clearing the land to burn the logs in heaps 
and send the wood-ashes to market. Now canal boats would 
stop at any point on the canal and take on a load of wood, which 
sold in 1867 for $2.50 to $3.00 a cord. Thus where it had cost 
$15 to $20 an acre to clear the land, the sale of the wood now 
made clearing in itself profitable.’ 

But the effects of the canals were not limited to the benefits 
conferred on the farmers; the mineral resources of the state were 
also developed and a stimulus given to manufactures. From the 
moment the canals were opened to navigation the transportation 
of coal began,’ though it did not assume large proportions until 
after 1846, when the use of bituminous coal as a furnace coal was 
inaugurated in Ohio at Lowellville, Mahoning County.4 There- 
after its production and exportation increased by leaps and bounds.’ 
New coal mines were opened in the southeastern part of the state, 
and considerable coal was shipped to Buffalo and other eastern 

* r2th Ann. Rept. Board of Pub. Works, Exec. Doc., 1849, p. 142. 

2 29th Ann. Rept. Board of Pub. Works, 1867, Exec. Doc., 1867, p. 213. 

3 Rept. Board of Canal Commissioners, January 6, 1829, Ohio Canal Doc., p. 328. 

4 Howe, Hist. Coll. of Ohio, I, 44. Howe says that in 1840 the number of men 
employed in mining was 620. 

5 This is shown in the following table: 


COAL RECEIVED AT CLEVELAND VIA THE CANAL FROM THE INTERIOR 





Selected Years Number Bushels || Selected Years Number Bushels 
1833 peneedeed 49,131 1850 2,347,844 
1839 ROAR p 134,881 | 1852. | 3,049,749 
1844 nibeaacatard 540,305 1854 4,885,003 
AS 440nannaenentne 850,931 | 3855 aa Sememeeel 6,339,404 
re re 1,212,887 1857 : } 4,055,011 


1848 ppeceemeneas , ‘ F 1,920,961 
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points.’ Salt works were also developed along the Muskingum 
River and the Hocking Canal, and local salt began to take the 
place, to a small extent, of that brought from the Onondaga salt 
works of New York.? 

Within two years after it was begun, the first sections of the 
Ohio Canal were open for navigation. In the following year the 
southern part of the Miami & Erie Canal was opened. From the 
beginning down to the middle of the decade 1850-60 the tonnage 
carried on the canals steadily increased, although the character 
of the products changed somewhat from time to time. The 
principal articles transported were wheat, corn, oats, flour, pork, 
lard, butter, salt, whiskey, coal, pig iron, stone, lumber, and 
merchandise. The export trade of Ohio to the ocean was divided 
about evenly between the northern or lake route and the southern 
or river route. A general line of demarkation separating these 
two routes might be drawn almost across the center of the state 
from Piqua, about ninety miles north of Cincinnati on the Miami 
& Erie Canal, through Urbana, Columbus, Newark on the Ohio 
Canal, and Zanesville on the Muskingum Improvement, to Steu- 
benville on the Ohio River. The country north of this line in 
general sent its products to, and was supplied with merchandise 
from, New York; that to the south traded with New Orleans. 
Of the articles that were sent north to Cleveland and Toledo from 
the interior of the state, wheat, flour, and pork remained impor- 
tant until about 1852, when their exportation by way of the canals 

t Governor’s message, Exec. Doc. 1837, Doc. No. 1, p. 17. 


2 The shipments of domestic salt on these two waterways were as follows (Rept. 














Of New York Salt There 





Weas Muskingum Improve- Hocking Canal Salt, Was Shipped through the 

eg ment Salt, bbls. bbls. Ohio Canal from Cleve- 

land into the State, bbls 
1840... 1,705 77,254 
1841...... . . 13,672 4,186 59,773 
2642.... Sse 8,774 } 6,777 49,456 
1843... . : 11,773 10,279 44,310 
er : 19,042 | 9,416 73,325 





Cf. also Rept. Board of Pub. Works, 1841, Exec. Doc., 1841, Pt. I, Doc. No. 30, 
Ps 5+ 
3 Andrews, pp. 705-7. 
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dropped suddenly. Corn and oats continued to be shipped in 
about the same quantities until the time the canals were leased 
in 1861, when the statistics cease. The shipments of coal, on the 
other hand, continued to increase very steadily until 1857, when 
they fell to about half the former figures. Some tobacco and 
wool were also sent north. Salt from New York and general 
merchandise were the principal commodities that found their way 
into the interior of the state from Lake Erie, and both of these 
showed a decline after 1851. 

Of the articles that were exported from the state by way of 
Cincinnati and Portsmouth, and which were evidently destined 
for the southern markets, wheat was relatively insignificant; 
flour was important down to the Civil, War, though very fluctuat- 
ing; corn increased steadily until about 1857 (the banner year), 
when there was a sudden drop; pork and bacon declined greatly 
after 1852, while whiskey was sent south in a steady and almost 
unchanging stream to the end of 1860. Practically the only thing 
imported into the state from the South was general merchandise, 
and this declined greatly after 1854. 

In 1834 the canal commissioners reported a great increase in 
the amount of through traffic on the canals, “particularly the 
transportation of merchandise from the lake to the Ohio River, 
on the way from the eastern cities to the southwestern states.’’? 
This they attributed to the completion of the canal to the Ohio 
River, to a reduction in the canal tolls, and to a wider knowledge 
of the advantages of this route. About 1840, a great reduction 
in the price of transportation to the eastern cities by way of New 
Orleans diverted much of the produce of the southern part of the 
state to the longer river and ocean route, from the canal and lake 
route? After 1840, consequently, a change took place in the direc- 
tion of the traffic through the canals. Goods began to go down 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers to New Orleans, from which place 
they were sent to the Atlantic seaboard, instead of going through 
the canals and the lakes. The movement was from east to west 
through the canals; while return shipments from west to east were 

* Rept. Canal Commissioners, House Jour., 1834, p. 385. 


2 Rept. Board of Pub. Works, Exec. Doc., 1841, Doc. No. 30, p. 4. 
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made down the Mississippi. Portsmouth now became important 
chiefly as an exporting point for Ohio produce and only rarely for 
through traffic. Salt was almost the only article which was sent 
through the canals for points farther south.’ In 1840, for instance, 
out of 77,254 barrels of New York salt received at Cleveland, 12,390 
barrels were passed through Portsmouth and sent on down the 
Ohio; the rest was used for domestic consumption. Owing to the 
great length—308 miles—and the enormous lockage—1,206 feet 
the Ohio canal had very little through traffic; while the Miami & 
Erie was completed too late—1845—to be able to compete seriously 
with the railroads. Practically all the products carried on the Ohio 
canals were raised in the state and sent out, or were shipped into the 
state for domestic consumption.? In this respect the canals differed 
from the Erie Canal and the Pennsylvania canals. 

In consequence of this local character of the traffic, the canal 
revenues were immediately affected by fluctuations in the wheat 
crop, which was the staple agricultural crop in Ohio during this 
period. In 1829 the receipts from tolls were less than expected 
because of the unusually light crop of wheat. In 1841 the decrease 
in receipts was ascribed to the partial failure of the wheat crop, 
especially in the southern half of the state. In 1850 the decrease 
was said to have been occasioned chiefly by the diminished wheat 
crop of that year. On the other hand, in good years the revenues 
increased from the same source. 

The changing conditions of canal traffic are well illustrated by 
the efforts of the canal commissioners to retain control of the 
elusive business by adapting the tolls to new conditions as they 
arose. In general they followed the principle of “‘charging what 
the traffic will bear.” Thus the highest rates were charged on 
merchandise (a general term which included dry goods going south, 
and sugar, molasses, iron, nails, and other articles going north); 
and lower rates were fixed on cheap bulky articles, as coal, stone, 
lumber, etc. But the early rates were so high as to be practically 





t sth Ann. Rept. Board of Pub. Works, January 11, 1842, p. 4. 
28th Ann. Rept. Board of Pub. Works, December 23, 1844, pp. 4-7. 
3 Rept. Board of Pub. Works, Exec. Doc., 1843, Doc. No. 28, p. 5. 

4 Cf. Rept. Board of Pub. Works, 1845. 
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prohibitive for through traffic. Accordingly, in 1833, the year 
of the completion of the Ohio Canal, a new schedule of tolls was 
put into operation which cut the old rates in half.’ 

In the following year the Ohio board of canal commissioners in- 
vited the members of the New York canal board to meet with them 
and discuss a reduction in rates on through traffic. At the meeting 
it was agreed to reduce the rates on merchandise passing from the 
Hudson to the Ohio River 25 per cent below the existing rates, 
both on the Erie and on the Ohio canals? In 1837, when the 
prices of produce had risen greatly, largely on account of the infla- 
tion of the currency, 20 per cent was added to the then existing 
rates; the next year this was taken off merchandise passing south 
from Cleveland. In 1842, in consequence of the fall in prices, 
the board again reduced the tolls on wheat, flour, pork, lard oil, 
corn, leaf tobacco, and merchandise passing north, to the former 
rates. They also made a discriminating rate on flour, wheat, 
pork, lard oil, corn, and leaf tobacco passing over 200 miles, as 
an inducement for the shipment of these articles by the northern 
route. 

The canals were exposed to competition on all sides, and, during 

t The following table, giving a few selected rates, shows this clearly (Rept. Canal 
Commissioners, February 23, 1830, and February 21, 1833): 


RATES OF TOLL FOR OHIO AND MIAMI CANALS 








ARTICLES 


= 
| 1830 
, is. 


All kinds of merchandise, except as below, for first 100 miles or} 
any part, per ton per mile | 4. oO 
Same for each mile above 100 3- ° 
Same for each mile above 200 
Flour, wheat, beans, peas, whiskey, seeds, etc., per ton per mile 
up to 100 miles : ‘ 
Same for each mile above 100 ‘ I 
Same for each mile above 200 , } 
Corn, oats, rye, barley, buckwheat, etc., per ton per mile, up 
to 100 miles Es 


- OW 


Same for each mile above 100 ; ‘ 
Mineral coal and iron ore, per ton per mile, up to 100 miles.. 
Same for each mile above 100 cae 
Bricks for any distance, per 1,000 per mile. R s. 
Stones for building and rough stone, per perch per mile 
Same for each mile above 20 
Boards, planks, scantling and other sawed stuffs, per 1,000 ft. 
per mile up to 100 miles 2. 
Same for each mile above 100 


nAowund 
RAO HRM 


Rates same; 
Distance, 50 miles 
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2 Rept. Canal Commissioners, House Jour., 1834, p. 385. 


3 Rept. Board of Pub. Works, Exec. Doc., 1843, Doc. No. 28, p. 6. 
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the pressure of hard times and close economies, this manifested itself 
strongly. The construction of macadamized roads to connect 
with the National Road, together with the low rates of toll upon 
them, diverted considerable traffic from the canals in the southern 
part of the state in the vicinity of Cincinnati. In the North, too, 
many farmers wagoned their produce to the lake ports, where they 
exchanged it for salt and merchandise for their neighboring mer- 
chants, whereas in good times they would have sold it for cash and 
sent it by canal. Most important, however, was the competition 
created by the eastern cities and the different lines of transporta- 
tion leading tothem. Thus the Pennsylvania and Baltimore routes 
reduced their rates in 1843 below the cost of shipment by the Ohio 
Canal and the lakes, diverting the flour, pork, and leaf tobacco of 
the Muskingum valley, as far up as McConnellsville, to these 
routes. As a result of these causes the amount of wheat shipped 
north over the Ohio Canal that year fell off almost 500,000 bushels. 
There was also a marked decline in shipments of coal and pork.* 

The completion, in 1845, of the Miami & Erie Canal, which was 
much shorter and had less lockage than the Ohio Canal, induced 
the canal commissioners to make a determined effort to regain 
some of the traffic which had thus been diverted to other channels. 
Consequently in July of that year a great reduction was made in 
the rates of toll on all through traffic, especially on the heavy 
products of the Ohio valley and of the states to the south and west, 
so as to induce their shipment through the canals to the lake route. 

Iron, in its various forms, sugar and molasses, and other products of the 
south; hemp, cordage, bagging, and tobacco, the produce of Kentucky; 
lead of Missouri, etc., etc., were invited by low rates of tolls; and even flour 
and whiskey, which have hitherto gone south, were, for a time, induced to 
take a northern direction. All these heavy articles afforded freight for boats 
going northward, and thus secured a cheaper transportation for the merchan- 
dise of the east coming south, than could have been afforded had boats returned 
without freight, or only partially freighted.? 

* Rept. Board of Pub. Works, 1843, p. 6. 

2 Rept. Board of Pub. Works, Exec. Doc., 1845, Pt. I, Doc. No. 22, p. 281. 

It will be noticed that the canal commissioners practiced the various methods of 
later traffic managers of railroads: ‘‘charging what the traffic will bear,”’ encouraging 
backloading, discriminating freight classification, lower rates for through traffic than 
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for local, etc. 
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The effect of these changes in the rates of toll is well shown in the 
following table: ... + tt, 


ARTICLES SHIPPED THROUGH MIAMI & ERIE CANAL AND RECEIVED 
AT TOLEDO* 


Articles 1845 1846 | 1849 
Molasses [gals.].. . . scares 463,500 | 1,219,151 
Nails and spikes ['bs. or kegs ?] 4,306 24,776 16,039 
eS | re 1,164,591 1,732,341 
West India fruit [Ibs.].. ; 150 3,300 





* Rept. Board of Pub. Works, March 16, 1850 


In April, 1851, another general reduction in tolls was made, 
amounting on the average to about 30 per cent. The gross receipts 
in tolls increased under this encouragement nearly $100,000, and 
the canal freightage increased more than 4o per cent.' The im- 
mediate occasion for this drastic change was the growing competi- 
tion of railroads, and to this phase of the subject we must now 
devote more careful consideration. 


The railroads of Ohio may be said to belong to two distinct 
and well-defined periods in the history of the internal improvements 
of the state.2 The first period includes those commenced during 
the speculative movement of 1836 and 1837, and given state aid 
under the loan act of the latter year. Of the railroads commenced 
at that time four only were carried to completion, and these not 
until 1845-46. The other projects, premature and unable to stand 
without state support, fell to the ground. One of the railroads 
that was completed was the Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland, 
which by 1848 offered through rail communication between Cin- 
cinnati and the lakes. Up to this time the railroads had been only 
isolated fragments, and no entire route had traversed the length 
or breadth of the state. 

The second period of railroad development in Ohio may be 
said to date from about 1850. In this year there were 375 miles 
of railway in the state. The next decade saw a rapid extension of 
the railway net across the middle states, and Ohio fully shared in 

* Rept. Board of Pub. Works, December 29, 1851. 

2 Andrews, Rept. on Colonial and Lake Trade, p. 356. 
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this expansion; lines were built in every direction, paralleling and 
crossing the water routes and offering most effective competition. 
In 1851 the Cleveland, Columbus & Cincinnati line was opened for 
traffic; the Cleveland & Pittsburg in 1852. ‘‘In the same year the 
Michigan Central and Michigan Southern lines were both opened. 
The connecting link between Cleveland and Toledo was opened in 
the next year, furnishing through rail communication to Chicago” 
from the Atlantic seaboard. By 1860 the railroad mileage in Ohio 
had grown to 2,946, which meant the building of 2,571 miles during 
the decade, or three times the mileage of the entire canal system. 
The effect of this new and vigorous competition upon canal traffic 
and canal revenue was immediate and disastrous; by 1856 the 
gross receipts of the canals had for the first time fallen below the 
cost of operation and maintenance. 

The shifting of traffic from the canals to the railroads was 
at first vigorously resisted by the canal commissioners;? but 
later they became resigned to the situation and made no effort 
to change it. In general, the principle followed had been to fix a 
maximum toll on all articles, and then a rate per mile until this 
maximum was attained. For through freight between the river 
and the lakes still lower rates had been granted. In the toll sheet 

* Hadley, Railroad Transportation, p. 36. 

? At first the full significance of the change to be wrought by railroad competi- 
tion was not realized, and it was thought that the canals would continue to hold their 
own. The following extract from the debates in the constitutional convention, held 
in 1850, will illustrate this point: 

“Mr. Archbold: I therefore anticipate a great reduction of tolls [on canals], for 
surely no man will adopt the tedious and costly mode of conveyance by the canals, 
when he can send his property by the cheaper and speedier route of the railroad. The 
great saving of time and trouble will give the railroads an immense preference. 

“Mr. Reemelin: The price of coals is so great in Ohio that railroads can never 
transport heavy goods as cheaply as the canals, and I think, take it upon the average, 
owing to the increase of wealth and of production by the means of the railroads, the 
canals will still find as much employment as formerly, and that the gross amount of 
tolls will not be reduced. 

““Mr. Hitchcock: It has been found that railroads built along the lines of canals 
have not diminished the net revenue of the canals. In England, where railroads 
have been built right by the side of canals, it has in many instances increased the carry- 
ing trade and revenues of the canals in part by carrying coals for the railroads and 
railroad works. 

“Mr. Archbold: I may be mistaken in this matter.’’-—Debates of Ohio Constitu- 
tional Convention, 1851, I 483. 
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of April, 1851, mentioned above, a new principle was adopted, to 
meet the competition of the railroads. At the principal points 
of contact with the railroads, namely, Dayton, Columbus, and 
Newark, rates on the canals were reduced to a point considerably 
below the previous rates. Thus, the rate on wheat, flour, pork, 
whiskey, etc., from Newark to Cleveland, was cut from $1.00 
per 1,000 pounds to 70 cents; while from Columbus to Cleveland 
the rate was made only 60 cents—a lower rate for a longer haul.’ 
When objection was made to these discriminatory rates, on the 
ground that they would build up the favored points at the expense 
of others, the board admitted the truth of the objection, but 
added: ‘‘This advantage was not given to them by the action 
of the Board of Public Works.” The following year, however, 
they completely abandoned the principle of discrimination, in 
the toll sheet of January 29, 1852, and adopted the former method 
of a uniform rate per mile until the maximum was attained, no 
exception being made in favor of any particular point.? At the 
same time a general reduction of about 25 per cent in rates was 
made on all articles. 

The Board of Public Works expressed the hope that their 
action would be seconded by the railroad companies whose lines 
intersected the canals, in the establishment of uniform rates of 
freight on their lines. And in its session of that year the legis- 
lature endeavored to give legislative authority to this wish by the 
enactment of a law’ requiring railroads in the vicinity of, or inter- 
secting, the state canals to establish uniform rates of freight, and 
to publish their freight tariffs, and forbidding them to charge less 
or to evade such published rates. The railroad companies, how- 
ever, did not obey the law, but treated it as a nullity.4 The 

* Rept. Board of Pub. Works, Exec. Doc., 1851, Pt. I, Doc. No. 22, p. 294. 

? Rept. Board of Pub. Works, Exec. Doc., 1852, Pt. I, Doc. No. 19, p. 229. In 
this same report the Board speaks of “‘the beneficial influence, to the people, of a fair 
competition between the canals and railroads.” The Board opposes the sale of the 
canals on the ground that they would most likely be bought up by the railroads, which 
would then have a complete monopoly of the carrying trade at their own rates of 
freight.—Jbid., p. 330. 

3 Act of May 1, 1852. 

4 Rept. Board of Pub. Works, Exec. Doc., 1852, Pt. I, p. 230. Cf. Spec. Rept. 
Board of Pub. Works, Exec. Doc., 1861, App., p. 92. 
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falling-off in canal tolls the next year was ascribed by the Board 
of Public Works to the decrease in the wheat crop—it was over 
5,000,000 bushels less in 1852 than in 1850—and to the larger home 
consumption of breadstuffs owing to the presence of great numbers 
of laborers engaged in the construction of railroads. To forestall, 
if possible, the growing competition of the railroads, another whole- 
sale reduction in canal freight rates was made of about 30 per cent 
below the level fixed by the previous toll sheet of January 29, 1852. 

The rates of toll were now lower than on any other canals 
in the United States, not excepting the Erie Canal,’ and would 
have been sufficiently low to retain the vanishing traffic had other 
conditions been equal. But the other conditions were not equal. 
The Ohio canals, owing to their length and their great lockage— 
this was especially true of the Ohio Canal—had never been adapted 
to through traffic, but had been of service primarily in carrying 
Ohio’s own products to market. But even now Ohio farmers 
were feeling keenly the competition of states farther west in wheat- 
growing, which was steadily moving westward with the railroads. 
The canals, too, ran north and south, while the routes of trade 
were now east and west, so that the railroads met the needs better 
than the canals and rivers. But, most of all, the railroads them- 
selves were being improved, and as they grew were seeking new 
business at any price. The scattered fragments and links were now 
being connected into systems. ‘“‘‘Consolidation’ is the order of the 
day,” wrote the Ohio Canal Board, ‘‘or affiliations of interests, 
heretofore deemed irreconcilable. The immense railroad system of 
Ohio is rapidly becoming a unit, over which periodical conventions 
of railroad officers constitute a flexible, but most efficient, board 
of control.’? The mere growth of the railway net in Ohio, pene- 
trating into almost every county in the state, with active, energetic 
agents to solicit business at every important point, put the canals 
at a disadvantage. Add to this the practice of discrimination by 
the railroads,3 in which the state officers could not engage, and the 

* Rept. Board of Pub. Works, Exec. Doc., 1853, Pt. I, Doc. No. 3, p. 45. 

2 Rept. Board of Pub. Works, Exec. Doc., 1853, Pt. I, p. 47. 

3“ And in many cases, to get freight, they have even made special contracts, at 
prices below their usual charges.”—Rept. Board Pub. Works, Exec. Doc., 1855, Pt. I, 
Doc. No. 32, p. 440. 
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real wonder is, not that the canals lost traffic, but that they retained 
any. It was much easier for the railroads to steal the existing 
business than to develop new business. As a matter of fact the 
tonnage of the canals kept growing, but the increase was in a 
class of freight upon which very low rates of toll were charged, and 
chiefly in coal... The net revenues, on the other hand, were now 
steadily falling. and in the year 1856 fell below zero. 

The chief reason for this deficit was the loss of revenues on the 
Miami & Erie Canal, the receipts of which were practically cut 
in half by the competition of the Toledo & Western R.R., when it 
opened for business in the summer of 1856. This road extended 
from Toledo to Lafayette, Ind., touching every important canal 
town for a distance of 216 miles. It continued to divert traffic 
to itself from the canal until, in 1860, of 7,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
corn, and oats received at Toledo, over 4,000,000 bushels were 
carried by the railroad.2_ In the next year a large portion of the 
remaining business was taken from the Miami & Erie Canal by 
the opening of the Wabash Valley Railroads The Ohio Canal 
met even more severe competition. The Pennsylvania & Ohio 
Canal Co.. to which the state had contributed $450,000, was sold 
to the Cleveland & Mahoning R.R. Co., which immediately raised 
the rates of toll on the canal to a prohibitive figure, thus diverting 
from the state canal, to which it was tributary at Akron, a con- 
siderable amount of traffic. Between Akron and Dover the Ohio 
Canal came into competition with the Tuscarawas branch of the 
Pittsburgh & Cleveland R.R.; the competition of this road culmi- 
nated in 1860, when it secured a written contract from all shippers 
of freight to or from Dover to use the railroad in preference to the 
canal, without regard to any reduction in toll rates made on the 
canals, or reduction in the price of transportation by boat owners.‘ 

Although the canal tolls had been repeatedly reduced, it became 
necessary to decrease them still further in order to meet this active 
and growing competition. In the spring of 1859 a further reduction 

* Ibid., p. 440. 

? Minority Rept. Board of Pub. Works, 1861, Exec. Doc., App., p. 97. 

3 Rept. Board Pub. Works, Exec. Doc., 1857, Pt. I, Doc. No. 12, p. 482. 

4 Minority Rept. Board of Pub. Works, 1861, Exec. Doc., App., p. 97. 
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of about 30 per cent was put into operation, which it was hoped 
would save to the canal at least the carriage of the heavier kinds 
of freight. But even these classes of traffic were now declining, 
the year 1855 having, for example, marked the maximum of coal 
received at Cleveland from the canal. Every reduction in the 
canal tolls was met by similar reduction in railroad freight charges, 
where they came into competition with the canals, and thus the 
act of the canal board failed to retain the traffic, and resulted only 
in lower revenues. The outbreak of the panic in the summer of 
1857 materially affected the canal business, together with that of 
the railroads, although a deficit in the net revenues was averted 
by drastic economies of over $70,000 in expenditures. The 
appearance in the next year, however, of an actual deficit of over 
$60,000 led to serious questioning of the value of the state canals 
and to agitation for their sale or lease. After five years of deficits, 
the General Assembly was persuaded to lease the canals to a private 
corporation, by which they were operated until 1877. During 
this period no statistics of traffic or rates are available. 
ERNEST L. BOGART 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


t Rept. Board of Public Works, Exec. Doc., 1859, Pt. I, p. 645. The character 
of the reductions, which were greatest in the case of the maximum rates, is well illus- 
trated by these extracts from the toll sheets: 

RATES OF TOLL PER 1,000 POUNDS 
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WASHINGTON NOTES 


THE UNION PACIFIC DECISION 

What is probably the most important opinion since the decisions in 
the Standard Oil and American Tobacco cases was handed down by the 
Supreme Court of the United States on December 2 (No. 446, October 
term, 1912) in the so-called Union Pacific case. The point at issue was 
whether the provisions of the Sherman anti-trust act of 1890 had been 
violated through the purchase by the Union Pacific R.R. Co. of a con- 
trolling interest in the capital stock of the Southern Pacific Co., whereby 
the Union Pacific was practically able to direct the affairs of the Southern 
Pacific. The total holding of Southern Pacific stock by the Union 
Pacific amounted to 750,000 shares or about 373 per cent—subsequently 
increased to 46 per cent—of the outstanding stock of the Southern 
Pacific. This stock was held for the Union Pacific by one of its pro- 
prietary companies, the Oregon Short Line R.R. Co. In the case as 
brought before the Supreme Court, it was shown that the two roads 
more or less parallel one another and that the control of the Southern 
Pacific by the Union Pacific practically eliminated competition between 
the two systems, thus making the combination one in restraint of trade 
under the anti-trust law. In deciding the case, the court considered 
carefully the question whether or not in such an instance of control it 
was necessary that rates or prices should have been manipulated in 
order to create a monopoly. It reached the conclusion that— 
competition between two such systems consists not only in making rates, 
which, so far as the shipper was concerned, the proof shows, were by agree- 
ment fixed at the same figure whichever route was used, and then apportioned 
among the connecting carriers upon a basis satisfactory to themselves, but 
includes the character of the service rendered, the accommodation of the 
shipper in handling and caring for freight, and the prompt recognition and 
adjustment of the shippers’ claim. . . . . The maintenance of these by rival 
companies promoted their business and increased their revenues. The induce- 
ment to maintain these points of advantage—low rates, superiority of service 
and accommodation—did not remain the same in the hands of a single domi- 
nating and common ownership as it was when they were the subjects of active 
promotion by competing owners whose success depended upon their accom- 
plishment. The consolidation of two great competing systems of railroad 
engaged in interstate commerce by a transfer to one of a dominating stock 
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interest in the other creates a combination which restrains interstate commerce 
within the meaning of the statute because, in destroying or greatly abridging 
the free operation of competition theretofore existing, it tends to higher rates 

. nor does it make any difference that rates for the time being may not 
be raised and much money be spent in improvements after the combination is 
affected. It is the scope of such combinations and their power tosuppressorstifle 
competition or create monepoly which determines the applicability of the act. 

The significant feature of the decision undoubtedly is the doctrine 
that the creation of potential monopoly or of the conditions under 
which the results of monopoly may be made manifest, is as obnoxious 
to the Sherman law as the actual raising of prices or the visiting of hard- 
ship upon consumers as a result of action on the part of combining con- 
cerns seeking to create the monopoly for tht particular purpose. This 
is a decided step in advance of the doctrine of monopoly laid down in 
the Standard Oil and Tobacco decisions. The court also goes tarther 
than it did in those decisions with reference to providing a remedy. 
It states that— 
in applying the general rule of relief we must deal with each case as we find it, 
and in the present one the object to be attained is to restrain the operation of, 
and effectually terminate, the combination created by the transfer of the stock 
to the Union Pacific Co. In this view, the decree to be entered in the District 
Court shall provide an injunction against the right to vote this stock while 
in the ownership or control of the Union Pacific Co., or any corporation owned 
by it, or while held by any corporation or person for the Union Pacific Co., 
and forbid any transfer or disposition thereof in such wise as to continue its 
control, and shall provide an injunction against the payment of dividends 
upon such stock while thus held, except to a receiver to be appointed by the 
District Court to collect and hold such dividends until disposed of by the 
decree of the court. 

The court then goes on to discuss the question what plan for the 
reorganization of the Union Pacific shall be developed, and how the re- 
organization may be shaped so as to retain to the road its Central Pacific 
connection from Ogden to San Francisco. The opinion further directs 
that such plan as may be determined upon in this connection shall be 
submitted within three months, the justices apparently taking the view 
that nothing is to be considered as preventing the government from 
formulating such a plan and offering it at the appointed time, provided 
that it contains nothing objectionable as judged by the standards of the 
Sherman anti-trust law. Thus, in providing a remedy, the court like- 
wise goes farther than it did in the Oil and Tobacco cases, since it not 
only practically orders a dissolution as was done in those cases, although 
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under somewhat different conditions, but it provides that the control 
of the Southern Pacific stock shall be of no particular service to those 
who now possess it, inasmuch as they are not allowed to vote the shares 
or to receive the dividends. The action taken is, therefore, decidedly 
in advance of anything thus far accomplished in the direction of anti- 
trust regulation by the Supreme Court, in its interpretation of the 
Sherman law. 
RAILROAD MONOPOLY AND THE TRUST LAW 

Another important phase of the railway regulation question has 
been submitted to Congress in connection with the demand for an 
investigation of the New York, New Haven & Hartford R.R., and 
for subsequent legislation. This demand for investigation grows out 
of recent serious accidents upon the road in question and the belief 
prevalent in New England that the succession of accidents is due to the 
monopolized character of the line and the absence of healthy competi- 
tion and of the stimulating effect of such competition in producing effi- 
ciency. The demand for an investigation of the road is not in itself of 
great importance nor can the terms or tone of the resolution providing 
for the investigation now pending before the Rules Committee of the 
House of Representatives be wholly approved. Already several inves- 
tigations are under way through other than congressional agencies. 
Taken together, they constitute a comprehensive scheme of inquiry, 
including as they do the operations of the federal grand jury in New 
York City, the work of a section of the Interstate Commerce Committee 
at Boston, and other minor elements, to say nothing of the discussion 
of the New Haven situation now in progress in two or more legislatures 
in the New England states. The large significance of the present state 
of things is found in the evident disposition to break up the New Haven 
monopoly of transportation and to insist upon the restoration of compe- 
tition, if that be possibie, through the cancellation of a recent agreement 
between the New Haven and the (Canadian) Grand Trunk Ry. where- 
by the latter was debarred from extending its line through New England 
in competition with the New Haven. In the past, there has been a 
disposition to take the view that enforcement of proper rate control 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission furnished sufficient protec- 
tion for the public against railroad oppression and that it was not neces- 
sary to go farther by attempting to compel the observance of regulations 
against combination such as were desired in the industrial world. Con- 
gress seems now to be of a mind, as does the Supreme Court, to apply 
the Sherman act as well as the Interstate Commerce act to the carriers. 
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REVISION OF THE TARIFF BEGUN 

Announcement of a series of hearings on the tariff question, before 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives, to 
begin on January 6, 1913, and to extend throughout that month, not 
only is the first step in the revision of the tariff, but also indicates a 
return to the method of investigation and revision in vogue in past 
operations of the same sort. The announcement of hearings does not 
materially differ from that which was made at the time the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff was first taken up for consideration. The time allowed 
is a little longer than before, although not very much. Two or three 
days are allotted to each of the schedules of the tariff in alphabetical 
order, and it is assumed that producers who wish to be heard will present 
themselves without any special invitation. This plan of action follows 
precedent, the same method having been adopted under Republican 
control four years ago. The question ot how the revision is to be carried 
through and whether it will be managed in the same way as on the last 
occasion is proving of fundamental interest to the business community. 
The assumption had been that the Underwood bills already adopted by 
the House, and either defeated in the Senate or passed there and vetoed 
by the President, would constitute the backbone of the new measure. 
Announcement of the hearings has led some to suppose that such would 
not be the case. The inference does not altogether follow, as it is being 
quietly asserted by political leaders that the hearings are more to satisfy 
public opinion than to get information. It is, however, certain that 
changes will be made in the Underwood rates wherever evidence indi- 
cates that this should be done, or where party necessity requires it. On 
the other hand, the defeat of the tariff commission appropriation at the 
last session of Congress assures that the work will be carried on without 
the “‘scientific”’ assistance which has figured so largely in current discussion 
for some time past. 

A NEW BANKING BILL 


Some advance has been made during the past few weeks in the devel- 
opment of banking and currency legislation, by the reaching of a deter- 
mination that hearings shall be held before a subcommittee of the House 
of Representatives Banking and Currency Committee, vested some 
time ago with the power to develop legislation on this subject. The 
hearings are to begin early in January, and at them discussion will 
be had with representatives of the principal banking, wholesaling, 
retailing, farming, and labor organizations of the country. The purpose 
of these hearings is to ascertain to what extent the various commercial 
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and industrial interests have made up their minds with reference to 
banking reform, both in general terms and as regards the formulation 
of a distinct bill on the subject. In addition to the announcement of 
the hearings there has also been given to the public a statement that 
President-elect Wilson desires that immediate action shall be taken, 
and that the banking and currency question shall be dealt with at the 
special session of Congress which is to meet in March or April next. 
The attitude of the President-elect and of the House leaders practically 
guarantees an immediate effort to pass some measure through Congress 
at the earliest possible date. Prospects now favor the conclusion of the 
hearings in February, and the subsequent reporting of a bill either at 
the end of the short session which closes March 4, or early in the special 
session. If this bill proves satisfactory to the party managers, it would 
be reasonable to expect a readoption by the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the new House which will meet for the first time at the special 
session. In the natural course of events, this committee will probably 
be identical with the committee in the present Congress—save in so far 
as the retirement of old members may necessitate the substitution of 
new ones—so that there would be no reason to doubt the ratification of 
what had been done by the present committee. This would insure 
very early action in starting the measure in the new Congress and would 
to that extent increase its chances of success at the first session. 





REVIVAL OF “GREENBACKISM” 

An incident of crucial significance in connection with the effort for 
banking reform is, however, seen in the well-authenticated attempt of 
Mr. William J. Bryan to secure the adoption by members of the Demo- 
cratic party in Congress of a banking plan of his own in opposition to each 
and all of the various rival banking plans that have been thus far sug- 
gested. Mr. Bryan’s plan relates almost entirely to the issue of notes. 
He desires to have the power of note issue placed exclusively in the hands 
of the government, and would require that, in order to get notes, banks 
be compelled to make a showing that they possess an adequate amount 
of commercial paper of specified kinds. When this had been demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of the designated local officers, the government 
would deposit in the bank making the application circulating notes to 
an amount equal to that for which the bank had made application. 
These notes would be redeemable at the Treasury and would constitute 
a single uniform government currency. On the whole, the plan thus 
suggested, although refined in various particulars as compared with the 
various Bryan plans that have been urged in the past, is a revival, under 
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a different name, of the original greenback or government legal-tender 
currency idea that has figured so largely in times past in connection 
with the proposals of the radical wing of the Democratic party. The 
reappearance of this scheme constitutes a serious threat against the 
success of the party in dealing with the currency question; and is 
admitted to open before President-elect Wilson a problem the inevi- 
tableness of which must be recognized and met, if Mr. Wilson is not to 
lose the confidence of the conservative element in the community. 
Thus far he has made no positive announcement of policy beyond the 
expression of his desire that the banking question shall be dealt with at 
the special session of Congress in the coming spring. 


PANAMA CANAL TOLLS 


President Taft has formally completed the arrangements for open- 
ing the Panama Canal, by issuing his proclamation establishing the 
rate of toll for vessels passing through the waterway at $1.20 per net 
registered ton. The action is in accordance with the recommendations 
of Professor Emory R. Johnson, the government’s Isthmian Canal 
expert, who has just completed an elaborate inquiry into the subject. 
Practically the substance of his investigation is contained in Senate 
Document No. 575 (62d Cong., 2d sess.), but a fuller treatment will 
shortly be issued. Professor Johnson reaches some important conclu- 
sions apart from the findings which relate to the amount of the tolls and 
which have led him to suggest a rate of charge decidedly in excess of the 
minimum fixed by Congress. These findings are nowhere more note- 
worthy than in those passages which recommend a flat, uniform charge 
to domestic and foreign vessels alike, and which thus repudiate the 
action of Congress in directing that the tolls be remitted to American 
vessels engaged in the coasting trade. Of considerable importance also 
is Professor Johnson’s finding that the arrangements for coaling and 
other matters relating to the passage of vessels through the canal will 
be of quite as great importance in determining the choice of the Panama 
instead of the Suez route to the Orient, as are the rates of charge for 
tolls. The effect of the report has already been seen in the renewal 
of the attempt in Congress to secure the consideration of a measure 
withdrawing the favors granted to American vessels in the original 
canal act. The uneasiness and uncertainty in legislative circles with 
reference to the unwise action already taken have been increased by 
the filing of the British government’s protest through the Department of 
State against the proposed remission of tolls. This protest, couched 
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in vigorous but courteous language, has not yet been made known to 
Congress, but its contents have been given to the public and have had 
even more effect than would have been the case had they been incor- 
porated into a presidential message. Great Britain demands, and will 
insist upon, the arbitration of the case if we are not willing ourselves to 
rectify the injustice done. It is quite generally conceded by those who 
have closely examined the American side of the case that representatives 
of the United States would stand an exceedingly slender chance in such 
an arbitration. 
PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE AND THE CHURCH 

The issue between advocates and opponents of Philippine inde- 
pendence has now been definitely joined. President Taft in his general 
message to Congress (December 6) devotes large space to the subject, 
as does Secretary of War Stimson in his annual report, made public 
December 9. Both the message and the report take direct issue with 
the Jones bill (H.R. 22, 143, 62d Cong., 2d sess.) which proposes to grant 
independence to the Islands after a probationary period of eight years, 
during which preparation is made for the change. The President and 
the Secretary assert that to do what is thus suggested in the Jones bill 
would be to abandon a trust for civilization placed in our hands, whether 
fortunately or unfortunately, but accepted nevertheless by the United 
States. They dwell largely upon the good that is being done in the 
American occupation of the Philippines and the advances in education, 
sanitation, and municipal improvements under the existing régime. 
This advance, they claim, would be lost were the government of the 
Islands to be placed in native hands again. The weak part of the argu- 
ment lies in the assertion that there would be complete retrogression 
in the event that the United States should withdraw from the Islands, 
or that nothing would be done by a native government in the direction 
in which we have been working. Such statements are of course pure 
conjecture and without any support, further than that of mere opinion, 
while there is abundance of well-founded assertion to the contrary. 
On the other hand, a more powerful influence than that of argument has 
been introduced into the situation. The Catholic church, always pro- 
foundly hostile to independence, has set at work powerful influences to 
block the progress of the independence bill, since it is feared that such 
a change of sovereignty would be injurious to the church itself and to 
the large holdings of the religious orders. The struggle over the bill 
is likely therefore to furnish lessons of unusual interest, as it will afford 
a test of the existing power of the church in American federal affairs. 











BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 
Waterways versus Railways. By Harotp G. Moutton. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1912. 8vo, pp. 468. $2.00 net. 

At this time, when the question of improving inland waterways is 
engaging so much public attention, Mr. Moulton’s book is timely. It 
contains an adequate and forceful presentation of the case from the 
viewpoint of one who doubts the wisdom of further investment of public 
money in constructing canals and deepening rivers. The several water- 
way projects now under construction or under consideration are sum- 
marized; each is carefully analyzed; the possibilities of each are tested; 
and a comparison is made of conditions in this country with those 
obtaining in Europe, where waterway transportation is so highly devel- 
oped. The information relating to English and Continental waterways 
was gathered during an extended trip abroad, and in supplementing the 
data obtained at first hand, Mr. Moulton has consulted a large amount 
of literature applying to both European and American transportation 
methods and results. The book is written in a lucid and interesting 
style. It is to be hoped that it will find its way into the hands of public 
men and others who are now discussing the subject with an incomplete 
knowledge of the facts. 

After reviewing the causes which have led to the revival of interest 
in waterways, Mr. Moulton discusses the current arguments in their 
favor, and succeeds in casting serious doubt upon the practicability and 
economy of any extensive enlargement of existing waterway facilities. 
He brings out clearly the fact that the Mississippi River runs across 
and not with the great channels of traffic, and proves the unsoundness 
of the common belief that movement by water is cheaper than trans- 
portation by rail when to the rate paid by the shipper is added the 
interest and maintenance charges met by state-levied taxes. He shows 
clearly the many handicaps inherent in waterway transportation, par- 
ticularly when transshipment is necessary. In the chapter dealing with 
the enlargement of the Erie Canal, attention is called to the fact that it 
was promoted through the influence of sectional interests hoping to 
benefit at the expense of the state as a whole; that no adequate investi- 
gation of the traffic possibilities was ever made; and that there has been 
no computation of the inclusive cost of transport. He concludes that 
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‘from whatever angle we approach the problem we find support for the 
contention that transportation by rail is cheaper than transportation by 
canal, when there is included in the cost of the canal the state-levied 
taxes which cover the original cost of the highway and the annual expense 
of maintenance.” 

The three chapters dealing with conditions in Germany are the best 
in the book and summarize many statistics which are not elsewhere 
available in such concise form. His conclusion is that on the Rhine 
alone can waterway transportation be regarded as successful. The 
Rhine constitutes but 6 per cent of the waterway mileage but it carries 
43 per cent of the waterway traffic. In general, the German waterway 
traffic has been developed through the aid of a governmental policy 
which falls heavily upon the taxpayer. From personal inquiry, Mr. 
Moulton had been led to believe that the German officials are well aware 
that this policy is economically unsound, but it seems that they are not 
free to express their convictions because the Kaiser is behind the move- 
ment and strongly holds the view that waterways are the basis of the 
prosperity of the Fatherland. 

As specific instances of the net result of this policy, it is shown that 
on the Main-Danube Canal the deficit amounts to 28 cents per ton of 
freight passing through the canal; on the network of canals in the 
vicinity of Berlin, the deficit is 23 cents per ton; on the Weser River it 
is 59 cents per ton; and on the most ambitious of waterway projects 

—the Dortmund-Ems Canal—the deficit is 60 cents per ton. The total 
cost of Prussian waterways is shown as $198,420,270, and the annual 
deficit met by taxes as $13,498,777, a sum equivalent to a loss of 6.8 
per cent on the investment. The railways, if free to lower their rates, 
could undoubtedly take nearly all of the traffic; but they are restrained 
from competing with the waterways, and rates are maintained on a 
basis which insures a substantial differential in favor of the rivers and 
canals. Yet notwithstanding this policy an increasingly larger propor- 
tion of the traffic moves by rail. 

In France and Belgium a similar policy prevails and like results 
follow. In England, where there is free play in competition, the canal 
traffic is constantly declining. The famous Manchester Ship Canal, 
which cost £16,790,491 (twice the estimated cost), and which was ex- 
pected to pay 5 per cent dividends on its capitalization, has found itself 
unable to pay interest on the money borrowed from the city, and the 
stockholders have practically given up hope of dividends. Contrary to 


Shown as 7.8 per cent in the book—evidently a typographical error. 
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expectations, Manchester merchants have neglected to send their traffic 
through the canal, and the company complains of their lack of patriotism 
in using other means of transportation. 

It is unfortunate that the book shows evidence of a slight bias in 
favor of the railways. Moreover there are several inaccuracies, one 
of a somewhat seriouy nature. In the preface, Mr. Moulton states that 
he approached the study of the question with some sympathy toward 
the theory that certain commodities move more cheaply by water, but 
that his mental attitude gradually changed as his investigation pro- 
gressed. Because his views were steadily undergoing revision, he apolo- 
gizes for the method of attack, but concludes that it is preferable to 
leave the book as it is rather than to undertake a thoroughgoing revision. 
One looks in vain for any indication of sympathy with any waterway 
project. On the contrary, there is evidence of a tendency, unconscious 
no doubt, to underestimate the natural advantages of waterways and 
overestimate the superiority of railways. As an instance, he exagge- 
rates the difficulties in the way of controlling railway competition 
and of compelling the railways to co-operate with the waterways. Con- 
gress has already taken one step which will go far toward preventing 
unfair competition. Railways may not now raise a rate lowered because 
of water competition unless it can be shown that reasons other than 
the removal of water competition justify it. It is quite conceivable 
that other difficulties mentioned by Mr. Moulton may be met by similar 
legislation which will stand the test of the courts. Possibly, too, Mr. 
Moulton underestimates the extent of railway congestion in periods of 
heavy traffic. Just at this time it is not far from the truth to say that 
the railways are taxed to their utmost limit. In commenting on the 
average rate per ton mile on railways he says, “the averge ton-mile rate 
on coal has never been computed, but it is probable that it would be less 
than 4 mills.” It is difficult to understand how he arrives at this con- 
clusion when the Interstate Commerce Commission report for 1910, 
which shows the commodity ton-mile rates for 54 per cent of the rail- 
ways gives 5.89 mills for anthracite and 4.95 mills for bituminous coal. 

Two of the graphic charts are open to criticism. The legend under 
the first states that it shows the tonnage moving over the New York 
Central and Erie roads and the Erie Canal in the State of New York, but 
it is plain that the New York Central curve includes its total tonnage and 
takes in the Boston & Albany traffic since 1900. The second chart 
depicts the tonnage on French railways and canals. Commenting on 
its indication Mr. Moulton says: “The increase in water traffic has 
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been less rapid than that of the railways, even in similar kinds of traffic.” 
The opposite is true—the increase on the waterways is shown to be 179 
per cent and that on the railways but 150 per cent. 

But the most serious error appears on p. 432, where the cost of the 
New York Central Railroad is given as $41,000 per mile. That this is 
far too low is quite obvious. Evidently Mr. Moulton has divided the 
“cost of road” on the New York Central balance sheet by the ¢otal miles 
operated, including many leased lines. When computed correctly on 
a basis of miles owned, the cost is more than $190,000 per mile, or nearly 
five times as great as Mr. Moulton’s figure on which he bases the com- 
parative transportation costs in the argument which follows. 

But on the whole, these and other minor inaccuracies, and the slight 
leaning toward the railway side, detract but little from the real value of 
the work. In his exhaustive treatment of all phases of this timely sub- 
ject, the author shows an able and comprehensive grasp of its many- 
sided problems. The volume deserves an important place in the field 


of transportation literature. 
WILLIAM J. CUNNINGHAM 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Political Economy. By S. J. CHAPMAN. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co., 1912. (Home University Library, No. 49.) 16 mo, 
Ppp. 253. 50 cents. 

To present in one small volume the general principles of a science 
so widely ramified as modern economics is an ambitious project. Suc- 
cess in such a project would, obviously, be worth great effort. We may 
be able, without much difficulty, to induce the general reader to give 
his attention to a scientific discussion of definite, practical problems. 
But it is another matter to induce him to acquaint himself with the 
general principles which he must not neglect if he desires to attain valid 
practical conclusions based upon his own reasoning instead of upon 
authority. To refer him to existing works is useless; those which are 
of unquestioned soundness are too long, and devote too much space to 
controversies which can interest only the specialist. There is, then, 
an important place reserved for books similar in aim and scope to the 
one under review. 

In the process of simplifying his problem, Professor Chapman 
excludes from consideration all questions of technology, applied eco- 
nomics, and economic ethics. In the field of what he calls “positive 
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economics,” he limits himself to an exposition of abstract principles of 
permanent significance. Facts are used only for the purpose of illus- 
tration; the forces commonly grouped under the rubric “economic 
friction’’ are recognized only in so far as they serve to explain the oper- 
ation of long-run tendencies. For the purposes of the work under 
review, the theoretical system of Professor Marshall is accepted as final. 

Stripped of its wealth of historical material and its subtle criticism 
of opposing doctrines, Marshall’s theoretical system becomes, in the 
hands of Professor Chapman, a series of applications of the marginal 
principle. Demand is explained by marginal utility, marginal cost 
explains supply, and the two principles, in interaction, explain price. 
The monopoly principle is explained in terms of maximum net revenue, 
but this in its turn is shown to be subject to marginal determination. 
The value of money is explained in terms of its marginal utility and its 
marginal cost; international trade is explained by the operation of 
marginal forces. Marginal productivity is treated as a full explanation 
of wages, interest, and profits. Rents alone fail to take their place in 
this harmonious system; but even here, margins of a somewhat different 
character are given a determining position. If the general reader gets 
nothing else from this book, he should certainly carry away with him the 
definite impression that economics is a science of margins. 

Were the book intended to be a contribution to economic theory, 
it would be in point to urge that it unduly simplifies the relation of mar- 
ginal utility to price, and that its doctrine of distribution is based upon 
arguments that will seem to the economic specialist not wholly con- 
vincing. In view of the purpose of the book, however, the author’s 
exposition of the laws of value and distribution is above criticism, since 
it is unlikely that the general reader would discover defects in it, and 
since his application of these theories as they stand to “applied eco- 
nomics” would lead to no serious errors. Indeed, the author may 
properly be criticized for sacrificing scientific precision to effectiveness 
in exposition too little rather than too much. As a consequence, much 
of his text will be unintelligible to persons who have not already become 
familiar with the trend of economic discussion. The general reader 
can only be mystified by sentences like the following: “In framing [the 
law of demand] we must be particular to bear in mind that demand does 
not indicate just a quantity of the thing demanded, nor just a price, but 
on the contrary, many quantities and many prices, and even more, namely, 
the relations between quantities and prices” (p. 40). ‘For the sake of 
clearness, let us say that the marginal utility of apples contains ten units 
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of utility—carefully bearing in mind that there are no such things as 
units of utility” (p. 49). ‘‘The conceptions of increasing, decreasing, 
and constant returns must not be confounded with the so-called laws 
of increasing, decreasing, and constant returns” (p. 69). These sen- 
tences are, of course, explained by the context, but the context is not 
in the author’s pages, but in his mind and in the minds of his fellow- 
specialists. Now, is this fair to the general reader, who is expected to 
buy the book ? 

Professor Chapman has shown us how an essentially complete and 
coherent statement of fundamental principles can be made in a very 
small book. He has shown howsuch a statement, in spite of its abstract 
character, may be such as to be decidedly useful to those who are not 
trained in economic investigation. In the details of the execution of 
his plan, he is unfortunately more regardful of his science than of his 
readers. It is therefore improbable that the work, in its present form, 
will gain the popularity that its solid qualities merit. 

ALVIN S. JOHNSON 

CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


Studies in the History of English Commerce in the Tudor Period. 
Publications of the University of Pennsylvania. New York: 
Appleton & Co., 1912. 8vo, pp. xi+344. $2.00 net. 

1. The Organization and Early History of the Muscovy Com- 
pany. By A. J. GERSON. 

2. English Trading Expeditions into Asia under the Author- 
ity of the Muscovy Company (1557-1581). By E. V. 
VAUGHN. 

3. English Trade in the Baltic during the Reign of Elizabeth. 
By NEvA R. DEARDORFF. 


The Trade of the East India Company from 1709 to 1813. By 
F. P. Roprnson. Cambridge University Press, 1912. 8vo, 
pp. vi+186. $1.10. 

The Studies in the History of English Commerce are three theses 
presented, during the past two years, for the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy at the University of Pennsylvania. Their titles explain pretty 
clearly the nature of their contents. The first two, which deal with the 
early history of the Muscovy Company, are based in the main upon the 
documents printed in Hakluyt’s Voyages and upon other English sources 
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in print. The authors have made a useful contribution to the history 
of their subject by their careful analysis of this material. They have 
done well to emphasize the fact that the Muscovy Company was a joint- 
stock company and should not be classified, as it usually is, among the 
regulated companies, although Dr. Gerson seems to have missed the 
footnote in Cunningham (Hist. of English Industry, etc., ii, 55) which 
favors the same view. It is to be regretted that they have confined 
their researches, with one or two exceptions, to English sources in print. 
The last word upon the Muscovy Company cannot be written until the 
unpublished material in English archives is more thoroughly examined 
and the Russian archives, particularly those of the city of Archangel, 
said to be very rich in documents upon this subject, are explored. 

The third thesis is, on the whole, the most valuable of the three. 
Six years ago, Miss Sellers set forth admirably the internal history of the 
Eastland Company in her volume for the Camden Society, but her treat- 
ment of the actual establishment of the Eastland trade at Elbing was 
necessarily incomplete. Miss Deardorff has done good service in 
developing this side of the company’s history. She has drawn freely 
upon unpublished material both in the British Museum and in the 
English Record Office. Her study of the State Papers, Poland, has 
been particularly profitable. Here again, however, insufficient atten- 
tion has been paid to sources other than English. In consequence, the 
treatment of the relations between the Hanseatic League and the East- 
land Company is disappointing, as is the discussion of the attitude of 
Denmark toward English trade through the Sound. But it is easy to be 
too exacting. If the author has not exhausted her subject, she has 
developed an important part of it extremely well. 

As a whole, these studies are distinctly praiseworthy. They lay 
students of English economic history under a further debt of gratitude 
to Professor Cheyney, who has inspired them as he has inspired other 
excellent work in the same field. Their value is increased by the addition 
of short critical bibliographies which, although not exhaustive, are dis- 
criminating. 

The volume on the East India Company is a prize essay from the 
pen of a graduate of the University of Cambridge. After a short intro- 
duction upon the period prior to 1709, it deals more fully with the his- 
tory of the company in the eighteenth century, down to the loss of its 
trading monopoly in 1813. The author has drawn his facts chiefly 
from the well-known accounts of Mill, Hunter, Cunningham, and Will- 
son. It would perhaps be unfair to complain that he has not studied 
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the voluminous material upon his subject in manuscript, but he should 
not have ignored such valuable sources in print as have been edited by 
Foster, Sainsbury, Hill, and Forrest. His list of authorities, like his 
footnotes, is casual, unscientific, and quite uncritical. It includes the 
venerable Histoire philosophique des deux Indes, discredited over a 
century ago, and omits the important modern works of Weber, De Reus, 
and W. R. Scott. Some credit should be allowed him for his study of 
contemporary comment upon the East India Company in the eighteenth 
century, although the net result of his labors in this direction seems to 
be a few apt quotations which merely serve to confirm what has already 
been stated more than once before. Without wishing to be too severe 
upon a young adventurer in the field of economic history, it is the opinion 
of the reviewer that he would have been well advised to refrain from 
publication until he had become more thoroughly imbued with the 
exacting spirit of modern research. 
CONYERS READ 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Control of Trusts. By JoHN BATES CLARK and JOHN MAURICE 
CrarK. New York: Macmillan, 1912. 8vo, pp. ix+202. 
$1.00. 

The aim of this book is to point out a positive policy for dealing with 
the trusts. It stops short of suggesting definitely formulated legislation, 
but brings out admirably the proper point of view from which legislation 
should be enacted. It is clearly expressed, carefully thought out, makes 
easy and pleasant reading, and is a valuable contribution to the literature 
on the subject. 

The thesis of the book may be briefly summarized as follows: The 
natural and proper means by which to regulate the trusts is competition. 
It is the natural means because in the great majority of businesses com- 
petition can exist and ought to exist. It is the proper means because 
competition can accomplish more as a regulative force, both as regards 
prices to the consumer and as regards progressive commercial methods, 
than any possible law. The trust problem, so far as essentials go, 
consists, therefore, in providing a fair and open path for competition. 

It is true that in certain businesses such as the making of gas and 
electricity, for example, and in general in that class of businesses known 
as public utilities, competition involves an economic waste. In the 
course of time it is possible that this class will be enlarged by at least 
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some businesses not at present considered to belong there. As to public 
utilities, it is now well recognized that the proper method of treatment 
consists in strict government supervision and regulation through a com- 
mission which has power to fix prices. Indeed, for such businesses 
government ownership is a logical, though probably neither a necessary 
nor a desirable step. 

In the great industrial world lying outside of this limited field, how- 
ever, business is not naturally non-competitive. While it is true, 
broadly speaking, that things are done better and more cheaply in a 
large way than in a small way, this by no means signifies that the natural 
trend of fair and free trade is toward monopoly. It is not true that the 
larger a business becomes the greater is its efficiency. Indeed, so far as 
the evidence goes, it is clear that in ordinary commercial affairs a concern 
may increase in size to the point at which it has acquired all the efficiency 
which may be fairly said to be due to handling things on a large scale 
without in any way acquiring such a domination of the trade as to 
become a controlling element. Many of the trusts are composed of 
units which in themselves are as large as any efficiency argument can 
require. The pertinent question asked on p. 196, “Would the Carnegie 
Company have suffered seriously in its industrial efficiency if it had 
never joined the steel trust ?”’ covers this branch of the subject as well 
as pages of statistics could do. In the ordinary, business competition 
represents the natural condition of affairs. 

As a matter of actual fact, the great trusts have not been a natural 
growth, but have been formed with the purpose of acquiring control of 
the general situation in certain given trades. If they were made to 
stand solely on the basis of industrial efficiency, the lives of most of them 
would be short. Compelled to pay dividends on the basis of false values, 
they are peculiarly subject to competition, potential as well as existing. 
“‘The mill that has never been built but is ready to be built, under certain 
conditions is still a controlling power”’ (p. 26). Under existing circum- 
stances, however, competition does not have a fair chance to do its work. 

What is needed in order to give competition the opportunity to act 
as a properly regulating force is, first, knowledge of the operations, 
financial and otherwise, of the great combinations; and second, assur- 
ance that the competitor shall not be clubbed to death by means of 
unfair methods of competition. Now that railroad discriminations have 
been stopped, the principal unfair methods of competition occur when 
the trusts lower the selling price of their products in one locality while 
maintaining it elsewhere; and when they impose on purchasers restrictive 
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terms which are aimed at competitors. All this was recognized in the 
decisions and opinions of the Supreme Court in the Standard Oil and 
Tobacco cases which represent the enlightened and true view of the 
situation. The general principles laid down in those decisions should, 
however, be reduced so far as possible to precise statute lew. Legislation 
should definitely cover everything which can be covered definitely, and 
the rest of the field left to a commission to handle somewhat in the way in 
which the Interstate Commerce Commission deals with the railroad situ- 
ation, though power to fix prices need not be given to such a commission. 
The result will be this: ‘We shall have big plants, so far as bigness is 
essential to efficiency, and we shall not be burdened with the swollen and 
unnatural growth that comes from trying to absorb all possible competi- 
tors, and that then results in burdening the merger with inefficient plants 
which the rest must carry as dead weights” (p. 188). As to the argu- 
ment which some persons persist in maintaining, that competition as a 
vital force in business life is played out, it is suggested that ‘those who 
think that we shall have to come to the policy of fixing prices by official 
authority should prove the correctness of their claim by first giving com- 
petition a fair chance to do its work, and seeing whether the expected 
failure ensues” (p. 133). 

To the above views those who have carefully studied the question 
will be inclined to give a hearty adherence. Although the authors state 
at the beginning of chap. vii that doctors disagree on the subject, it seems 
to be pretty well accepted by the majority of writers and thinkers that 
the position taken by this book is unquestionably sound. 

It is worth noting that certain incidental matters which have not 
before been so clearly treated are here dealt with in some detail. Much 
emphasis is put on the necessity of maintaining conditions which will 
insure progress in business methods. It is suggested that a monopoly 
controlling a trade is inclined to sit back content with what it has unless 
forced by competition along the ever-open road of progress. 

There is also an interesting discussion of the effect of monopolies on 
wages. It is shown that while monopolies sometimes pay their own 
workmen more than the wages received by other workmen in the same 
trade, this does not indicate that labor generally owes a debt of gratitude 
to the trusts. There must also be considered the condition of the men 
whom the trusts turn off when plants are closed and production restricted, 
and the effect of this unemployed body of men on the general labor 
market. Another sensible discussion relates to the effect of the tariff on 
trusts. It is recognized that the tariff question is not inherently a part 
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of the trust problem. But it is also recognized that a protective tariff so 
high as to be prohibitive to European producers even when extortionate 
prices are secured here leaves the trusts a great incentive for crushing 
independent rivals. The tariff should be reformed so that foreign com- 
petition may enter at a period when such extortionate prices exist, but 
there should always be a margin of protection sufficient to secure a field 
for home competition alone. 

As has been said, this book is clear and sensible. Such faults as it 
has are due to the difficulty of coming to a precise and definite result in 
dealing with this intricate subject. The reader finds familiar ideas 
clarified and new ones suggested, but does not feel that the problem is 
settled. Indeed that would be too much to ask of any book. 

RoBert L. RAYMOND 

Boston Mass. 


The Courts, the Constitution, and Parties: Studies in Constitutional 
History and Politics. By ANDREW C. MCLAUGHLIN. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1912. 12mo, pp. vii+299. 
$1. 50 net. 

This volume is composed of five papers or addresses given by the 
author upon various recent occasions, dealing with the topics indicated 
in its title. Two of them are careful historical discussions of the origin 
of the American doctrine that courts can declare acts of the legislature 
void; a third shows the influence of theories of political philosophy upon 
the antebellum controversy regarding the nature of the Union; and the 
remaining two consider the significance of American political parties and 
their real function in popular government. 

To the reviewer the two papers first mentioned seem to be contribu- 
tions of great and permanent value to the discussion of their topic, and 
perhaps the most important since Professor Thayer’s well-known essay 
upon the subject. The theory of social compact and the earnest desire 
to limit government by some power outside of itself, both inherited by 
the colonial Englishmen of the eighteenth century from their political 
forebears of the Rebellion in England, are convincingly shown to have 
been the really effective influences in launching and sustaining the doc- 
trine that an unconstitutional act of the legislature may be disregarded 
by the courts. As becomes a sound lawyer as well as a careful historian, 
Professor McLaughlin does not fail to point out what current discussions 
commonly ignore, that this is conceived as no duty peculiar to the courts, 
but that it rests equally upon all other officers of government, or, for that 
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matter, upon all individuals within the jurisdiction. They, as well as 
the judges, are under an obligation not to violate the constitution, 
though bidden to do so by the legislature, and, under the Anglo-American 
principle of the supremacy of law over even governmental action which 
infringes private rights, public officers are individually liable for the 
violation of any law applicable to their acts, including of course the 
supreme law, the constitution. Thus was realized in some fashion the 
dream of those who sought to impose ordered limitations upon govern- 
ment itself, and chiefly through the medium of the courts because their 
judicial function compelled them to decide finally, as between individuals, 
controversies about the meaning of constitutions. Dreams change with 
the centuries, and if today the ideal of the right of society to act for the 
collective good begins to dim the older vision of the right of the individual 
to be protected from the tyranny of government, that is no good reason 
for misreading history. 

Professor McLaughlin’s book, tracing the ancestry of the political 
ideals of the Revolution, and Professor Beard’s recent article in the 
Political Science Quarterly, March, 1912, ‘The Supreme Court—Usurper 
or Grantee,” investigating the individual views of the framers of the 
federal constitution, have replaced plausible conjecture with tolerable 
certainty regarding two important phases of the question to which they 
relate. 

The style of all of these essays is easy and delightful, and their argu- 
ment sane, thoughtful, and persuasive. The ones discussing political 
parties are marked by a quiet humor, and disclose glimpses of the 
author’s political philosophy that tempt one to hope he may elaborate 
it further before long. 


‘ —_ >, — 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO LAW SCHOOL JAMES PARKER HAL 


Socialism and the Great State. By H. G. WELLS and OTHERS. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1912. ‘Pp. vi+379. $2.00 net. 
Socialism and the Great State is a collection of essays by various writers 
discussing the actual and desirable relations between the state and society, 
and the functions of each. The crucial point of the essays is that the “great 
state’’ of the future should be more conducive to the creation of conditions 
which will develop a ‘normal social life.”” The facts presented seem to have 
been selected for the purpose of pointing out the evils, wastes, and crudeness 
of the present state organizations and functions. The essays on “Law and 
the Great State,’’ “‘Democracy and the Great State,’ and “‘Women in the 
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Great State’? emphasize moral and political evils. Essays on “The Great 
State and the Country-Side,” ‘Work in the Great State,” and the “Artist 
in the Great State” indicate the wastes resulting from needless incompetency 
in agriculture and state neglect of its development, from competition in 
industry, and from misspent and misdirected energies and talents. Essays 
on the “ Making of New Knowledge,” and “Health and Healing in the Great 
State” point out the present crude exercise of state functions. 

All these essays, except those on the “Artist in the Great State,” “Law 
and the Great State,” and “Women in the Great State,” seem to attempt 
to force the conclusion, from prophecies advanced in favor of the “great state,” 
that its development would bring a desirable and healthy “normal social 
life.’ All express a general demand for adequate legislation. A point of 
issue might arise on the proposition that the “great state”? could and would 
accomplish adequate legislation and conditions conducive to the development 
of the “normal social life” sooner than the present or some other political 
organization. 


Penal Servitude. By E. Stacc Wuittn. New York, National Com- 
mittee of Prison Labor, 1912. 8vo, pp. vii+iii+162. 

Penal servitude is characterized by the author as the one form of slavery 
remaining in the United States. The system is accounted for on the ground 
of an economic development which made it necessary for the state to utilize 
the labor power of the convict, which it did through sale to private contractors. 
Under such a system the contractor’s only interest was to obtain a maximum 
of advantage for himself from the work of the prisoner. The prisoner, on the 
other hand, had no hope of reward and no interest in the work he was doing. 
The state suffered both because of the bad effect of the system on the convicts 
and because free labor could not maintain itself against this competition. 
Political complications caused further difficulty. 

But when for this system there is substituted a plan of industrial educa- 
tion from which politics is eliminated and of which the primary purpose is to 
bring about the prisoner’s regeneration so that he may leave the institution 
as a useful citizen, then the former state of ‘“‘slavery”’ is changed into a system 
that works to the advantage of all concerned. By this means the state can 
supply many of the needs of its institutions and can further use this labor 
power in developing its resources. Under such a plan a market for the prison- 
made goods is assured and competition that might work to the disadvantage of 
free labor is avoided. But more important than such considerations is the 
result upon the prisoners. This contrast is strongly drawn by Dr. Whitin in 
some of the typical situations that he portrays. One cannot have read the 
sketch of ‘‘The Slaves” nor the paragraph describing farm work in a certain 
unnamed institution without a realization of the need for such work as the 
National Committee on Prison Labor is doing. 
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The Democratic Mistake. By ArtTHuR GEORGE SEDGWICK. New 

York: Scribner, 1912. 8vo, pp. ii+217. $1.00 net. 

This little volume contains seven somewhat distinct yet related essays 
on American government and politics. The first essay, ““Government by 
Design,” brings out the principle that the success of popular government 
depends on effective responsibility for the performance, by the agents of govern- 
ment, of the tasks imposed upon them. The second lecture, “Responsibility,” 
discusses the nature of this governmental phenomenon. It is regarded as a 
check placed by ourselves upon ourselves for the general welfare as against 
individual advantage. 

The ‘Democratic Mistake”’ is defined as the method of securing responsi- 
bility by popular election of officials at short intervals. The disadvan- 
tages of this system are contrasted with the advantages to be secured by 
concentration of responsibility and secure tenure, through what we know 
as the short ballot. The fourth lecture, “Patronage and the Machine,” 
brings out the commonly known workings of the well-organized political 
machine such as Tammany Hall. It is shown how this system of spoils tends 
to destroy personal responsibility in government. The lecture on limitations 
deals with the system of checks and balances in this country and the increasing 
extralegal power of our courts. The most important limitations, however, 
are those which are imposed by nature and within which all governments 
must live. In his final lecture, on the suffrage, the author questions the efhcacy 
of so-called direct legislation and direct primaries as a means of securing 
responsibility to the people. These devices may, he asserts, overthrow responsi- 
bility by being worked so frequently that the average voter will lose interest, 
and the nomination or law in question will remain the product of the machine. 


Works Management. By Witt1aM DvuaNeE ENNIS, M.E. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1911. 8vo, pp. ix +188. $2.00 net. 

If the present alarming fecundity of writers on scientific management is to 
be permanent and if the business man is forced by the pressure of competition 
to keep up-to-date by perusal of these writings, we shall presently witness the 
anomaly of enforced neglect of business to insure its success. There is fear 
that future generations looking back with wonder and astonishment upon this 
era will lack words for characterization. Much writing and little thinking 
seems not to carry its own condemnation. “This book,” our author says, “‘is 
admittedly sketchy, incomplete, in some phases elementary; but one man may 
contribute what he best can. And every man should.” 

This estimate of his own book by the author is indeed accurate and cannot 
be improved upon. It purports to present a philosophy of industrial manage- 
ment (or an art); the principles of bookkeeping, depreciation, and cost account- 
ing; an outline of industrial organization; and a consideration of the rates of 
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wages and other relevant problems. It seeks at once to satisfy the needs of the 
general reader and the classroom; it informs us of such all-important facts as 
that: “fire insurance covers buildings, machinery, raw and finished material’’; 
“the storehouse is a place where raw or finished materials may be safely kept’’; 
“it is customary for a cash discount to be allowed on many purchases”; and 
finally, “that an art of management exists is perhaps the chief contention 
(possibly an undisputed thesis) of this book.’”” Among other things we are 
told that, ‘‘practically speaking, all costs in industrial production are ulti- 
mately labor costs.” But perhaps the author is not to blame for this belief; 
more persons than he have been led astray through a too fearsome awe of 
eighteenth-century-and-later ultra-philosophical economists. 


The Evolution of Industry. By D. H. Maccrecor. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1912. Home University Library, No. 28. 8vo, pp. 
254. 50 cents. 

In tracing the evolution of the industrial situation in England since the 
time of the industrial revolution, the author has made his study chiefly from 
the point of view of the changing conditions of the working classes, with 
the purpose of inquiring into the ultimate outcome of this industrial transi- 
tion. The transition from the handicraft stage of production to the factory 
involved a change in the unit of production from the individual craftsman to 
the “firm.” But the worker was not so free to combine as his employer, 
and therefore he lost ground in the economic struggle. With growing com- 
prehension of the loss involved in this development the position of the worker 
has improved, but he is still regarded more as an instrument of production 
than as the end for which production is carried on. However, various devel- 
opments in recent times indicate that the laborer is getting a hold on 
industry. He has an interest in the government-controlled public-service 
corporations, and even more in the co-operative system which has developed 
in England. But his greatest need is to secure a leadership which will really 
represent his interests and not leave political control to those who look upon 
parliament as an honorary calling and to the members of the House of Lords. 

Since the book is written with regard to the English situation, the con- 
ditions it discusses differ in some respects from those in America, especially 
in regard to landholding and to the development of co-operative systems. 


Fundamentals of Agriculture. Edited by James Epwarp HALLIGAN. 
New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1912. 8vo, pp. xiv+492. $1.25. 
The purpose of this volume is to supply the much-felt want of a good intro- 

ductory textbook on the fundamental principles of general agriculture. In 
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order to secure (1) the best and most comprehensive information obtainable in 
each phase of the subject and (2) a non-sectional viewpoint, the completed 
work represents the collaboration of thirty-one experts, most of whom are 
well-known writers and authorities in various parts of the United States. 
After an excellent introduction by President Butterfield, on the ‘Means of 
Promoting Agricultural Life,” the chapter headings are: ‘‘The Soil” (23 pages), 
“Plant Life’ (34 pages), ‘‘Manures and Fertilizing Materials” (17 pages), 
“Farm Crops” (129 pages), ‘Trees and the Garden” (36 pages), ‘‘ Plant 
Diseases”’ (21 pages), “Insects and Birds” (57 pages), ‘Live Stock and Dairy- 
ing’’ (69 pages), “‘ Feeds and Feeding” (47 pages), “‘ Miscellaneous”’ (41 pages). 
There follows an appendix of 10 pages containing, besides useful tables and 
other information, valuable suggestions for an agricultural school library and 
a selected bibliography with names of publishers and prices. Additional note- 
worthy features of pedagogical value are over 300 good illustrations, lists of 
suggestive questions and exercises, and extensive references appended to each 
chapter for collateral reading in books, bulletins, reports, and journals. The 
book should find a hearty welcome as an elementary textbook of general 
agriculture, as a handbook for the farmer, and as a reference-book for the 
general readers who may be interested in a preliminary survey of the nature 
and scope of modern scientific agriculture. 


Fifty Years of Prison Service: An Autobiography. By ZEBULON R. 
Brockway. New York: Charities Publication Commission, 1912. 
12m, pp. xiili+437. Illustrated. $2.00. 

A half-century of prison service, of which most was pioneer work, gives 
weight to anything that Mr. Brockway may say concerning crime and 
punishment. These memoirs cover practically the entire period in which the 
revolution of prison methods has taken place, and constitute a valuable 
addition to the literature on the subject. While the author’s style is essentially 
narrative, his testimony as to the efficiency of certain prison methods—methods 
as yet not universally recognized—leaves firmly rooted conclusions in the 
readers’ minds. Of particular interest is Mr. Brockway’s position on the 
question of the indeterminate sentence and merit system, the contract labor 
system, and corporal punishment. The author shows how great are the 
possibilities in prison reform of educational work, combined with industrial 
training and physical culture; and what splendid results a judicious intrusting 
of official duties to promising prisoners can bring forth. One finds it difficult 
not to agree with every conclusion reached by the author, inasmuch as every 
conclusion is illustrated by a veritable mine of interesting anecdotes concerning 
individual prisoners. Yet what lingers in the memory of the reader is not 
the book itself, but the author’s life of service and self-sacrifice, recognized 
all too tardily. 
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Syndicalism. By Eart C. Forp and Wittam Z. Foster. Chicago: 
William Z. Foster, 1912. 12 mo, pp. 47. 10 cents. 

Recently another “ism” imported from French soil has taken root in this 
country. Whether this new party, the Syndicalist League of North America, 
will thrive in our unfavorable, common-sense atmosphere is highly doubtful. 
The authors of this pamphlet set forth their revolutionary program of the 
ruthless overthrow of capitalism. Unlike anarchism, syndicalism is a doctrine 
of action, not of thought. Unlike socialism, it seeks to attain its goal by rapid 
measures such as sabotage and strikes rather than through political machinery. 
The puerile utopia toward which syndicalism tends, when shop organizations 
will supersede capitalism in the control of industry, will scarcely appeal to the 
matter-of-fact American workman. It is amusing to read that the tactics of 
American labor unions, such as are intended to obtain “‘a fair day’s pay for a fair 
day’s work,” to harmonize the interests of labor and capital, to provide sick 
and death benefits, etc., are the “laughing-stock of revolutionists the world 
over.’’ Exceedingly interesting is the psychological strategy of the “militant 
minority” which is here analyzed. That a handful of agitators can often incite 
a conservative body to militancy and revolution is all too true. 


The Kentucky Mountains: Transportation and Commerce, 1750 to 1911. 
By Mary VERKOEFF. Filson Club Publications, Number 26, Vol. I. 
Louisville: J. P. Morton & Co., 1911. 4to, pp. xiii+ 208. 

This “‘study in the economic history of a coal field” reveals the historical 
and other data of a section of the country regarded usually as a wall excluding 
the state from eastern communication. 

The first part deals with the extent, boundaries, natural features, and 
population of the region. The second part treats of the development of trans- 
portation: it points out that in recent years the region has been entering on a 
new era of economic and social development; that much progress has been 
made in the building of mountain roads; and that the building of railroads is 
leading to the development of an extensive coal field of 1,200 square miles. 
The volume is well printed on quarto pages with a most liberal margin, and 
includes a number of maps and illustrations. An appendix contains tables of 
population, areas, manufacture, etc., and a mountain sermon and a mountain 
ballad are added to make up what are called “other data.” 


The Factory. By JONATHAN THAYER LINCOLN. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1912. 8vo, pp. xiv+109. $1.00 net. 
Using the development of the cotton factory in England as a type, the 
author attempts to trace the social changes of the last century as phases or 
expressions of this industrial development. This introduction of the factory 
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system, though working great hardship for the operatives, entailed the bringing- 
together of many laborers with common interests and thus evolved the social- 
ized worker with strong class-consciousness that made itself felt in the Chartist 
movement and finally won equal political rights for the workers. The same 
discontent that roused the workers of the last century to demand political 
equality must hereafter be turned to account in the struggle for social equality 
so that “every man capable of industry shall be rewarded for his labor, not 
only with a loaf of bread but with hours of fruitful leisure.”” There is a sugges- 
tion that Socialism may be a factor in bringing about this change, but that 
point is not made clear. At any rate, it must be some form of industrial 
readjustment that can accomplish the solution of our present social difficulties. 


Power and the Plow. By L. W. ELuis and Epwarp A. RuMELY. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1911. 8vo, pp. 315. $1.50. 

The principal thesis of this book, following a rather lengthy treatment of 
the technical aspect of power and its application to plowing, is the proposition 
that the horse is unable to furnish the necessary supply of cheap power for 
plowing, required by the increasing demand for food-stuffs, and that this 
demand may be met by a much wider application of mechanical power. 
Assuming conditions of large-scale production, the gas tractor is ranked first, 
the steam tractor, second, and the horse third in cost and efficiency. The style 
if the book is vivid; the data presented are striking and suggestive rather than 
conclusive. The importance of mechanical power is apparently overempha- 
sized and the conclusions as to its profitable extension to plowing are pushed 
farther than farm conditions seem to warrant. In fact, an apparent lack of 
familiarity with farm conditions renders the book of doubtful value in a 
wide, practical sense. 


Psychology of the Stock Market. By C.G. SELDEN. New York: Ticker 
Publishing Co., 1912. 16mo, pp. 120. $1.00. 

The author has attempted to point out the principal psychological factors 
involved in stock speculation, and to attribute to the interplay of such psychical 
forces its influences upon price fluctuations. Among the more obvious factors 
he emphasizes the liability of the speculator to become prejudiced because of 
his own position in the market, and especially his tendency to act, not on the 
basis of facts, but on what he believes will be the probable effect of such facts 
upon the minds of other traders. The primary object of the book is to offer 
practical guidance toward successful speculation. While the analysis evidences 
rather keen perception, there is no attempt at working out a causal organic 
theory. As a scientific contribution, it is, therefore, only a suggestion of what 
might be accomplished in this direction. 
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The Greenback Movement of 1875-1884 and Wisconsin’s Part in It. By 
Exuis B. UsHEer. Milwaukee: Published by the Author, rorr. 
8vo, pp. 92. 

This pamphlet consists of a useful collection of suggestive facts and 
references pertaining to the Greenback movement as expressed through politi- 
cal party activities following 1875. The treatment of the general Greenback 
movement is meager, being limited to two sketchy chapters totaling ten pages. 
Most attention is given to “‘Wisconsin’s Part in It.” The sources of informa- 
tion are largely the newspapers, and political party campaign literature of 
the time. The most noteworthy features of the contents are (1) the cam- 
paign addresses of Mr. Edward P. Allis, the Milwaukee iron merchant and 
leader of the Wisconsin Greenback movement, which express the essence of 
Greenback philosophy, and (2) an able article in the appendix on “The Cur- 
rency Question,” by President Steele of Lawrence University. 


The Work of the Bond House. By LAWRENCE CHAMBERLAIN. New 
York: Moody’s Magazine Book Department, 1912. 8vo, pp. 149. 
$1.35. 

This book points out the important réle which the bond house plays in the 
economic life of our capitalistic era; and, in discussing the different considera- 
tions which must guide a conservative bond house in purchasing the bonds 
from the public and private corporations and in selling them to the investing 
public, gives an insight into the operations of the bond business. The author 
is undoubtedly well versed in the subject, but he does not present his matter 
attractively. His book is marked by repetition and lacks system. Facts are 
sometimes combined without regard to their relationship. Moreover, because 
of excessive technical details, the book is more valuable to the bond salesman 
or other specialist than interesting for the general reader. 


The Railway Library, 1911. Edited by Stason Tuompson. Chicago: 
Bureau of Railway News and Statistics, 1912. 8vo, pp. 468. 50 
cents. 

This third series of the “ Railway Library,” following the general scheme of 
its predecessors, is a collection of papers and addresses relating to railways and 
published mainly within the year. This volume deals for the most part with 
the questions of government ownership and of present railway efficiency. The 
report of the Securities Commission is included, as is Professor Swain’s report 
on the valuation of the New York, New Haven & Hartford R.R. The first 
report of the Interstate Commerce Commission is reproduced. Two papers 
are retrospective of early conditions of railway-building in Great Britain and 
the United States. 
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I. HISTORY 


On the third of February, 1894, Professor J. Laurence Laughlin 
presented to the Senate of the University of Chicago a plan for a 
School of Commerce and Industry. The plan was the culmination 
of two years of thought and was a comprehensive scheme which 
would have added $38,500 to the annual budget of the University 
of those days. On motion of Professor Albion W. Small the 
general principle was approved and the Senate recommended that 
the field be occupied as soon as possible. This action was the first 
recorded step toward the formation of the present College of 
Commerce and Administration. 

Apparently the Senate discovered that recommending an annual 
expenditure of $38,500 was one thing and securing the money to 
expend was another. The records of the Senate for the next two 
years show a very great willingness to proceed and a progressive 
moderation in the suggestions for financial outlay until on March 
14, 1896, it was voted that $5,800 was the minimum necessary to 
start the work. Meanwhile it had been agreed to establish a 
separate and distinct college; this projected college had twice had 
its name changed; and quite detailed consideration had been given 
to the curriculum. 

The net result of this agitation and voting was merely to secure 
a grouping of existing courses within the existing organization of the 
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University. The annual register for 1898-99 lists as the colleges of 
the University “the College of Arts, Literature, and Science, 
Commerce and Politics, and the College for Teachers,” but there 
was listed no separate dean of the College of Commerce and 
Politics, nor was there a separate faculty. Save for a change of 
name to “College of Commerce and Administration,” this situation 
continued to 1902. 

On March 15, 1902, the committee of the Senate on the organi- 
zation of the College of Commerce and Administration submitted a 
report which was adopted. Under the terms of this report a 
separate technical school was again provided for. It was to have 
its own faculty and its own administrative officers; it was to make 
its own regulations concerning its work, subject only to the approval 
of the Senate and the Council. The Board of Trustees approved, 
and on April 26, 1902, the faculty of the College of Commerce and 
Administration held its first meeting. The minutes of the meetings 
of this faculty continue until May 22, 1905, since which date 
few if any meetings have been held. The college was active 
in making recommendations but limitation of funds prevented 
development. Then too, since it was primarily a college designed 
to train for business service alone, its restricted field secured the 
intellectual support of but one section of the University. There 
was considerable discussion concerning the wisdom of widening the 
scope of the college, but groupings of courses in preparation for 
journalism, for legal work, and (later) for the consular service were 
the only tangible results. All this is equivalent to saying that 
after all this college succeeded in little more than making provision 
for the grouping of existing courses in economics and closely related 
subjects; and while its registrations rose to 261 in the academic 
year 1910-11, the vitality of the college was low. 

Evidence is not lacking that this state of affairs was unsatis- 
factory to those interested in the project. A mere grouping of 
courses with feeble additions of professional work was so little in 
accord with the comprehensive plan of 1894 that some of its 
warmest advocates urged its abandonment unless it could be 
carried out on a scale commensurate with its importance. What 
actually happened was that the administrative forms were retained, 
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and the college was not abolished, but its activities were reduced 
to a minimum until such time as the University might feel justified 
in proceeding. 

Meanwhile there was much investigating and collaborating in 
the making of plans. In 1910 Mr. Rockefeller made the University 
his final gift of ten millions of dollars. The University Senate at 
once formed a committee to consider ways in which this gift could 
be used to the best advantage in strengthening the existing divisions 
of the University, the express stipulation of the donor being that 
the funds were to be thus appropriated. The Dean of the Faculties 
entered upon a painstaking study of (a) the present equipment and 
efficiency of the University and (b) the possible avenues of service 
to the community. As one phase of this investigation the present 
Dean of the College of Commerce and Administration was sent to 
study American schools of commerce, schools of civics, bureaus of 
municipal research, and similar agencies. After this study had 
been made, several meetings of the members of the social science 
departments were held and a plan of action was drawn up which 
met the approval of the administration. 


II. PURPOSES 


The College of Commerce and Administration which has come 
through this history now faces the future with a perfectly clear 
conception of its purposes, with some little appreciation of the first 
steps necessary in order to accomplish those purposes, with an open 
and inquiring spirit concerning the methods to be used in the more 
distant future, and with an elastic scheme of organization which 
will make possible the adjustment of means to ends. 

1. In its relation to the community this college conceives that 
very considerable existing stores of scientific information in the 
field of the social sciences should be made more accessible for the 
furthering of the progress of society. The college will assume 
some responsibility for this task. In rendering this service the 
college has a duty to more than one section of the community. 
It hopes to serve by aiding commercial and industrial development; 
it hopes equally to serve by assisting in the solution of our pressing 
political and social problems. It believes that there is sufficient 
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unity and coherence in the social sciences to justify an attempt to 
advance all along the line; and it has accordingly placed under one 
organization the functions which in some institutions are performed 
by schools or colleges of commerce, the functions which in other 
institutions are performed by schools for social workers, and the 
functions which in still other institutions are given over to bureaus 
of municipal research. The motives actuating this tripartite alliance 
are more than motives concerned with economy of effort. The 
main motive is the belief that a conscious, cordial co-operation of 
all the social sciences in a sort of “‘social science institute” has 
within it greater possibilities of service for our community than 
can be secured by sorties, however strong, of single interests. 

The college has accordingly been organized upon that basis. A 
survey of the main features of its curriculum will serve to illustrate 
the point. The diagram (see p. 102) shows that the first aim is to 
secure for the student a broad cultural foundation in the main 
divisions of human knowledge. Above this foundation is placed a 
broad survey of the social sciences. In these social science survey 
courses the future business man, the future social worker, the future 
civil servant, and the future teacher and investigator in the various 
social science departments will sit side by side. In the mutual 
give-and-take of discussions over broad social questions these de- 
veloping minds should learn mutually to understand and to respect 
one another’s motives, difficulties, and opportunities. They should 
be led to appreciate the relationships of their future specialized 
tasks to the operations of the rest of organized society. Even 
after the social science survey has been completed, narrow special- 
ization may not occur. The students pass into three groups: the 
business group, the civic group, and the charitable and philan- 
thropic service group. In each of these groups certain basic semi- 
cultural, semi-professional courses are required of all. In this work, 
the academic spirit (using this expression in the objectionable 
sense) is guarded against by introducing a considerable amount of 
contact with actual conditions,’ and at least one vacation period 


t The courses themselves will be run on the problem basis, as far as possible, and 
plans are under way for securing “case” material. In addition, the students will be 
taken on “field trips” and lecturers will be brought in from outside. It is recognized 
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is to be spent in actual service. The final stage is the distinctly 
professional work, partly of undergraduate, partly of graduate 
grade, in which the student cultivates intensively his own special 
field. The student who has traversed these stages should go out 
with some idea of social needs, with some zeal for serving those 
needs, with some appreciation of the rights, the privileges, and the 
obligations of the other members of society, and with some training 
to enable him to be of real usefulness. In brief, the college assumes 
that, at the last analysis, its justification must be a social justifica- 
tion; that, however important it may be to turn out business men 
who can make money, social workers who can command good 
salaries, civic workers who can rise to positions of influence and 
affluence, the most important task of all is to aid in promoting the 
progress and welfare of society. Our medical schools are demanded 
not primarily that physicians may command good fees but that 
society may be served. Our law schools may aid in making lawyers 
who will be wealthy, but the mere fact that we impose a bar exami- 
nation shows that the interest of society, not that of the individual, 
isdominant. So our schools of commerce, of civics, of philanthropy 
will miss their purpose if, either by intention or through neglect, 
the individual, money-making side is permitted to have the ruling 
hand.* 

2. In its relation to the development of the social sciences the 
purpose of this college is equally clear. Its undergraduate work is 
a training school. Its graduate work will be partly a training 
school, partly an opportunity to extend the bounds of present 
knowledge. Research activities of the students will have some 


that these field trips must be so conducted as to make them real studies and not 
pleasure jaunts. It is also recognized that the outside lecturer is a real problem. 
However, neither field trips nor outside lectures present insuperable difficulties. Prop- 
erly managed, they can be made to constitute two of our best pedagogical devices. 

t The danger of the development of an anti-social, or at best a non-social attitude 
is particularly great in a college of commerce. Its professional attitude is constantly 
in the way of temptation of becoming merely a money-making attitude. The “mere 
grind of the machinery” will tend to bring about such a resu]t. This tendency can 
be offset in part by eternal vigilance upon the part of the administration but it should 
aid greatly to have the work in commerce closely bound up. in at least its earlier 
stages, with work in preparation for social and political service. The “grind of the 
machinery” in these latter fields will be distinctly pro-social. 
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language (ability to use at least one modern language as a tool). 
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importance. Far more important will be the investigations by 
the instructors in the specialized or professional courses. In this 
formative period of such education, it is clear that the college must 
expect to carry, as one of its most important functions, its research 
divisions. Grant that this be done. It may be poor prophecy; 
nevertheless it is prophesied that this research activity, guided by 
what will become practically a co-operative social science institute, 
will not merely add to the bounds of existing scientific knowledge; 
it will also cause a considerable reorganization of the present social 
sciences. If the whole truth were to be told it would probably 
appear that the future social sciences have more to gain from such 
a college than the college has to gain from the present social sciences. 
Concerning this, judgments will vary. It is hard to believe, how- 
ever, that there can be any considerable difference of opinion con- 
cerning the statement that we of the social sciences have, in the 
past, attempted to advance through intermittent individual forays 
rather than through concerted action. Even in these forays we 
have been handicapped by a lack of ammunition. This college 
purposes to furnish the laboratories and workshops in which 
ammunition may be prepared and it purposes to attempt a genera! 
advance. 

3. Acollege must have some relation to the educational situation 
in which it finds itself. In our own case this involves (a) relation- 
ship to the established policy of the University of Chicago in respect 
to what are called combined courses;' (0) relationship to the work 
already organized in closely related fields; and (c) relationship to 
the general educational situation in the community. 

The relationship to the ‘combined course”’ plan current at the 
University of Chicago commits this college to a form of under- 
graduate-graduate organization concerning the wisdom of which 
persons will differ. Concerning the intent of the organization 
there can be no doubt. The purpose to develop the professional 
courses as work of a graduate type is quite clear. The purpose is 
equally clear to use, for such students as are properly prepared, a 

* The plan of the combined course is well illustrated by the law work of the 
University of Chicago. Students are permitted to count the first year of work in the 


law as the fourth year of the undergraduate course. They thus complete the “com- 
bined course” of A.B. and J.D. in six years. 
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part or all of the Senior year' for professional work. The wisdom 
or lack of wisdom of the combined course is not here under dis- 
cussion and accordingly this aspect of the matter will be dismissed 
with three statements. The first of these statements is that 
graduation at the end of 36 majors (the graduation requirement 
at the University of Chicago) is possible only for such students as are 
properly prepared. Those who spend the entire four years in this 
college must have their courses carefully supervised from the start. 
The entire 36 majors are at the disposal of the dean. Those who 
enter the college with advanced standing from some other institu- 
tion or who transfer late in their course from some other division 
of the University must expect to take more than a total of 36 
majors unless they have chosen wisely in their earlier work. The 
second remark to be made is that in some institutions where the 
combined course is not permitted, students of even ordinary ca- 
pacity are allowed to carry extra work and complete the four years 
of undergraduate work in three years, a permission granted at the 
University of Chicago only to students of B grade or better. There 
are two sides to the question whether a condensed course is better 
than a combined course. The third remark is that the work of 
the College of Commerce and Administration is as yet in an experi- 
mental stage. This being true, one cannot in reason ask the 
University to set aside an established policy in order to secure 
hypothetical advantages in this experimental part of the institution. 
Particularly would such a request be unwise if the College of 
Commerce were given an organization sufficiently elastic to enable 
it later to make such changes as experience may justify. It will be 
found that this elastic organization has been provided. 

The relationship of this college to work already organized in the 
University is one that grows out of the historical situation. The 
present resources of the University directly in, and closely related 
to, the field of this college are not beggarly. Provided a proper 

* It is expected that for several years to come the great majority of the students 
will discontinue at the end of the four-year course. This statement will probably be 
more applicable to training for business than to training for civic, or charitable and 
philanthropic service. These latter callings are, for the present, more likely to tempt 
the students to graduate work. As for the business courses, little doubt is entertained 
that as good food is prepared the students will remain longer at the feast. 
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adjustment and reorganization of these existing resources can be made, 
and again providing that an organization sufficiently elastic to enable 
experimentation and development can be secured, it would seem 
to be poor economy to duplicate work already existing. Let us 
take some one subject as an illustration. It is of course obvious 
that the typical undergraduate course, or courses, in railroads will 
not serve for professional needs. It does not follow that the only 
remedy is to insert another—professional—course, or courses, on 
railroads. It may be that there is a crying need of reorganization 
of the work in economics and that after this reorganization has been 
made there will be much less talk concerning the difference between 
economics courses and business courses. ‘The same remark applies, 
making proper allowance for varying conditions, to courses in 
other divisions of the social sciences. This is plainly no place to 
enter upon this particular controversy. Without discussion, it is 
submitted that the plan outlined in the January number of this 
journal indicates that it is possible to reorganize the courses in 
economics so as properly to care for both undergraduate needs and 
professional needs without undue duplication of effort. The 
railroad case is a case in point. The undergraduate should have an 
opportunity to secure a general survey of the material common to 
the usual courses in railroads, corporation finance, combinations, 
and industrial development. But he should have this as a survey 
in which he may get the general bearings. He should not have it 
as an intensive specialized study. The general survey can be given 
as a course on economic organization. The courses in railroads, 
corporation finance, and combinations can then be lifted to the 
graduate, professional level. This illustration is but one of many. 
It is by no means peculiar to courses in Fconomics. Returning 
now to the relationship of the College of Cc nmerce and Adminis- 
tration to the existing resources of the Univ:rsity, these resources 
both within, and adjacent to, the field of this college are being re- 
organized upon a basis of co-operation rather than of duplication. 
It is believed that the final outcome will be a considerable increase 
in efficiency per unit of outlay. 

The relationship of this college to the general educational 
situation in the community is of course a many-sided complex. In 
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part it is a matter of co-operation with secondary schools both in 
formal entrance requirements and in adjustment of curricula. In 
part, it is a matter of co-operation with other colleges and univer- 
sities. In large part it is a matter of the service we can render by 
aiding in the solution of the general problems of collegiate education. 
It is the last phase which is reserved for comment. In these days 
no very great amount of originality is required to draw up a criticism 
of collegiate education. He who runs may read. There is, how- 
ever, one aspect of that criticism which is quite significant for our 
purposes. The business men who today are hostile or at best 
lukewarm toward any kind of collegiate training and particularly 
toward collegiate training for business have some considerable truth 
in their position. One need not be greatly concerned over their 
statement that business cannot be “‘taught.”’ Neither can law or 
medicine in the sense in which these critics think of teaching. 
Their statements that we do not yet know the laws of business or 
that such laws do not exist are not alarming. Similar statements 
have been made of other new ventures. When, however, these 
critics point out that administration of colleges is such as not 
necessarily to turn out efficient ‘‘broad men sharpened to the 
point” even when the raw material was good, they say things we 
all know to be true and we know that here is the real problem of 
all kinds of collegiate education. 

In this field the College of Commerce and Administration of the 
University of Chicago takes a definite, unequivocal stand. College 
discipline and not a college degree; efficient application to a 
conscious purpose and not four years of gentlemanly existence; 
breadth of training and not “36 majors’”’; a coherent educational 
program varying with individual needs and not a hit-or-miss 
elective system, are to be the goals. The bearing of this on the 
problems of collegiate education is patent. As far as the students 
in this particular college are concerned it means that they must 
break away from the traditional undergraduate attitude toward 
their work.' For these students, the four years of college cannot 


* This does not mean that there is to be any sacrifice of the cultural element. If 
the record sheets and the registration cards of the students in the College of Commerce 
and Administration are compared with like data for students in the regular under- 
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be regarded as a thing apart from life. Under such circumstances 
an esprit de corps and a real interest in the work will automatically 
develop’ and we shall secure something of the earnest spirit found 
in our law and medical schools. If this can be done, the conven- 
tional “collegiate problems” for this group of students should 
largely disappear. Moreover, such an outcome will aid in clarify- 
ing the issue in the other divisions of undergraduate instruction. 
If, as seems probable, this college can draw to it the earnest students 
who are preparing for business service, public service, charitable 
and philanthropic service; if, as seems probable, the science work 
(for example, in its training for medical work) can draw to it the 
earnest students who have that bent; and if courses arranged for 
other purposes can attract to them their earnest contingent we 
shall at least have developed some standards by which to measure 
the remnant. Once the issue has been clearly presented the solu- 
tion will be forthcoming. 

One must not make the mistake of supposing that all the 
problems of collegiate education arise from the student side. 
Probably considerably less than half arise from this source. Admin- 
istration and instruction have not a few sins for which to answer. 
It is submitted, without argument, that a college of commerce and 
administration, organized with a definite purpose to serve the 
whole community as far as its powers permit, must be particularly 
careful to secure instruction of an efficient, sympathetic type. It 


graduate colleges, it will be hard to establish that the individualized commerce and 
administration curricula contain a smaller proportion of real cultural discipline. 
Rather the reverse will be found to be true. Again this does not mean the abolition of 
wholesome student activities. For some students it will mean curtailment of student 
activities, for others it will mean participation in them. The whole spirit of the 
college is that of adaptation of activities to needs. 


* The change indicated cannot come about by magic. Care must be taken to 
insure (a) efficient, enthusiastic instruction and (6) a student constituency which 
actually wishes this kind of training. One thing may be mentioned as having a 
bearing on this latter point. At the opening of the reorganized College of Commerce 
and Administration, October 1, 1912, there were 140 students registered in the college. 
Within a week this number was cut to 73. The other 67 were not permitted to remain 
in this group; some because their cases could be more wisely administered elsewhere, 
others because they were not sufficiently in earnest to undertake the discipline of an 
individualized curriculum. The 73 who were permitted to remain in the college at 
least understand the nature of the contract they have undertaken. 
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is further submitted that such a college has exceptional oppor- 
tunities to develop such instruction. The field is new. The 
contact between administration, instructor, and student will be 
constant and real—and is apt, as things are going today, to be 
quite as beneficial to instructor as to student. 


Ill. ORGANIZATION 


A statement of purpose will not suffice. The real test comes 
with the question whether the organization is of such a character 
as will make it probable that good intentions can be realized. The 
final answer to such a question will have to be deferred a quarter 
of a century. Thus far the actual administration has been con- 
cerned mainly with (a) making certain that the constituency of 
the college is a sound one, (6) making provision for giving this 
constituency the very best training the present resources permit, 
(c) surveying those present resources in order to determine at what 
points they are sufficient in their present form, at which points they 
will be sufficient when reorganized, and at what points they must 
be supplemented, and (d) determining the order of development. 
Actual experience being thus limited, there remains an enumeration 
of the factors which seem to indicate that the organization will 
prove effective. 

The fortunate situation of the college with reference to its 
curriculum and the control of its students is a source of strength. 
As has been indicated, the course has been regarded as professional 
in character and the entire 36 majors are at the disposal of the dean. 
In actual practice this means that each student’s curriculum is an 
individual matter, the first two or more years being devoted to laying 
broad foundations and to strengthening any weak points in previous 
training, and the last two or more years being turned gradually into 
professional work. Such a procedure accomplishes several things. 
For one thing it effectually disposes of the objection from either 
student or instructor that such a course is lacking in cultural 
elements. The truth of the matter is that such individual attention 
is more likely to secure broad culture than is probable under the 
usual college curriculum. Neither can the objection be urged that 
placing control of the 36 majors in the hands of the dean too 
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greatly circumscribes the individuality of the student. Three 
things prevent such an outcome. To begin with, no one is admitted 
to the college until after a long interview of the “vocational 
guidance” type has established beyond all question that this 
student has a well-reasoned purpose founded on a consideration of 
all the facts at issue. Such a student’s individuality is not likely 
to be hampered by providing for his needs. Furthermore, even 
after he has been admitted he will be permitted—and urged—to 
“browse” outside the preserves of the dean. If his abilities and 
the schedule permit, he may take ‘‘honor” courses as “extras” 
without payment of fee—and without credit. Finally, the courses 
prescribed by the dean will not be chosen on any basis other than 
that of serving, in the very broadest sense, the needs of the student. 

The college is also fortunate in the hearty co-operation it 
receives from the departments within the social science group 
proper, which are directly concerned with the scheme. There is a 
very definite feeling that this is the next step in advance; that the 
advance means better undergraduate work, better graduate work, 
better organization of courses in each department, better co- 
operation between departments, and better opportunities of service 
in the community. 

Speaking generally, the same spirit has manifested itself among 
departments not so closely interested. Individual instructors have 
come into the office with promises of support and offers of any 
service desired. It would be possible even to secure for Com- 
merce and Administration students separate sections of certain 
foundation courses if such action would seem to be wise. No 
doubt the nature of the curriculum has aided in winning the support 
of the faculty. The individual guidance of the student has appealed 
to the instructors as has the unmistakable purpose of securing real 
discipline and training. 

Finally the College of Commerce and Administration has an 
organization sufficiently elastic to meet the needs of growth and 
sufficiently autonomous to provide the experimentation and 
investigation such a venture requires. In the organization of the 
University the work is regarded as professional or technical training 
and as a consequence it is classed in the same group with the 
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College of Education, the Law School, or the Divinity School. It 
has its separate budget, separate faculty, and its own administra- 
tive officers. Its curriculun’ is no mere paper scheme, no mere 
collection of existing courses. Some existing courses will be 
retained; some will be retained in name but reorganized in content; 
some will disappear entirely, and new ones of a technical nature 
will be added as rapidly as need demands, experience justifies, and 
funds permit. New instructors, when added by the College of 
Commerce and Administration, will, for the present, be added to 
existing departments, but recommendations for appointment or 
promotion of such instructors will come from the college and not 
from the department, thus securing proper control of the pro- 
fessional courses. 

Very likely some workers in business education will feel that 
more rapid progress might be made with an organization designed 
for business education alone and comparatively unrelated to 
existing University policies. Some workers in the civic and 
philanthropic fields may have a like feeling concerning the part of 
the college interested in their work. There is much truth in the 
contention. The entries are not all on the debit side, however. 
This is work in the social sciences and these sciences are new. It 
is experimental work in these new sciences. Under such conditions 
there will be large gains in being closely related to the rest of the 
group that we may all move together. We shall move more slowly, 
but possibly with less waste, with more prevision, with more pro- 
tection against narrow specialization and unworthy ideals, and 
certainly with more final effect upon the community in general 
and the educational group in particular. 

Leon C. MARSHALL 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 











THE WORK OF THE WHARTON SCHOOL OF FINANCE 
AND COMMERCE 

The Wharton School of Finance and Commerce is a product 
of the foresight and liberality of Joseph Wharton. It was founded 
by him in 1881, to provide facilities for “‘education in the principles 
underlying successful civil government” and for a “training 
suitable for those who intend to engage in business or to undertake 
the management of property.’’ The course has developed in 
accordance with these ideals. Beginning with a group of subjects 
treating the more general aspects of economic and political ques- 
tions, the work has gradually become differentiated into various 
specialized branches until at present, besides the general subjects, 
there are well-developed courses in accounting, business law, 
public and private finance, commerce, economic resources, indus- 
trial organization, brokerage, insurance, and salesmanship. And 
the tendency is to develop these subjects more and more technically. 

Prior to 1894 the course was one of two years, forming the 
latter half of a four years’ college course. The first two years 
were taken up entirely with general arts subjects. But in 1894 
the course was extended to four years. Under the possibilities 
opened by this new arrangement a well-rounded curriculum has 
resulted, in which commercial subjects are grouped side by side 
with the older studies throughout the four years of the course. 
This allows the student to begin his vocational work, in some 
part, immediately upon entrance to college. In our experience, 
results have justified this arrangement. 

Entrance to the Wharton School is conditioned upon the 
satisfying of the regular college entrance requirements. Fourteen 
and one-half Carnegie units of entrance work must have been 
covered. These include English, history, mathematics (including 
algebra and plane geometry), at least two years of work in some 
foreign language, and six units of elective work. These six units 
may be made up of more advanced work in any of the required 
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subjects as well as of work in physical science, economics, com- 
mercial geography, physiography, and kindred subjects. In these 
latter subjects, however, not more than one unit per subject may 
be offered for purposes of admission. 

The curriculum of the Wharton School is a combination of 
required and elective subjects modified somewhat by course group- 
ings looking toward specialized activity in the business world. 
Every student who is graduated from the Wharton School must 
have completed 70 units' of work. Of these 70 units, 6 must be 
in English, 5 in history, 6 in modern languages. Of the remaining 
units, 8 may be taken in general college subjects aside from eco- 
nomics, politics, and sociology. The general courses in economics, 
politics, and sociology are all given in the Wharton School. These 
may be freely elected in the same way as the business courses. 
Two units in sociology and two additional units in political science 
must be taken before the end of the Junior year. The result of 
this arrangement is that a student who has taken the full four 
years’ course ordinarily finishes his ork with more than one-half 
of his units in general rather than in special technical subjects. 
Indeed, it would be possible for the student to get his degree with- 
out having taken any vocational courses other than those required 
in the Freshman year. In actual practice, however, the tendency 
is predominantly to elect the business subjects. 

As was indicated above, the Pennsylvania plan is to begin the 
vocational work at an early stage in the course. The Freshman 
year in the Wharton School is so arranged that a little over one- 
half of the work involves general subjects. Business law, account- 
ing, economic geography, and political science are all taught in 
Freshman year in a way that makes these subjects serve as a direct 
introduction to the more and more technical instruction of the 
succeeding years of the course. This organization of the curriculum 
raises the question of the relative merits of the Pennsylvania plan 
and of the contrasted scheme of a specialized business course 
based on one or two preliminary years of general work. We 
find that the effect on the distribution of the student’s time and 
on the earnestness of his work leaves a decided margin of advantage 


*In the College of Arts 60 units are required. 
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in favor of the mixed scheme of work throughout the course. To 
be sure it is not easy to draw a hard and fast line between technical 
and general courses, that is, between those on the one hand that 
make it their prime aim to develop technique and to instruct in 
the detail of business acts, and on the other hand, those that de- 
scribe and interpret business phenomena and speculate on the out- 
come of tendencies. Of the two kinds of instruction the latter is 
very much the easier. For this reason there is a strong temptation 
to emphasize general aspects of work on the part of some teachers 
who do not come into close contact with business practices and 
business men. It is our constant effort, however, to give the course 
more and more special and technical character. To our notion, 
it is only by doing this that we can realize the proper ideals of a 
school for the training of business men. In such courses as account- 
ing, to be sure, the carrying out of the more technical methods is 
not so difficult. The main problem here is to find teachers of 
pedagogical bent who at the same time have the necessary expe- 
rience in accounting practice. But in many other courses, of 
which industrial management might be mentioned as a type, 
instruction in the actual methods of doing things is not easy. 
The closest approximation we can make to the actual doing of 
real things is through the working out of case or problem methods 
of instruction. This instruction is of course supplemented by 
visits to plants and practical contacts with industrial activity 
and management. 

A further question concerns the degree to which the so-called 
liberal or cultural courses can be successfully combined with the 
general and technical courses of a more strictly commercial bearing. 
In this respect we have followed the practice of including work 
of the liberal type. We have insisted that the study of English 
be emphasized throughout the first two years of the course. His- 
tory and modern-language work have likewise been included. 
Inasmuch as the courses in general economics, politics, and sociology 
are very largely of the liberal type, any student who goes through 
the Wharton School is quite likely to have had in his course a 
strong infusion of the traditionally cultural type of education. 
The experience of our school in the matter of registration and 
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attendance suggests that by organizing a curriculum as we have 
done, we get and hold a much larger number of students than 
could be induced to attend a course of the older type, with its 
two specialized years superimposed upon two years of liberal 
studies. The following table showing the enrolment in the respec- 
tive classes during the past four years furnishes interesting material 
for comment in this regard. 














—— = 
Freshmen | Sophomores Juniors | Seniors Total Enrolment 
IQOQ-10..... 180 1c2 64 66 482 
IQIO-II..... 235 Itt 72 71 528 
IQOLIK32..... 233 | 145 67 63 535 


BGR2S—E3.... 292 136 gI 60 | 636 





It will be noted that there has been a considerable mortality 
between the Freshman and Sophomore years and a similar falling 
off between the Sophomore and Junior years. The Junior class, 
on the other hand, seems to come much more nearly to holding 
its own in the Senior year than is the case with the earlier years 
of the course. Some of the decline in numbers between the Fresh- 
man and Sophomore years is due to the rigorous enforcement of 
scholastic requirements during the first year; but the falling off 
in both of these years is attributable, more than to any other 
cause, to the fact that a large proportion of our students come 
with the express intention of spending only one or two years in 
acquiring what they regard as the essentials of a business training. 
By the end of the Sophomore year most of the men of this type 
have devoted all the time they can give to college work. Those 
who go on through the latter two years are for the most part 
those who have come with the preliminary intention of getting a 
four years’ college course in which business subjects have been 
made a matter of emphasis. If we were to return to the old 
arrangement involving two years of general work, followed by 
two years of special business training, I have no doubt that the 
enrolment of our earlier years would fall off by at least 50 per cent, 
and we should be confronted with the necessity of conducting a 
special business course for those who would not enter the regular 
course on these terms. 
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The question of the extent to which general social studies 
should be developed as a part of our curriculum is a pressing one. 
Historically, and more or less accidentally, the sociological and 
socio-economic courses have grown up as part and parcel of the 
development of the Wharton School. On the other hand, we have 
no course exclusively devoted to the teaching of business ethics. 
This want is better met by the handling of ethical aspects of busi- 
ness practice directly as part of the special business courses and 
of the courses in the sociological group. Every student who goes 
through a school of business should be brought to an appreciation 
of social facts that will leave him public-spirited and socially 
minded. He should have not only an adequate appreciation of 
the importance of dealing squarely and honestly with other men 
in individual business relations, but as well a keen sense of the 
importance of proper living and working conditions for the masses 
of wage-earners. How successfully this social point of view can 
be impressed within a limited period of instruction it is not easy 
to say; but it seems to me logical and reasonable that some instruc- 
tion, looking toward the realization of these ends, should be given 
in every year of the course. So far as the teaching of general 
social topics contributes to this result, it seems to me that they 
might well be an integral part of the curriculum of any school of 
business. It is much more doubtful, whether the social studies 
should be allowed to develop in all of their possible ramifications 
as a part of the curriculum of a school of business. They might 
better be given the opportunity that belongs to them to grow 
within one of the more general departments of a university, prefer- 
ably in the college and graduate schools. 

With our increased attendance we have been confronted with 
the problem of handling large classes. It has been our practice 
to avoid reliance on the lecture method of instruction. In con- 
sequence, we have broken up our large classes into small sections 
in which individual instruction is given. This is particularly true 
of the work of the Freshman and Sophomore years. The method 
of confining lecture work to a whole class in a given subject, with 
sections for purposes of quizzing and of discussion, has been 
followed with excellent results. In a number of Freshman courses 
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lectures are given to more than 300 men, but in no case are the 
sections allowed to become larger than 25. The handling of the 
men in this way makes it possible to surround the work with some- 
thing of the atmosphere of business. All assignments of work 
must be fulfilled at the time set unless an excuse has been granted 
in advance. Failures to live up to this rule are ordinarily punished 
by the giving of a condition in a course. This arrangement may 
have the appearance of undue severity but it has justified itself 
in the resulting habits of promptness and regularity of work. There 
are, of course, exceptional cases in which men cannot be expected 
to finish work at the time set, but the students have learned that 
in order to avoid difficulty, they must make arrangements for the 
postponement of work before rather than after the time set for the 
finishing of given tasks. We are insistent, likewise, that all classes 
shall begin and end promptly, that absences from class shall not be 
incurred except for absolutely necessary reasons; and in a variety 
of detailed ways we have laid stress on practices that contribute to 
a business point of view. The honor system of examination un- 
questionably contributes to the same end. 

This year, for the first time, the Wharton School stands on 
the same independent footing within the University of Pennsy]- 
vania as do the College, the School of Science, and other depart- 
ments of the university. Its faculty, as at present constituted, 
is made up of all officers of professorial grade under whom its 
students receive instruction. This results in a controlling group, 
most of whom are interested in the liberal arts rather than in voca- 
tional work. Under these conditions we may safely presume that 
for the near future, at least, the importance of a liberalized course 
of study will be kept in the foreground. But with increasing 
systematization and knowledge of business technique, and with 
improvements in pedagogical method in this field, we may expect 
to develop increasingly specialized vocational work in each succeed- 
ing year of the four-year course. 

RoswELt C. McCrea 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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The problems of any school of administration and commerce 
associated with a college or university are determined to a large 
extent by local conditions. It seems necessary therefore to preface 
this statement of problems by a brief survey of the controlling 
conditions of relationship between the Tuck School and Dartmouth 
College. 

In 1900 the trustees of Dartmouth College decided upon the 
establishment of a higher school of administration, commerce, and 
finance. However, they looked upon instruction of that sort as 
professional in its nature and they wished to guard jealously the 
established policy that the college is an institution of the arts, 
humanities, and sciences. They therefore did not introduce the 
new courses into the curriculum in the ordinary way. They 
organized an associate school similar to the medical and engineering 
schools already established at Dartmouth; a school with a two 
years’ course, the first year of which is accepted by the college 
as equivalent to its Senior year, the second year purely graduate 
and leading to the degree Master of Commercial Science. Three 
years of college work consequently are required for admission to 
the Tuck School. This three years of college work must include 
sufficient preparation in that modern language which the student 
intends to study as a commercial language (for the School offers 
no beginning courses in modern languages), and a sufficient prepara- 
tion in economics (for that is the foundation upon which the work 
of the Tuck School is based). Certain restrictions on freedom of 
elections imposed by the college faculty on its students insure 
that applicants for admission to the Tuck School shall have been 
broadly trained and shall not have attempted too early specializa- 
tion. To be admitted, the applicant must have secured an average 
standing of not less than 70 per cent for all the ninety hours of 
work in the three preliminary years, 50 per cent being the passing 
mark in the college. Mathematical marks do not have much sig- 
nificance, so I will put it this way: the student must have secured 
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an average for all three years’ preliminary work which places him 
practically in the upper half of the pass group. This means that 
his ranking in economics, the field in which he has been primarily 
interested because of its close relation to the work of the Tuck 
School, is usually considerably above that. 

This introductory statement suggests the first group of prob- 
lems with which we have been occupied and concerning which I 
wish to say a word—problems of admission. 


Is the requirement of 70 per cent average for the preliminary 
ninety hours’ work too restrictive? It adds to the quantitative a 
qualitative requirement. Quantitatively there are required three 
years of college work; in that respect the Tuck School has not gone 
so far as one other institution, which requires a college degree for 
admission. But a college degree may be secured by merely pass 
work. The Tuck School adds a second requirement—the qualita- 
tive requirement of a high average of work; its applicants must be 
in the three upper groups of the five groups which may secure 
a college degree. If to secure a large number of students were an 
ideal of the School, this double requirement would be too severe. 
Over sixty men applied this year for admission to the School. 
All were men who will receive their college degrees; not one 
was near the dividing line between success and failure in that 
respect. But of the sixty only thirty-nine were admitted. The 
reason why the School denies itself the larger number of students 
is, that its ideal of service is to concentrate its efforts on a selected, 
purposeful group of men who have shown intellectual capacity. 
Of course the School might admit all pass men and then after a 
period drop from its roll those who do not show exceptional abilities. 
But the School believes that an average of less than 70 per cent 
for the three preliminary years indicates either lack of mental 
ability or, more probably, lack of seriousness of purpose; and it 
does not believe it has the right, for the sake of discovering one or 
two good men in such a group, to lower the quality of its instruc- 
tion to the other group. Our reasoning along this line has been 
at no time purely a priori: the engineering school at Dartmouth 
had, for many years before the Tuck School was organized, similarly 
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selected its men, and the superior quality of its instruction made 
possible by such selection is reflected in the professional careers 
of its graduates. The Tuck School is now able to observe the 
careers of its own graduates, and while such observation has shown 
us wherein improvement in training is possible, it has not caused 
us to change our views concerning the selection of material. 

In this connection a question may arise. May we not after 
all secure men who are grinds merely; who acquire but do not 
assimilate knowledge; who may not have real intellectual power; 
who are not adapted for business careers; and may we not fail 
to afford training to men of natural business aptitude who have 
not secured records mathematically high? We have sympathy 
for men who have ability, but who have not seen fit in three years 
of college work to make good records, but we do not see how we 
can help them. We recognize the danger that high-mark men may 
lack real intellectual power and business aptitude. We meet 
this danger by considering our 70 per cent requirement as prima 
facie evidence only. In actual practice, when applications for 
admission are all in, the Tuck faculty meets informally and invites 
to the meeting the instructors in economics in the college who have 
had the applicants in Junior year. This committee of about a 
dozen instructors takes up each applicant in turn and considers 
the case on its merits. This committee does not hesitate to advise 
a man to withdraw his application if, though he has high marks, 
he still apparently lacks intellectual power, or if he has not the per- 
sonality and in general the aptitude for a business career. Neither 
does it hesitate to admit a man whose average is a few points 
below 70, but who has grown in intellectual power from Freshman 
to Junior year. In this way the danger of the artificiality of a 
mathematical mark for entrance is removed. 

One other question might be asked concerning admission require- 
ments. To what extent do we specify subjects which a student 
must offer for admission? The tendency with us has been to 
decrease specific requirements. The Tuck School believes that a 
professional school should not influence more than is absolutely 
necessary the student’s preliminary work; should not embarrass 
an academic faculty in its determination of the proper requirements 
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for the Bachelor’s degree. Intellectual power and scholarly work 
in general and a sufficient amount of certain fundamental subjects, 
like economics in particular, are specific enough requirements for 
our purpose. 


The second group of problems with which we have been con- 
cerned arises from the relations of the School to the student after 
he has been admitted. These I divide into three sub-groups: 
the problems of instruction, the problems of esprit, and the prob- 
lems of vocational guidance. 

One of the most important problems relating to instruction is 
raised by the question: Shall there be free electives and the oppor- 
tunity for specialization in the curriculum? The Tuck School has 
allowed this question to work its answer out of experience and the 
result has been as follows: With respect to the first year of the 
School, the evolution has been from a curriculum about three- 
fourths of which was prescribed and the other fourth elective, to a 
curriculum entirely prescribed and considered as a unit. With 
respect to the second year of the School, the evolution has been 
from a curriculum which was believed to allow a considerable 
degree of choice and specialization to a curriculum which allows 
limited specialization. 

This result does not represent a scheme carefully worked out 
in advance; it is, as I have said, the answer of experience to our 
question. Our Master’s degrees are granted to students who meet 
creditably the test of an oral faculty examination on the whole 
field of their Tuck School work. We soon observed that those 
students who had taken a certain grouping of courses showed the 
largest grasp of general fundamental business problems. They 
entered into discussion more like business men of experience and 
insight. It was an easy step to advising all men to choose such 
a group of courses, and an easy step from that to prescribing the 
group and discontinuing any extensive announcement of electives. 

We consider it more important, for instance, that all our second- 
year men be thoroughly grounded in accounting, banking, com- 
mercial law, business management, and corporation finance—a 
requirement which leaves not much time for extensive special 
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study of a special field of business—than that they be poorly 
grounded in most of these subjects, fundamental to all business, 
for the sake of specializing extremely in some one. And there 
seems to us to be good reasons for this policy. In the first place, 
details of a particular business are easier to acquire than are 
fundamental principles, during the apprenticeship which follows 
formal instruction. In the second place—a fact of great practical 
significance—students are very likely not to settle finally in that 
business for the sake of which they have devoted much time to 
specialization. And in the third place, our experience in experi- 
mentally working out a prescribed course of training for the pro- 
fession of business seems to recapitulate the experience of medical, 
legal, and engineering education. May it not be a correct generali- 
zation that the more a school is professional in its nature and the 
more its curriculum aims at the development of professional 
intellectual power rather than the development of an intellectual 
power which has no specific application, the more likely the curricu- 
lum will come to be composed of a group of prescribed courses ? 

I do not wish to leave the impression that the opportunity 
we offer our students for preparation for specific careers is unim- 
portant. It is important. A student may make special prepara- 
tion for, let us say, the profession of accountancy or for service 
in export and import trade, by (1) taking special courses pertaining 
to his field not open to other students; (2) choosing for his thesis 
investigation within the particular field; (3) receiving special 
personal instruction from the instructor in charge, in connection 
with the thesis. The specialization thus afforded is considerable. 
The impression I wish to leave is that such specialization does not 
dominate the work of the second year of the School; that it is 
something personal to each student and additional to a large body 
of work in fundamental business subjects prescribed for all students 
and, on paper at least, occupying the greater part of the time devoted 





to formal class work. 

Another problem of instruction is the problem of method in 
instruction. At first thought one is inclined to believe that, 
given a homogeneous group of men of Senior and graduate rank 
and of tested intellectual power, the proper methods of instruction 
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are those which aim exclusively at the further development of 
that power in its application to the solution of business problems, 
and which are not concerned with the imparting of information. 
And, in general, that first thought is correct. But it must not be 
forgotten that these young men upon admission to the Tuck 
School are entering upon the study of a field of knowledge in 
which, of course, the principles are the ultimately important 
things, but of which they know few of the facts. The typical 
college man, even though he be pretty much a man of affairs in 
the realm of undergraduate affairs, and even though he has sup- 
ported himself by labor in vacation and at college, has after all 
an exceedingly limited knowledge of the facts of business. Paren- 
thetically speaking, I wonder if the lack of ability to write the 
English language, which we are continually criticizing in our 
students, may not be after all the lack of ability to write about 
things of which we assume they have knowledge, but of which 
they do not have knowledge. In working out a solution of the 
problem of method in instruction, our aim is to employ such methods 
as will primarily develop the capacity to comprehend and apply 
principles, but which secondarily are not neglectful of the necessity 
which confronts the student of learning the facts of business. 

In the first year of the School, therefore, there are employed 
in some of the courses the old-fashioned methods of conducting 
classroom exercises which aim at testing the student’s acquisition 
of the important facts of business. But these soon give place to 
methods—such as the problem or case methods—which we con- 
sider far more fruitful because developing the capacity to com- 
prehend and apply principles. And in the latter part of the course 
an important test of each student’s capacity to apply independently 
his knowledge of principles is made by the requirement of a thesis. 

The history of thesis writing with us during ten years is an 
interesting story by itself. Perhaps I can give you an idea of the 
changes which have taken place by the following titles. A typical 
subject of an early thesis is ‘‘ Trade Opportunities in South America,” 
a thesis obviously primarily descriptive of economic and com- 
mercial conditions. Typical titles of 1912 theses are “The Cost 
Problems of a Shoe Factory”; “The Organization of a Stores 
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Department for the ———— Shoe Factory.” In working on such 
a thesis the student independently visits a given factory, studies 
its conditions, methods, and problems, and attempts constructive 
work. The change in thesis work during the ten years has been 
from the descriptive to the constructive. 

Permit me to revert to the general question of method. What 
we are attempting to work out is illustrated by the courses in 
accounting. Most accounting instructors begin with laboratory 
work in bookkeeping. In the Tuck School such laboratory work 
is deferred for several months and it never becomes a principal 
part of the work. The first months are devoted to the balance 
sheet and the income account; to a discussion of what they are, 
why they are; to a discussion of every possible thing which may 
affect them; of the cause of every change which appears in a 
succession of balance sheets. In that way a student comes to 
comprehend principles and to think—to coin a word—accountingly. 
The matter of practice bookkeeping becomes merely incidental; 
its purpose is to familiarize a student with the tools. This method 
we are attempting to carry into all our courses. Most textbooks 
on corporation finance are devoted to a description of different 
securities and methods. You will find that Professor Lyon’s 
book on Capitalization continually asks and explains why in cor- 
poration finance. In it, description, while reasonably complete, 
remains secondary. 

Another problem of instruction is the administrative problem 
of securing instructors. The first schools of higher commercial 
education had to start with instructing forces which were the 
product of the conventional graduate school of economics. And 
the curricula of such teaching staffs were bound to resemble closely 
the curricula of graduate schools of economics, to lack the merit 
of being homogeneous professional curricula. The work in higher 
schools of commerce seems to have developed beyond the capacity 
of the young Ph.D. fresh from the economics department of the 
graduate school. It requires men especially trained. The most 
desirable instructors are those with exceptional training in econom- 
ics and business followed by successful experience in business. 
Some may question the necessity for business experience, but I am 
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convinced that the instructor who has had successful business ex- 
perience brings into the classroom qualities which make his scholar- 
ship doubly effective. The prestige of having ‘“‘made good,’ and 
the capacity to illustrate principles by examples drawn from 
experience give such an instructor power to arouse at once the 
enthusiasm and the initiative of his students. 

Among the problems arising out of the relations of a school 
with the students, are the problems of esprit. The business world 
is not wrong when it says the average college graduate is not 
adaptable to business and remains for a time a piece of raw material 
which it is expensive to fashion. The difficulty arises not from a 
lack of physical and intellectual capacity; it arises from the 
attitude of mind which the college develops in the student. He is 
indifferent; he has had too little experience with responsibility; 
he is impatient of small things and beginners’ salaries. The Tuck 
School is of the opinion that it is a part of the duty of a higher 
school preparing young men for business to overcome so far as 
possible that attitude of mind in the student, and to use every 
reasonable device and a reasonable portion of its funds in doing 
so. I can do no more than categorically state some of its methods 
of attacking the problem. For the purpose of developing a group 
esprit, it has its own building, and its own library policed more 
or less informally. In the two college courses into which it sends 
its students they are handled as a separate group of men; are 
seated as a separate group in lecture periods, and met as a separate 
group for quiz purposes. This results not only in the develop- 
ment of group esprit but in a scholarship of better average than 
that of college groups. The Tuck School has built and fur- 
nished in its basement a lounging-room intended to serve the Tuck 
students as a distinct group in the way that College Hall serves 
the college as a whole. Every possible method is employed to 
enable students to meet business men—lecturers—personally, and 
the lectures of such men are followed by a simple luncheon intended 
to enable the second-year men to meet the lecturers informally. 
Finally, the idea that thesis work shall be based upon visits to 
industrial plants is encouraged by the desire that our students 
shall see and feel such a plant in action. 
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I have not the time to do more than throw out the suggestion 
that this separate group treatment permits a more restrictive 
discipline—as regards attendance, for example—than is applicable 
to the general body of college students. This more restrictive 
discipline is a foretaste of the discipline of the business world. 
We have not solved the problem of esprit; we are still working at 
it; but we are confident that the steps we have taken have led to 
fruitful results. 

Another problem arising out of the relations of the School 
to the student is the problem of finding for students the oppor- 
tunities for business service to which they are respectively adapted. 
We believe that one responsibility of the School is to act as a 
clearing-house, a labor intelligence bureau, to bring together worthy 
young men and concerns seeking good apprenticeship material. An 
interesting phase of the problem with us is, that our students are 
nearly all without pulls in the matter of securing positions. Except 
for the School their only course would be to walk the streets of a city 
and call at offices or watch for signs: “‘Boy Wanted.” The school 
has received, without effort on its part, inquiries for men in excess 
of the number of graduates, but we can foresee the time when some 
organized system of informing the business world of our product 
should be worked out. Not only is there involved the problem 
of securing some position for the graduate; there is involved the 
problem of securing the position for which the graduate is adapted, 
of adjusting capacity to service. 


A third group of problems arises out of the relations of the 
School to the public. The School recognizes that it has such an 
obligation as well as its obligation to the student. But it is our 
judgment that our primary obligation is to the student, and the 
first and largest draft which the instructor should make on his 
store of time and energy should be on behalf of the individual 
student. We attempt to develop in our instructing staff the 
feeling that instruction is not something formal but is a personal 
responsibility for the personal success of every individual student. 
That, we conceive, as also our largest public service. But without 
impairing that obligation to the individual student, we believe 
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other forms of public service possible and obligatory. The theses, 
intended primarily to enable students to develop the power to 
apply principles to the solution of business problems, represent 
the accumulation of a fund of results in original investigation 
which will some day be of service to all of us. Each year a few 
theses are added to our files which are of positive value to succeeding 
generations of students. it is possible that before long the results 
of some of these investigations may be given to the public. 

A second opportunity for service to the public is the opportunity 
to inspire higher business ethics in those who pass through the 
School. We do not attempt any formal instruction in business 
ethics. We believe that the formality and artificiality of a formal 
course in business ethics would defeat its very purpose. But in 
every course it is the aim of every instructor, I know, to inspire 
in his students a conception of the nobility of the profession of the 
business man and of his responsibility to his fellow-men and to 
society. 

Another opportunity for service to the public, as well as to our 
students, is the calling of conferences intended to inspire business 
men, who are naturally conservative, with an interest in the latest 
and most efficient methods in the conduct of business and with an 
interest in the intelligent solution of public problems affecting 
business. The Tuck School held such a conference for the first 
time a year ago, and the response was such that I believe I can 
safely say that the School is committed to the policy of holding 
such conferences periodically. 

H. S. PERSON 


Amos Tuck ScHOOL 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 

















TRAINING FOR BUSINESS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 

Training for business at the University of Wisconsin is carried 
on through the agency of the Course in Commerce, the business- 
training branch of the Extension Division, and the College of 
Engineering. The Course in Commerce, or, as it was formerly 
called, the School of Commerce, began its career at the opening 
of the academic year 1900-1901. Preceding this event was a con- 
siderable period of agitation and discussion in the faculty, the 
Board of Regents, and outside the walls of the University. Since 
this agitation and discussion determined to some extent the charac- 
ter of the course which was established, some account of it is 
necessary. 

Being a state institution, the University of Wisconsin is and 
always has been subject to the influence of public opinion, and, 
being the head of the system of public education in the state, it 
has felt responsible for the training of all classes of the state’s 
citizens and, in some degree, for what takes place in the educa- 
tional field outside as well as inside its own walls. From the 
beginning of its history it devoted a large part of its energy and 
resources to the improvement of agriculture in the state and to the 
training of farmers. Later it undertook the training of lawyers, 
pharmacists, and engineers. With the University thus interested 
from the beginning in vocational training, and to some extent at 
least devoted to it, it was inevitable that sooner or later people 
concerned for other vocations than those which were specifically 
provided for should inquire regarding what the institution was 
doing for them and what it might do and ought to do. 

Such an inquiry was early made by prominent business men, 
and in one or two instances at least by members of the Board of 
Regents. To these inquiries the representatives of the Univer- 
sity at first replied that the training supplied by its College of 
Letters and Science was the best for prospective business men that 
could be devised. In common with professional educators else- 
where, the faculty of the University, a large majority of them at 
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least, believed this to be true; and when hard pressed by incredu- 
lous business men, they talked learnedly about the value of a 
liberal education, and about the place which the ancient classics, the 
modern languages, mathematics, pure science, and, in general, study 
for its own sake, especially when entirely disassociated from prac- 
tical ends, must occupy in such an education. In spite of their 
strength and of the elements of truth they contained, these argu- 
ments never appealed to those business men who had learned to 
appreciate the importance of education as a business asset. They 
had in mind specific defects in themselves and their employees 
which they wanted remedied, and they noted the fact that these 
defects were nearly, if not quite, as common among graduates of 
the University’s College of Letters and Science as among people 
who had not had the advantage of its training. Further, they 
noted a disinclination on the part of college graduates, those of 
the University included, to submit meekly to the discipline which 
the learning of business by practice involved. Some business men 
went so far as to claim that the College of Letters and Science not 
only did not train for business, but actually spoiled good business 
material. 

This controversy, if such it may be called, worked out a solu- 
tion of the problem in a very natural, though unexpected and 
unplanned-for, way. Students who entered the University with 
the intention of becoming business men, as well as their parents, 
guardians, and teachers, began to study the curriculum of the 
University in its various colleges and departments, with the 
result that they discovered that in the aggregate there were 
being given a large number of courses which were clearly valu- 
able from the standpoint of business training. Some of these 
were offered in the College of Law, others in the College of En- 
gineering, others in the College of Agriculture, and some even 
in the College of Letters and Science. As the four-year courses 
leading to degrees were then organized, only a few of these courses 
were available to any one student, and the prospective young 
business man was obliged, therefore, to choose between those 
offered in the different colleges and various four-year courses of the 
College of Letters and Science. He naturally chose the one that 
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offered the most of what he wanted and the least of what he did 
not want. 

One way out was discovered by the most earnest and in- 
genious students, namely, that of registering as special students, 
not candidates for any degree, and then selecting the courses 
good for purposes of business training regardless of the college or 
department in which they were given. There were, of course, 
obstacles in the way of this method of procedure in the form of 
regulations regarding students in one college taking work in another, 
prerequisite courses, etc., but the pressure to modify these regula- 
tions became stronger and stronger, as the number of this class of 
students increased, until it was finally irresistible. 

Still another condition developed which had its influence. 
The conviction began to make way in University circles closely 
in touch with the secondary schools, that large numbers of young 
men, not infrequently the best graduates of high schools, were 
foregoing the advantages of a college course simply because the 
University did not cater to the real needs of prospective business 
men. Investigation established beyond a question the fact that 
from the high schools of the state there were going directly into 
business hundreds of bright young graduates, who were perfectly 
able financially to take a university course and who in many cases 
had been destined by their parents for such a course, but who were 
turned away from it by the conviction that the university had 
nothing for them really worth while. 

As a result of these influences, by 1900 the University found 
itself occupying an untenable position on the subject of training 
for business. Its colleges of Engineering, Law, and Agriculture 
each contained a considerable and growing number of students 
who never intended to be engineers, lawyers, or farmers, but who 
had selected these colleges because of the courses in them which 
had a more or less direct relation to business training. Its College 
of Letters and Science had also, in each of its four-year courses, a 
growing group of students with such business interests, and a large 
and troublesome group of special students who were picking and 
choosing for themselves and constantly hammering away at the 
artificial regulations they found in their way. The University was 
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also painfully conscious of failing in its duty toward the class of 
young high-school graduates whom I have described, who were kept 
away from its classrooms by the conviction, shared to an increasing 
extent each year by thoughtful business men and _ high-school 
teachers, that the University had little of value to offer them. 

The School of Commerce was the plan devised by the Uni- 
versity to meet this condition of affairs. It was the result of an 
endeavor to make a four-year undergraduate course, parallel with 
the other four-year courses leading to degrees, which would do 
for the prospective business man what the four-year long course 
in agriculture, the engineering courses, the law course, and the 
course in pharmacy were doing or attempting to do for men who 
were planning to enter as a vocation, after leaving college, agricul- 
ture, engineering, law, or pharmacy. It is to the development 
and improvement of such a course that the greater portion of our 
energy and resources devoted to business training has been given 
ever since. 

In constructing such a course the views of our faculty regard- 
ing the essentials of a college course leading to a Bachelor’s degree 
had to be met. Fortunately on this subject these views had been 
considerably liberalized by the agitation that. had preceded, and 
were destined to become still more liberal each succeeding year. 
After incorporating in the curriculum certain courses, regarded 
as fundamental, though considerably modified subsequently, the 
better to adapt them to the special needs of practical men, an 
attempt was made to correlate the courses valuable for business 
training already given in the various colleges and departments. 
This attempt revealed a wealth of appropriate educational 
resources—greater probably than anyone previously had known, 
or supposed, to exist—and at the same time obvious gaps and 
maladjustments. To fill up these gaps and remove these malad- 
justments has been the principal task of the administrative officers 
of this course from that time to this. A few illustrations of what 
we have attempted with more or less success must suffice. 

Such subjects as accounting and business administration were 
not included in the curriculum of any of our colleges in 1900. 
Indeed, the average member of our faculty regarded them as 
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business-college subjects, unworthy of a place in the curriculum 
of a college. Furthermore, suitable teachers of these subjects 
were not to be found. 

The limits of this paper will not permit me to describe the 
means we have employed for the breaking down of this faculty 
prejudice. Suffice it to say that even at the present time our 
beginning courses in accounting and business administration are 
not allowed to be counted toward the Bachelor’s degree. They 
have to be taken as extras, thus, rendering the number of credits 
required for graduation in the Commerce course greater than in 
the other courses of the College of Letters and Science. But 
advanced courses in accounting are now recognized by practically 
all the members of our faculty as fully up to college grade, and 
a great demand for them, even under the handicap of a year’s 
prerequisite work without credit, has arisen outside the Commerce 
course, in some cases even among graduate students. 

The problem of finding suitable teachers was solved only 
after great effort, much experimentation, and great travail of 
soul. In this particular we are fairly well off at the present time, 
but good teachers of this subject are still so rare throughout the 
country that we live in constant fear of losing the men we have 
acquired with so much effort. Fortunately, we have been able to 
make some contributions to the supply in the persons of our own 
graduates. 

The subject of business administration has been kept so far 
with us within the limits of a single course of two hours per 
week for one year. We expect soon to develop it into probably 
four semester courses and one full-year course which we may entitle, 
respectively, Business Organization, Marketing Methods, Indus- 
trial Management, Credits and Collections, and Practical Adver- 
tising.' We have the material and the teachers for these courses, 
but we have not yet found a place for them in our curriculum. 

* The content of these courses may briefly be described as follows: 

Business organization.—A foundational course treating the history and present 
forms of business organization in the United States. It would include a historical 
sketch of the various stages through which the organization of industry, commerce, 


and agriculture have passed in this country, a comparison with foreign development, 
the interrelations of governmental activities and the forms of business organization, 
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We early discovered maladjustment, as well as inadequacy, 
from the standpoint of training for business, in our courses in 
English. We began by requiring commerce students to take the 
regular training course in English required of all Freshmen. Tests 
of various kinds later applied revealed the fact that men, who 
had satisfactorily met all the requirements of this course, could 
not meet the requirements which any good business establishment 
imposes upon people whom it intrusts with its correspondence. 
The outcome of this revelation has been the development of an 
additional year’s course in commercial correspondence, a course 
which like many others was brought to a satisfactory state only 
after a large amount of experimentation and research and con- 
siderable expenditure of money. 

Other curriculum problems which we have had to solve have 
arisen in connection with the teaching of the modern languages 


the relation of community life and community prosperity to the individual business 
unit, city and district promotion, forms of organization of the individual business 
unit, methods of promoting a new business organization, and internal organization 
of a business unit. Two hours per week. One semester. 

Marketing methods.—Organization of domestic and foreign markets; methods of 
distribution from the standpoint of the manufacturer, wholesaler, and retailer; the 
relation of the various classes of distributors, the relative advantages of the various 
methods of distribution open to each class and methods that have proven successful 
in practice; organization of sales departments, including plans of campaigns and 
management of the various factors upon which success or failure of a selling venture 
depend; and methods of reaching foreign markets. Two hours per week. One 
semester. 

Industrial management.—Organization and Management of factories, including such 
topics as lay-out of factories, location of plants, departmentation, shop management 
and organization, the old system versus the staff-and-line system, relation of efficiency 
movements and labor organizations, wage-payment plans; and typical manufactur- 
ing industries each treated from the standpoint of raw materials, location, methods 
of management, recent changes, and outlook. Two hours per week. One semester. 

Credits and collections —Function of credit in business; the credit system; credit 
organization of typical business houses; methods of keeping records, etc. Two 
hours per week. One semester. 

Practical advertising —A laboratory course in the laying out of advertising cam- 
paigns, and in writing advertisements. Co-operation with all University publica- 
tions as a means of securing actual material. The course would be open only to 
students who have had the course we now offer on the psychology of advertising 
and the above-mentioned course on marketing methods. It would be designed for 
the training of persons who expect to enter advertising as a profession. Two hours 
per week. One year. 
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for business purposes, and the development of special courses in 
the interests of business training in mathematics, history, political 
economy, political science, law, and engineering. 

While curriculum problems have chiefly occupied us we have 
had others, and new ones are constantly appearing. Early in 
the history of the course we discovered that only a relatively 
small percentage of those who entered as Freshmen continued to 
graduation. The percentages for each year to date are as follows: 
The first entering class, finishing in 1904, graduated 25.8 per cent 
of its members; the class of 1905, 30 per cent; that of 1906, 34.9 
per cent; that of 1907, 32.3 per cent; that of 1908, 25.2 per cent; 
that of 1909, 31.3 per cent; that of 1910, 43.4 per cent; that of 
1911, 26.7 per cent; and that of 1912, 30.5 per cent. Of all the 
Freshmen who entered the course up to and including the class 
of 1912, 30.8 per cent graduated. 

A careful investigation of this matter showed that a very few 
had transferred to other courses in the University; a small number 
had fallen by the wayside because of inability to do the work, but 
the vast majority had left after one or two years to go into business. 
Some of these had entered upon their studies with the intention of 
remaining one or two years only; others had been tempted to 
leave by attractive business offers or by changes in circumstances 
after entering the course. 

This condition of affairs raised the question whether we were 
doing our entire duty by the 70 per cent who stay with us one or 
two yearsonly. The feeling that we were not has been fostered by 
a constantly increasing demand from students of this class to 
reverse the order of our curriculum, the studies they particularly 
want being as a rule placed in the Junior and Senior years. Such 
a procedure being impossible, such students are forced to devote 
the greater part of the time they spend in the University in the 
study of subjects, the bearing of which on their work in the world 
is indirect only. As a basis for studies of a more or less specialized 
and vocational character, the work prescribed for our Freshman 
and Sophomore years may be defended, but it can hardly be 
defended as a course complete in itself and suitable as a preparation 
for a business career. 
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The solution of this problem seems to be a two-year course, 
suitable for high-school graduates and vocational in its character. 
So far we have been deterred from the establishment of such a 
course by the fear of being overwhelmed with first- and second- 
year students. The attendance at our University has increased 
so rapidly of late years that we have been obliged to take measures 
to provide facilities for the training of Freshmen and Sophomores 
in our normal schools, and to encourage a larger portion of the stu- 
dents of this grade to attend the smaller colleges of the state. 
The establishment of one- or two-year business courses for high- 
school graduates in our state in the near future, however, seems 
to me inevitable and highly desirable. 

The University of Wisconsin has also been obliged to face the 
problem of providing training for people who are already in busi- 
ness but who need and wish additional vocational instruction. 
Since the city of Madison, in which the University is located, is a 
small town, and since the scope of the University’s duties is state 
wide, this problem could not be solved by a local night-school 
such as is so successfully carried on in connection with the New 
York University, with Northwestern University, and with the 
University of Pennsylvania. Instead we established a business- 
training section in our Extension Division, and are now conducting 
a large number of specialized courses for business men in every 
important city of the state. These courses are accompanied by 
correspondence work carried on from the University as a center. 
The staff employed in this work is nearly as large as that of the 
Commerce course. Many of these courses are more highly special- 
ized than are suitable for students of the Commerce course; some 
of them are more advanced in character and others much more 
elementary. 

For many years our College of Engineering has felt the need 
of special business training for its graduates, and to this end has 
made use of the facilities offered by the Course in Commerce. A 
joint five-year course in Engineering and Commerce was arranged 
several years ago; special courses for engineers have been devel- 
oped; and the regular courses for commerce students have been 
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arranged to meet so far as possible the schedule and other require- 
ments of the College of Engineering. 

At Wisconsin we feel that we have made only a fair start in 
the solution of the knotty problems of training for business, but 
we are encouraged over the progress already made and hopeful 
of the future We feel sure that we now have something worth 
while for the prospective business man. The graduates of our 
Commerce course are in great demand, and with few exceptions 
have “made good.”’ They are practically unanimous in the feeling 
that the Commerce course has been a large factor in whatever 
success they have achieved, and their employers as a rule send back 
for more of the same kind. 


Wittiam A. Scott 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 











CANADIAN BANKING LEGISLATION 


The new Canadian banking bill was introduced in the Dominion 
Parliament, in session at Ottawa, by Hon. W. T. White, minister 
of finance, and given its first reading on December 17, 1912. It 
has already been the subject of careful consideration by the Minister, 
the leading bankers, and the Canadian press, and will doubtless 
become law without important alteration. The decennial revision 
would regularly have been made in 1910; but, owing to the wreck- 
ing of the Farmers’ Bank and the consequent state of public 
opinion, it was wisely deferred for two years by acts of May 19, 1911, 
and May 4, 1912. The delay has proved of advantage. It is 
generally admitted that an admirable piece of legislation has been 
produced, without any serious hindrance from the seekers for politi- 
cal capital. The charters of the banks will be extended by the 
legislation now pending until July 1, 1923. 

The new act embodies a number of very important innovations. 
They may be summarized as follows: 

1. More stringent provisions against malpractices, including 
additional safeguards against fraudulent organization, the require- 
ment of more detailed returns, and a compulsory annual share- 
holders’ audit. 

2. An extension of the banks’ authority to grant credit, by the 
authorization of loans upon farm stock and grain in storage as 
legal security. 

3. An enlargement of the banks’ power of issue by the authoriza- 
tion of additional notes, based dollar for dollar upon the deposit 
of go'd or Dominion notes in the “Central Gold Reserves,” admin- 
istered by a board of trustees. 


Additional safeguards have been thrown about the organization 
of banks, calculated to protect subscribers during the interval 
between the incorporation of the bank and the authorization, by 
the Treasury Board, of the commencement of business and of note- 
issue. Excepting ordinary disbursements of a necessary character, 
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no expenditure may legally be made by the provisional directors 
or the Board of Directors, unless authorized by resolution of the 
subscribers, until a certificate has been obtained from the Treasury 
Board. The certificate may not issue until the board is satisfied 
that all the expenses of incorporation and organization in connec- 
tion with commissions and other items of a similar nature are reason- 
able. A further important protection is the requirement that the 
double-liability clause must be printed on each page of the stock 
books and on every document constituting or authorizing a sub- 
scription, so as to be readily seen. 

Wituin the past year considerable anxiety has been evidenced 
in some circles in regard to bank mergers and the consequent 
concentration and centralization of banking power. Some feeling 
was aroused in opposition to the amalgamation of the Royal and 
Traders’ banks, a merger which followed closely upon two other 
absorptions induced by rivalry of the two largest Canadian banks. 
Rumor has repeatedly merged several other institutions. In 
future, the consent of the minister of finance must be obtained 
before an agreement to amalgamate may legally be entered into 
by the directorates of the institutions involved. 

The annual financial statement, required under the present 
bank act to be presented by the directors to the shareholders of the 
respective banks, has remained since 1854 without material change, 
as part of Canadian banking legislation. Both the statement to 
the shareholders and the monthly return to the Department of 
Finance have been elaborated in the revised act, and particulars 
have been called for beyond the requirements of existing regulations. 
The intention is to present to the shareholders and the govern- 
ment, respectively, a particularized, detailed statement of the 
assets and liabilities of the banks, properly grouped and showing as 
fairly as may be the financial position of each of the chartered 
banks. 

Sentiment in favor of the establishment of adequate checks 
upon the general management of Canadian banks has been steadily 
gaining strength since the failure of the Ontario Bank in 1906. 
Branches are subject to rigorous examination by inspectors from 
the head office, but there is no one to watch the general manager 
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or the ledger at headquarters. Theoretically, this duty devolves 
upon the directors, but evidence is not wanting that boards of 
directors do not always direct and that they may easily be kept in 
the dark as to the actual character of their bank’s transactions. 
Unquestionably, there is danger of fabricated balance sheets, 
incorrect reports, and other banking malpractices. A check on 
the general management at the head office is provided in the new 
bill and is expected to operate effectively against the recurrence of 
discreditable failures such as those of the Ontario, Sovereign, and 
Farmers’ banks within the recent banking history of Canada. 

Numerous suggestions have been made, trenchantly attacked, 
and as stoutly defended. Hon. Mr. White is opposed to making 
the government undertake what can be done with at least equal 
efficiency by mutual associations or other agencies. In the 
view that the Dominion government should not assume a regular 
inspection of the banks, the Minister was supported by the press 
and the public generally, inasmuch as it was clearly recognized 
that such an inspection could not be thorough, and that it would 
not offer a real guaranty of solvency, or provide for certain detec- 
tion of wrongdoing. On the other hand, the bankers themselves 
were unable to agree upon the matter of inspection by the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association. Popular sympathy was with the smaller 
institutions to which the suggestion of coercion contained in the 
proposal was distasteful. Consequently, though offering many 
theoretical advantages, such a system was manifestly impracticable 
at the present time, A course was adopted midway between 
government inspection and internal examination conducted by 
the Canadian Bankers’ Association. 

The new provisions follow the English legislation in regard to 
the audit of the large joint stock companies. At each annual 
general meeting the shareholders are required to appoint an auditor 
or auditors, who shall certify “whether, in their opinion, the state- 
ment referred to in the report is properly drawn up, so as to exhibit 
a true and correct view of the state of the bank’s affairs, according 
to the best of their information and the explanations given to them, 
and as shown by the books of the bank.” Such a report is to be 
attached to the annual statement presented to the shareholders. 
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Should the minister deem a more searching inquiry advisable, he 
may require an auditor to make a special examination and report 
to him as head of the Finance Department. For such special 
service the auditor is to be remunerated out of the Federal Consoli- 
dated Revenue Fund. Although somewhat experimental, the 
system of external audit thus provided for would appear to have 
practically all the advantages of government inspection, without 
the obvious disadvantages entailed in the latter. The banking 
bill of the minister of finance in the last Liberal cabinet, Hon. W. 
S. Fielding, made the shareholders’ audit optional. Several banks 
have already adopted the system of their own volition, but the 
practice is not yet general. By the pending legislation, in addition 
to the penalties imposed by existing legislation for wilful misrepre- 
sentation, deception, or falsification, directors, officers, and auditors 
are made liable to indictment and punishment for negligently 
preparing or making false and deceptive statements. 


For some time there has been a growing agitation among the 
grain-growers of western Canada for increased banking accommoda- 
tion, and this despite the fact that, as recently pointed out, loans 
west of the Great Lakes, by the chartered banks, are doubl the 
amount of capital supplied by that part of the Dominion as deposits. 
In both Alberta and Saskatchewan, the provincial legislatures have 
gone so far as to consider the feasibility of state loans to agricul- 
turists. Lack of adequate transportation facilities to handle the 
large grain crop and the practical absence as yet of mixed farming 
in western Canada would seem to call for some relaxation of the 
present stringent regulations concerning the security upon which 
the banker may lend, and to justify the authorization in the present 
bill of loans upon threshed grain in storage as well as in transit. 
A rancher’s cattle are also to be made legal security for banking 
accommodation. Such credit may, it is true, partake rather of 
the nature of mortgage than of commercial loans. But in view of 
a national problem involved, and the need of finding a remedy for 
a somewhat acute economic situation, the result largely of geo- 
graphical and topographical conditions, the action of the Minister 
of Finance in proposing the legalization of such security to the 
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chartered banks is not inappropriate. It has the approval of 
members on both sides of the House, of the most conservative 
Canadian bankers, of the press, and of the general public. The 
two empowering clauses (§ 88, 2, 3) read: “The bank may lend 
money to a farmer upon the security of his threshed grain (of 
any kind) grown upon the farm.” ‘The bank may lend money 
to a rancher upon the security of his cattle.” The same privileges 
will, of course, be enjoyed by the agriculturist of eastern Canada, 
as by his fellow, whether farmer or stock-breeder, in the western 
provinces. The banks may also lend money to a receiver or 
liquidator under a general winding-up act. 


The remaining important innovation of the new bill was doubt- 
less suggested by the recommendations of Senator Aldrich and the 
National Monetary Commission for the establishment of a National 
Revenue Association in the United States, and by European bank- 
ing legislation and practices. The immediate proposal came from 
the Canadian bankers themselves. Section 61 empowers any 
chartered bank to extend its note circulation beyond the maxi- 
mum now authorized, upon depositing dollar for dollar, gold or 
Dominion notes, in the “Central Gold Reserves.’’ The provision 
is well calculated to serve three distinct and important ends. 
Perhaps the most obvious is the accumulation of a large visible 
supply of gold in Canada. This cannot fail to add another factor 
of stability to the Canadian banking system. Banking can be 
conducted most economically, to the mutual benefit of the banks 
and their customers, only when public confidence is present in a 
high degree. Confidence in the ability of banks to pay is best 
inspired and maintained by a large visible means of payment. 

Second, the provision promisesa solution of the currency problem. 
The banks will be enabled to emit a bank note circulation which 
will be perfectly elastic, both as regards expansion and contraction. 
No legal maximum is imposed, and notes may be issued to any 
amount, provided the excess of the circulation above that authorized 
under other sections of the bank act is covered, in full, by gold 
or Dominion notes, which are practically gold certificates. Ulti- 
mately, doubtless, the Canadian bank note circulation will become 
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like that of the Bank of England, with a fixed amount issued upon 
general assets and a large balance fully covered by gold. The 
volume which may be issued upon securities will, however, not 
be rigid, but will vary as the combined paid-up capital of the 
issuing institutions is increased. Canada will thus be provided 
with a note circulation absolutely responsive to the needs of trade. 

Third, a means of profitable employment will be afforded for the 
reserves now carried by those banking institutions, which, in accord- 
ance with conservative policy, maintain large amounts of cash on 
hand. In time, too, the provision may operate to check the 
periodic flow of gold from the Canadian banks to New York. 

It is interesting to note that the new bill, described by some 
Opposition newspapers as a “mild expedient,’ is a measure of 
far-reaching importance and significance. It paves the way for 
the gradual evolution of the ‘Central Gold Reserves” in Canada 
and their management as an institution which, should such action 
be deemed advisable, might at some future date be vested with 
similar powers to those proposed for the National Reserve Asso- 
ciation of the United States. The ease with which the Canadian 
banking legislation may be amended and adapted to new needs of a 
growing nation is a tribute to the efficiency of the system and 
another evidence of the truth of the statement that it is in constant 
process of evolution. 

A greater measure of co-operation than at present exists must 
be expected among the banking institutions as in other lines of 
business. There are indications that organic combination among 
Canadian banks has about reached an end and that co-operation 
will be the keynote of future development. The Canadian 
Bankers’ Association represents banking co-operation. It already 
exerts a wide and, on the whole, a desirable influence; and it may 
well be that, by the next revision of the bank act, conditions may 
be ripe for a further extension of its powers. In the present bill, 
the association is intrusted with the appointment of three custodians 
or trustees of ‘‘Central Gold Reserves,” subject to the approval 
of the finance minister, who appoints the fourth. The association 
will bear all the expenses involved, including the remuneration of 
all four trustees. The reserve will be inspected at least semi- 
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annually, and should a depositing institution become insolvent, 
the amount held to its credit will be applied specifically in redemp- 
tion of its notes outstanding. 

No valid objection has yet openly been urged against Hon. 
Mr. White’s proposal. In addition to a certain amount of per- 
functory criticism from the Opposition benches, it is, to be sure, 
argued in some quarters that the bill does not go as far as it 
should. Fear, too, is expressed that the shareholders’ audit will 
not provide as much protection for depositors and the general 
public as could be desired. The power and influence of the 
Canadian banks is also viewed by some with a feeling of trepi- 
dation and numerous suggestions are offered by which such power 
might be curtailed. Government issues of ‘printed promises,” as 
a substitute for bank notes, have advocates in Parliament and 
outside. But such discussion is inevitable at the decennial revision 
of the Act. The bill is a government measure and no serious 
tampering is expected, nor will it be permitted. It has the hearty 
and unanimous indorsement of the bankers themselves, and seems 
likely to add to the efficiency of the Canadian banking system as 
an instrument of national economic development. 


S. Roy WEAVER 
Toronto, CANADA 
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WOMEN’S WAGES IN CHICAGO: SOME NOTES ON 
AVAILABLE DATA 


‘The articles by Mr. Sidney Webb and Mrs. Florence Kelley have 
placed the question of a legal minimum wage before the readers of this 
Journal;* and it has seemed worth while to follow their discussion by 
a study of the data already available relating to women’s wages in 
Chicago, as a means of determining the need of minimum-wage legis- 
lation in Illinois. Mrs. Kelley pointed out in her article that the 
Massachusetts minimum-wage law was delayed by the appointment 
of an investigating commission which sat for a year while it collected 
statistics of women’s wages in department stores, laundries, and candy 
factories. The question of whether such a preliminary investigating 
body is needed in this state will undoubtedly be raised, and a study of 
some of the data which have been published by the federal and state 
bureaus of labor may be of assistance in answering this question. 

The most valuable sources of data relating to women’s wages in 
Chicago are: (1) The chapters dealing with Chicago conditions in Vols. 
II, V, and XII of the Report of the Commissioner of Labor on the 
Condition of Woman and Child Wage-Earners in the United States; 
(2) the study of ‘‘ Working Hours of Wage-earning Women in Chicago,” 
in Bulletin 91 of the United States Bureau of Labor; (3) the report on 
“Working Women in Factories,” published in the report for 1906 of the 
Illinois Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

In Massachusetts, the Minimum-Wage Commission reported that 
before selecting the industries to be investigated, “representatives of 
labor, social workers, and others in contact with industrial and social 
problems were asked which, in their opinion, were the lowest-paid indus- 
tries employing numbers of women. The confectionery industry, the 
retail stores, the laundries, the clothing trade, and the paper-box making 
industry were almost unanimously named. Several others were sug- 
gested, but the facts about them were not matters of such common 
knowledge.’ 

* Journal of Political Economy, XX, 973-1010, December, 1912. 

2 Massachusetts: Report of the Commission on Minimum-Wage Boards (House 
No. 1697, p. 35). 
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If the same groups of people in Chicago were asked the same ques- 
tion, they would undoubtedly mention the same industries, adding 
perhaps a few others; and it is of interest, therefore, that official 
statistics of women’s wages in Chicago covering all of these industries 
have already been published. While these data were all obtained 
several years ago, they are believed to be still valuable; wages may 
have increased during the intervening years, but the cost of living has 
risen during the same period, and it is probably true that wages are not 
therefore relatively higher. 


RETAIL STORES 


Special agents of the Bureau of Labor were successful in obtaining 
from the pay-rolls of eight of the leading department stores the yearly 
earnings of the 13,160 women and girls employed in them.!. The “‘aver- 
age weekly wage”’ as given in Table I was obtained by dividing these 
yearly earnings of the individual women and girls by the number of 
weeks they were employed in these establishments. The table shows 
quite accurately, therefore, the wages of the women and girls employed 
in the large department stores of Chicago. 

It must be remembered in studying these wage tables that the 
girls in the large department stores almost never live near enough to their 
work to be able to walk home. They must set aside sixty cents for 
carfare as one of their most definite expenses. These girls also have to 
spend more on their clothes than girls who work in factories, which means 
not only the cost of buying clothes but heavy laundry bills, unless they 
add to the day’s work the task of washing their own shirtwaists and 
collars in the evenings. 

The last column in Table I A shows that 814 girls were earning less 
than $4 a week; that 1,794 girls were getting less than $5 a week; that 
more than 3,000 girls, nearly one-fourth of the total number, were getting 
less than $6 a week; that more than 5,200 were getting less than $7 a 
week; and that more than 7,000, or over half of all the women and girls 
employed, were getting less than $8 a week. It should be noticed, 
however, that among the employees in the great department stores are 
groups of women as differently situated in regard to their need of pro- 
tection as are the professional woman and the poorly paid factory girl. 

t Report on Condition of Woman and Child Wage-Earners in the United States, 
Vol. V, p. 107. The year for which the pay-rolls were transcribed isnot given. The 
investigation in Chicago was made between January 20 and October 3, 1908, and a 


supplementary investigation was made between March 24 and April 15, 1909. The 
report was submitted in 1910. 
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TABLE I 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF FEMALE EMPLOYEES ON THE PAy-ROLLS OF EIGHT 
DEPARTMENT STORES IN CHICAGO, BY CLASSIFIED WEEKLY 
RATES OF Pay 


(United States Bureau of Labor Data) 
































| ; s 
x II | Ill | IV V VI 
| 
| Cas GIRLs, | OTHER | 
MESSENGERS, | EMPLOYEES | 
- INSPECTORS, OFFICE . (INCLUDING | 
“ ( ag or BUNDLE | Emptovees | SALESWOMEN | Bouyeps AND TOTAL 
5" ATES | WRAPPERS, AND | Assistant | 
slits PACKERS | Buyers) | 
|Percent.-| 'Per nt Percent Percent-| Percent 
Number |PerceDt-| Number |* eFC&8t-l Number |* STCED* Number | S°CEO*| Number |* “REDE 
| age | age age age age 
! i 
a anes Ere OF Ee Ee eee 
Under $3.. ) sBs | 22.3 2 o.1 | 23 0.7 210' 1.6 
$ 3 to$ 3.99 3909 | 26.5 103 | 4.6 I . 101 ‘.% 604! 4.6 
4to 4.99 376 | 24.9 338 | 15.1 52 8 214 6.9 980; 7.4 
5to 5.99 275 | 18.2 370 | 16.5 421 6.7 209 6.8 | 12,3751 9-7 
6to 6.99 142 9.4 413 | 18.4 | 1,339 | 21.2 278 9.0 | 2,172] 16.5 
7to 7.090 64 4.3 373 16.6 1,023 | 160.2 332 10.7 1,792) 13.0 
Sto 8.99 46 “2 27% | 12.2 898 | 14.2 37 12.0 | 1,588] 12.1 
gto 9.99 14 9 117 5.2 645 10.2 414 13.4 1,190} 9.0 
10 tO 10.99 5 3 88 | 3.9 | 560} 8.9} 358) 11.6 | T,o11) 7.7 
11 to 11.99 35 1.6 179 | 2.8] go 2.9 304] 2.3 
12 and over. 2 I 131 5.8 | 1,194 | 19.0 707 | 22.7 | 2,034] 15.5 
Total 1,508 |100 2,243 |100 6,312 |100 3,097 |100 ~—| 13, 160/100 
* Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
TABLE IA 
WAGES OF WoMEN AND GIRLS IN E1GHT Cu1cAGO DEPARTMENT STORES 
CUMULATIVE NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES 
= — —————— — SS 
I II Ill IV | V } VI 
Cash GIRLs, | | _ OTHER 
MESSENGERS, | EMPLoyers | 
INSPECTORS, OFFICE Rieans - (INcLupING | ‘TOTAL ALL 
WEEKLY RATES WRAPPERS, Empiovees | ~ALESWOMEN BUYERS AND EMPLOYEES 
or Pay AND ASSISTANT | 
PACKERS | BUYERS) | 
: Percent-! ,; Percent-!,; Percent-| ,; Percent-|,; Percent- 
he » 
Number age Number pn \Numt er age Number age |Number aan 
Less than $4 584 | 38.8 105 4-7 I . 124} 4.0 814) 6.2 
Less than 5 960 | 63.7 | 443 | 19.8 53 | 8 | 338 | 10.9 | 1,794) 13.6 
Less than 6 1,235 | 81.9 313 30.3 474 | 7-5 sa9 } 7.9 | 3,069; 23.3 
Less than 7../ 1,377 | 91.3 |1,226 | 54.7 | 1,813 | 28.7 825 | 26.7 | 5,241| 39.8 
Less than 8..|1,441 | 95.6 11,599 | 71.3 | 2,830 | 44.9 | 1,157 | 37-4 | 7,033] 53-4 
$8 and over. 67 4.4 644 | 28.7 | 3,476 | 55-1 | 1,940 | 62.6 | 6,127 46.6 
=} Sie, Re may 
Total 1,508 |100 2,243 100 |6,312 |100 13,097 |100 | 13,160 100 





* Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Unfortunately, however, all of these different grades of women employees 
are included in these tables, and the column of totals because it includes 
less homogeneous groups is less useful than are the separate columns for 
different kinds of employees. The independent highly skilled “buyer” 
or ‘“‘assistant buyer” (see column V, Table I), who is usually a woman of 
good education, sometimes a college graduate, should not be confused 
with the cash and office girls who come from poor homes and leave school 
to go to work as soon as they reach the age of fourteen. Looking, there- 
fore, not at the column of totals but at the group of 1,508 cash girls in 
column II, Table I A, it appears that 38.8 per cent get less than $4 a 
week; that 63.7 per cent get less than $5; that 81.9 per cent get less 
than $6; and that only 4.4 per cent of the entire group get as much as $8. 

The ages of the girls and women are not given, and some of them 
undoubtedly are between fourteen and sixteen. But does this explain 
the 814 who are getting less than $4 a week, including the 210 who are 
getting less than $3? And does this explain the 53 women and girls 
classed as “‘saleswomen,” and the 443 office employees who earn less 
than $5 a week? If the extreme youth of these girls is the excuse for 
the low wage, these tables would furnish a useful argument for raising 
the child-labor age to sixteen. For the girl who earns only $2.50 or $3 
a week, and spends 60 cents for carfare and probably a like amount for 
her lunch, and who must be neatly shod and dressed, certainly does not 
earn enough to compensate either her family or the community for the 
loss of health and vigor and education which she should have gained by 
spending these two years in school. 


THE CLOTHING INDUSTRY 


Wages of women and girls employed in the manufacture of men’s 
ready-made clothing are presented in the following tables. These 
data represent the results of an investigation of 70 clothing factories in 
Chicago. While this was only 12.4 per cent of the total number of such 
establishments in the city (according to the Census of Manufactures), 
the establishments were large and represented 37.4 per cent of the 
women over sixteen years of age employed in the industry." It should 
also be explained that these data are from employers’ pay-rolls and are 
for all women employees except home finishers. 

Table II, which gives ages as well as earnings, shows that in this 
industry the low wages do not go exclusively to the little girls. We 

* Report on Condition of Woman and Child Wage-Earners in the United States, 
Vol. II, ‘Men’s Ready-made Clothing,” p. 14. 
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find in this table that 78 women over eighteen, none of whom it will be 
remembered were home finishers, earned less than $2 a week; and that, 


TABLE II 
WEEKLY EARNINGS OF WOMEN AND GIRLS, CLASSIFIED BY AGE, IN THE MEN’S 
READY-MADE CLOTHING INDUSTRY IN CHICAGO 
(Seventy Establishments. United States Bureau of Labor Data)* 








| 











AGE | Torat Att AGEs 
CLASSIFIED } } 
WEEKLY EARNINGS a ois | 
| Under 18 Years | Over 18 Years | Number Percentage 
Less than $2........ pues 58 78 136 3-5 
ee Oe re 105 84 189 4.9 
ee | Serer, 169 168 337 8.7 
400 4.90.... ee 198 286 484 12.4 
s@ £€.98.... ts 185 303 488 12.6 
6to 6.99.. 119 317 436 Ir.2 
7tO 7.99... re 89 334 | 423 10.9 
8to 8.99.. ; 81 282 | 363 9.3 
gto 9.99 50 268 } 318 8.2 
10toO 10.99.... 18 204 | 222 ee 
I1tO I1.99.. 11 140 151 3.9 
12 and over..... | 14 32 } 338 8.7 
Tetal.... : 1,097T 2,788 3,885 100 


| 





* This table is compiled from a series of tables showing “the number of male and female employees 
of specified ages employed in the clothing establishments covered by this investigation, and earning in 
that week the amount specified” (Vol. II, Table VIII, pp. 552-99). The method of selecting the “represen- 
tative week”’ is further explained as follows: “The figures refer to the employees on the pay-rolls of the 
several establishments during a particular pay-roll period toward the end of 1907 or in the early part of 
1908. The pay-roll period selected was as a rule the one just prior to the investigation by the agent of 
the bureau. Care was taken, however, that it should be a period when the establishment was working 
full time and approximately the normal number of employees were at work.” 

t 303 were under sixteen, 794 were over sixteen. 


TABLE IIA 
MEN’s READY-MADE CLOTHING IN CHICAGO 


CUMULATIVE NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES SHOWING WEEKLY EARNINGS OF WOMEN 
AND GIRLS 








WEEKLY EARNINGS 








Under Under Under Under | Under $8 and 

$4 $s $6 $7 $8 Over 
Number...... 662 1,146 1,634 | 2,070 2,493 1,392 | 3,885 
Percentage......| 17.1 29.5 42.1 53-3 64.2 | 35.8 | 100 





taking the numbers cumulatively, there were 162 women over eighteen 
earning less than $3, 330 women over eighteen earning less than $4, 616 
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women over eighteen earning less than $5. On the other hand, some of 
the younger girls, presumably those who had a full day’s work' or who 
were able to attain and keep a wonderful speed record, earned higher 
wages. 

In order to facilitate the discussion of Table II conveniently, Table 
IT A has been added showing, by a cumulative series, the numbers and 
percentages of women and girls earning less than the specified amounts 
per week. In this table the age classification was dropped, and all of 
the women and girls were grouped together for the cumulative percent- 
ages. These percentages are somewhat lower than those found for the 
eight retail stores; 29.5 per cent of the women in the clothing trades 
earn less than $5 a week, whereas in the stores only 13.6 per cent were 
earning less than $5; in the clothing trades 42 per cent were earning less 
than $6, whereas in the stores only 23.3 per cent were earning less than 
$6; in the clothing trades, again, 53.3 per cent, or more than one-half 
of the women and girls employed, were getting less than $7 a week, 
while only 40 per cent were under this wage in the department stores. 
It has already been explained, however, that the girls who work in 
stores have heavier expenses than the majority of factory workers. 


CANDY AND BOX FACTORIES 


Passing on to some of the other industries mentioned, we find that 
the available data are for smaller numbers of workers, but are still 
valuable. In a report on “Working Hours of Wage-earning Women 
in Selected Industries in Chicago,’ also published by the Federal 
Bureau of Labor,? the rate of pay per week, which is explained to 
be the ‘‘normal rate which a woman earns in a regular full-time week,’ 


* The report shows that many of the workers did not get a full week’s work even 
during the period of investigation “when the establishment was working full time and 
approximately the normal number of employees were at work.” Of the 113 employees 
twenty-three years of age, for example, 3 averaged 61 hours’ work a week; 3 averaged 
57 hours; 7 averaged 55.5 hours; 12 averaged 54.5 hours; 8 averaged 53.5 hours; 32 
averaged 51 hours; and all of the others less than 50 hours; one worker had had only 
15 hours’ work during the week.—Op. cit., p. 556; see also pp. 553 ff. 

?Marie L. Obenauer, “Working Hours of Wage-earning Women in Selected 
Industries in Chicago,” Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor, No. 91 (November, tg10), 
Washington, D.C. 

3“The column under the heading ‘Rate of Pay per Week’ is the normal rate 
which a woman earns in a regular full-time week. In the case of time workers, this 
is the fixed rate per week at which they are employed. For piece workers the figures 
in this column represent what the workers can earn if they work full time under no 
special pressure, i.e., it is what they can earn if they do not have to wait for work and 
are working at the normal speed which they regularly maintain.”—Bulletin of the 
Bureau of Labor, No. 91 (November, 1910), pp. 898-99. 
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is given for 374 women and girls employed in candy factories in Chicago 
and for 327 women and girls working in Chicago paper-box factories. 
Although these numbers are small, they are not too small to be signifi- 
cant. For these industries are so much less important than the clothing 
trades or the retail stores that the smaller numbers represent a reason- 
able proportion of the total number of women and girls employed. 
Together with these data for a normal week, are presented the earnings 
during a “‘typical busy week.’ Unfortunately no data for a typical 
“slack”’ week are given in the report. In the tables which follow, wages 
are given for both the normal and the busy weeks. 


TABLE III 
Waces OF WOMEN AND GiRLs, CLASSIFIED BY AGE Groups, IN CuICAGO CANDY 
FACTORIES 
(Eight Establishments. United States Bureau of Labor Data) 

















| 
1. REPRESENTATIVE WEEK | 2. Busy WEEK 
cere <a | a “i ae Se eee 
Weexty Rates | Age Total All Ages Age | Total All Ages 
Or Pay ee at titi — 
| Under | Over Age Under | Over Age | 
| ercent. . J -rcent- 
}_ 38 18 Not |Number -——¥ I 18 Not |Number os 
| Years* | Years | Given Be | Years* | Years | Given | B 
Less than $2. .| I I 2 e 
$ 2to$ 2.99.| | | 2 3 5 1.0 
3to 3.99 3 I 4 zr] 6 3 3 | 12 2.4 
4to 4.99 So 12 si of 25.9 33 8 1 | 42 5.5 
5to 5.99 44 51 05 25.4 30 22 2 54 10.9 
6to 6.99 19 61 50 21.4] 38 37 75 15.2 
7to 7.99 3 35 38 10.2 23 34 I 58 2.7 
8to 8.99 I 14 15 4.0] 31 36 I 68 13.8 
gto 9.99 * 17 20 $.3 8 34 | 42 8.5 
190 to 10.99 7 | 7 1.9 I 25 | @ i $2 
11 to I1.99 3 | 3 8 3 25 | 28 2.9 
12 and over. 3 12 | 15 4.0 7 75 | 82 16.6 
ce aes pie, poets rae BTS) 
Total. . 156 212 6 | 374 100 182 | 303 9 | 404 100 





* Only 3 of these workers were under sixteen years of age 

* The following explanation of the method of gathering these data may be useful: 
The information for the mechanical establishments was secured at two different 
periods, viz., December, 1908, and January, 1909, and September and October, rgro. 
In 1908-9 pay-roll data in regard to the hours and earnings of employees, including 
statements as to the duration of the busy season, were secured from the employers. 
. . . . In September and October, 1910, the employers who in 1908-9 had furnished 
pay-roll and other establishment data, as above described, were again interviewed 
by the Bureau’s agents and questioned as to the changes in the schedule of hours and 
earnings for 1909. At this time also other employers engaged in the same industries 
were interviewed, and statements were secured as to hours and earnings and the 
duration of rush period for 1908 and 1909.—Builletin of the Bureau of Labor, No. 91 
(November, 1910), pp. 869. The data for the “busy week”’ are said to represent 
‘a typical busy week of 1908 or 1909 for the mechanical industries.” 
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TABLE IIIA 


WAGES OF WOMEN AND GIRLS IN CHICAGO CANDY FACTORIES 
CUMULATIVE NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES 























NUMBERS PERCENTAGES 
WEEKLY RaTES oF Pay ns = . 
os Wa | Busy Week Rapeesentative Busy Week 
| 

RI 26 5r-5. Ande Sry cea 4 19 1.1 3.8 
a aa earn Gross ene/d IOI 61 27.0 53.3 
| Oe Seer ne 196 115 52.4 23.2 
a Se eee 27 190 73.8 38.4 
ge AR iran rns. 314 248 84.0 50.1 
eee ee re 60 246 16.0 49.9 

iis cere cncwoaNs 374 | 404 160 100 











A study of these tables for candy factories shows that the wages of 
the women and girls employed in them are even more depressed than 
the wages in the clothing industry. The cumulative percentages show 
that 27 per cent of these workers, the majority of whom were eighteen 


TABLE IV 

WAGES OF WOMEN AND GrRLs, CLASSIFIED BY AGE GROUPS, IN CHICAGO PAPER- 
Box FActTories 

(Eleven Establishments. United States Bureau of Labor Data) 












































| 1. REPRESENTATIVE WEEK .2. Busy WEEK 
Weexty RATES | Age Total All Ages Age Total All Ages 
or Pay ? l l 

Under | Over |Age Not Under | Over |Age Not = 
I mm Re- |Number Percent- 3 | 1 e- Number|Pertcent- 

Years* | Years | ported | Yearst | Years | ported } age 

j | 

Less than $2..| ... | ... “a Pa, Io | 4 3 17 3.1 
$ 2 to$ 2.99. 5 ie ue 5 2.5 9 | 6 I 16 2.9 
3to 3.99.| 11 4 |.- 15 4.6] 44 14 7 65 | 11.7 
4to 4.99 28 9 I 38 11.6 47 30 I 78 14.0 
sto 5§.99.| 22 21 I 44 13.5 38 30 Als 68 32.2 
6to 6.99.| 29 36 aw 65 19.9 27 36 cae 63 52.3 
7to 7.99. 8 4° bans 48 14.7 24 39 rane 63 11.3 
Sto 8.99. 5 36 can 41 12.5 10 39 Sie 49 8.8 
gto 9.99.| 6 3r | 37 11.3} 4 ee fe 42 7.5 
roto 10.99.| I 13 14 4-3| 3 Oe are 37 6.6 
arto 12.99.) ... 7 | es 7 2.2 | I Re D wen 17 <5 
12andmore.| 1 ss |... 13 4.0/ 3 ~~? Per 42 7.5 
Total... 116f | 209 | 2 | 327. |100.0 220 | 325 | 12 | 557 |100.0 

















* None of these girls were under sixteen years of age. 
t Only two of these girls were under sixteen years of age. 
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TABLE IVA 


WAGES OF WOMEN AND GIRLS IN PAPER-BOx FACTORIES 
CUMULATIVE NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES 








7: 
| NUMBERS PERCENTAGES 


WEEKLY EARNINGS i ad 
es - ed Busy Week Representative Busy Week 











} ee. 

Under $4....... 20 98 6.1 2f.7 
SS Ae 58 176 17.7 | 43.9 
Under 6........ eseeaeel 102 244 $t.2 | 43-9 
SS rere 167 307 51.1 65.2 
Under &...... | 215 370 65.8 66.5 
$8 and over 112 187 34.2 | ae. 

Total. . | 327 557 100.0 100.0 





years of age or over and all but three of whom were sixteen or over, got 
less than $5 a week; that 52 per cent were getting less than $6 a week. 
In a busy week, to be sure, they earned more, but the busy season does 
not compensate for periods of slackness and unemployment. 

Tables IV, IV A, and V for the paper-box industry present another 
series of low wage groups. 


TABLE V 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN PAPER-Box AND CANDY FACTORIES 
CUMULATIVE NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES 


(Illinois Bureau of Labor Data) 























| 
Paper-Box Factories Canby Factories 
NINE ESTABLISHMENTS Six EsTABLISHMENTS 
WEEKLY RATEs OF Pay 
Number Percentage | Number | Percentage 
y | | 
EE eer 12 6.9 31 22.4 
> | < 
et oe ae 28 16.3 60 43-5 
a Sere 55 | 31.9 gI 65.9 
WOME F...6550- : | 98 56.9 | 109 78.9 
gt See 122 | 70 118 85.5 
$8 and over...... 50 | 29.1 20 14.5 
172 100 138 | 100 





These tables show that although a larger percentage of the paper-box 
workers, 6.1 per cent in a normal week and 17.7 per cent in a busy week, 
get less that $4 a week, yet wages are in general higher than in the 
candy factories. They are, however, very low, with 17.7 per cent in 
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a normal week and 31.7 per cent in a busy week getting less than $5 
a week. The large number of employees at exceptionally low wages 
during the busy week seems to indicate that the busy season means 
a relatively high increase in low-grade labor. Attention should be 
called to the fact that none of the girls for whom wages are reported 
in the representative week was under sixteen years of age and that 
only two of those employed during the busy week were under this age. 

Further evidence as to the depressed condition of wages in the candy 
and paper-box factories is to be found in the report of the Illinois Bureau 
of Labor Statistics for 1906 and is presented in Table V." 

The data presented in this table were all secured from factory pay- 
rolls,? and although the number of employees represented is small, the 
data are believed to be valuable. It is interesting, therefore, that 
these tables show a larger percentage of women earning low wages than 
did the reports of the federal Bureau of Labor. According to these 
official statistics of our state bureau, 22.4 per cent of the candy factory 
girls were not earning so much as $4 a week; 43.5 per cent were not 
getting $5 a week; 65.9 per cent were earning less than $6; 78.9 were 
earning less than $7; and 85.5 per cent of all the women and girls 
employed in this industry, and in the paper-box industry 70.9 per cent, 
were getting less than $8. 

LAUNDRIES 

A few data showing wages in Chicago laundries are presented in 
Vol. XII of the Report on Condition of Woman and Child Wage-Earners3 
but they are less satisfactory than for the other industries since they 
represent a smaller proportion of the women employed. While, there- 
fore, it was thought inadvisable to present them in tabular form, the 
following summary will be of interest. 

Wages, during a representative week, are given for 111 women and 
girls, none of whom was under sixteen and only a few of whom were 
under eighteen; of these 111 employees, 11 per cent were earning less 

* These data were almost exclusively from Chicago but data for a few indus- 
tries were gathered from three other cities and the report unfortunately does not 
specify which industries these are. 

2“Statistics of Women Working in Factories,” 1906 Report Illinois Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, p. 171. ‘The results presented, concerning working time, wages, 
working conditions and earnings, were secured from the books of the establishments 
visited, and subsequently corroborated in every particular by the individual employee.’ 
The data in Table V are from Table 33 of the Report, pp. 336-340. 


’ 


3 Vol. XII, “Employment of Women in Laundries,” pp. 17-18. 
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than $6; 32 per cent less than $7; 56 per cent less than $8. The report 
of the Illinois Bureau of Labor Statistics already referred to gives the 
wages of 173 women laundry workers. Of these, 9 per cent earned less 
than $5 a week; 20 per cent less than $6; 51 per cent less than $7; and 
69 per cent less than $8. According to these data, wages are not so 
low in the laundries as in the candy and box factories, but it must be 
remembered that the women employed in laundries are older than in 
the other two industries and that the work requires constant standing 
and is for the most part exceptionally heavy work. 
CORSET FACTORIES 

Extremely valuable are the data furnished by Bulletin gr of the 
federal Bureau of Labor' for 203 women and girls employed in corset 
making because these women were all from a single factory and seem 
to include all of the women employees, skilled and unskilled, in a typical 
establishment. Moreover there are only 1,479 women employed in this 
industry in Illinois, and therefore the relative number for whom wages 
are given is large enough to be very significant. 


TABLE VI 
WAGES OF WOMEN AND GIRLS, BY CLASSIFIED WAGE Groups, IN CHICAGO CORSET 
FACTORIES 
(One Establishment. United States Bureau of Labor Data) 




















REPRESENTATIVE WEEK | Busy WEEK 
} 
| et ; 
| | | | 
aay RATES Age Total All Ages Age | Total All Ages 
OF AY | . | 7 a - 
| Under*| Over |v | Percent-| Under Over : Percent- 
} | | 
| 18 Years | 18 Years | Number age 18 Years | 18 Years | Number age 
| | | | 
Less than $2... .| 6 | 9 | 1s 4.5 
$ 2to$ 2.99...| ue 4 7 1 | «63.3 
3to 3.99...} 1 | 1 | is 6 | 10 | 16 4.8 
4to 4.99...| 9 | 2 11 | 5-4 20 | 16 | 36 10.7 
sto 5.99 | 47 76 | 123 | 60.6 35 64 | 99 29.5 
6to 6.99 | 6 23 | 29 4.3 | 19 | 30 | 49 | 14.6 
7to 7.99...| 2 | 1s | 17 $4 | 36 | 30 11.6 
3 3 } K 
8to 8.99...| r | 15 : wt ge 5 | 25 | 30 8.9 
gto 9.99 | 2 2 | 88 } 4 | 17 | 21 6.2 
10 to 10.99...| I z 5 | 7 | 7 2.1 
Sr to %3.9¢9.../ .- ei. More | 2 | 2 6 
12 and over... .| 3 a | s:@ 1 } 41 II 7 
| | 
eseienie } } } 
Total. . | 66 | 137 203 |100 | 102 | 234 336 100 





* None under 16 years. 
This is the bulletin from which data for candy and box factories were obtained. 
See footnote 1, p. 149. 
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TABLE VIA 
WAGES OF WOMEN AND GIRLS IN CHICAGO CORSET FACTORIES 
CUMULATIVE NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES 


























| NUMBERS PERCENTAGES 
WEEKLY Rates oF Pay | 
Representative , Representative , 
Week Busy Week Week Busy Week 
Less than $4........... | I 42 0.5 | 12.6 
ene 12 78 5.9 23.3 
Less than On. esse eee 135 177 66.5 | 52.8 
Beep teem 7........ re 164 226 80.8 | 67.4 
Less than § Raia aiacotca tn ae 181 265 89.2 } 79.0 
$8 and over....... aeons 22 71 10.8 21.0 
SP Re 203 336 | 100 | 100 





According to these tables, wages in this corset factory are neither 
so low nor so high as those which have been given for other institutions. 
Nowhere else have we had this dead level around the $5-a-week wage— 
only 6 per cent in a normal week getting less than $5 while 67 per cent 
get less than $6. A few get more than this, but the table of cumula- 
tive percentages shows that in the normal week 80.8 per cent get less 
than $7 and that 89 per cent get less than $8. 

Wages for the busy week show that 12.6 per cent earned less than 
$4, 23.3 per cent less than $5, and 52.8 per cent less than $6, indicating 
that in this, as in the paper-box industry, the busy season means an 
influx of poorly paid workers. In the corset industry, however, unlike 
the paper-box industry, there is also an increase during the busy season 
in the percentage of workers getting $8 or more. 


SHOE FACTORIES 


The report of the Illinois Bureau of Labor, to which reference has 
already been made, presents some statistics for shoe factories which 
seem to indicate that this industry also should be included among those 
paying low wages to women and girls. The following table presents 
cumulative numbers and percentages for 180 women shoe-factory 
employees from three different establishments. Unfortunately their 
ages are not given. 

Although this industry shows a relatively large percentage of women 
who are getting as much as $8 a week, it also shows a large percentage 
getting extremely low wages—16.6 per cent getting less than $4 a week, 
and 30 per cent, less than $5. 
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TABLE VII 
WAGES OF WOMEN AND GIRLS IN CHICAGO SHOE FACTORIES 
CUMULATIVE NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES 
(Three Establishments. Illinois Bureau of Labor Statistics Report for 1906) 





Wacres ° | 
. F | Toran 
Under Under Under Under Under $8 and 
$4 $s | $ $7 $8 | Over 
Number 30 54 | 76 87 97 83 180 
Percentage... . 16.6 30.0 2.2 48.3 53-9 | 46.1 100 





THE CHICAGO STOCKYARDS 
The investigation made by the state Bureau of Labor in 1906 also 
covered the Chicago stockyards, thus making available data for another 


TABLE VIII 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES OF 435 WOMEN EMPLOYED IN CHICAGO STOCKYARDS* 


NUMBER OF WOMEN EARNING SPECIFIED WAGES IN 











: a ie _ _| or Lo 

WEEKLY WaGEs | &§ ae 

Estab. | Estab. | Estab. | Estab. | Estab. | Estab. | Estab. a) mz 

A B Cc D EB | F G |°42] & 

eee ee | | 

Less than $3 2 I | 3 | 7 
$ 3 to$ 3.99 | 18 7 5 I i ge} 28 
4to 4.99 1 32 38 17 2 I 3 | 94 | 21.6 
sto 5.99 30 2 24 I! ra) 2 4 | 122 28.0 
6to 6.99 20 II 17 25 2 2 3 | 80 | 18.4 
7 tk 7.99 12 8 3 6 4 3 I : SF fF 8.5 
8to 8.99 8 II 4 5 3 2 | 33 7.0 
gto 9.99 4 7 I I 3 2 I 19 4.4 
10 tO 10.99. 2 3 2 2 i @ | 8 
Ir to I1.99 2 I I 4 | 0.9 
12 and over 3 | 3 | og 

Total reported | 129 133 71 49 27 14 12 435 | 100 








Journal of Political Economy, XIX, 649 
TABLE VIIIA 
WaGES OF WOMEN AND GIRLS IN THE CHICAGO STOCKYARDS 


CUMULATIVE NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES 








WAGES 
| TOTAL 
Under Under Under Under Under $8 and 
$4 | $: $6 $7 $ Over 
— —————— ! 
Number 34 | 128 250 330 367 68 435 
Percentage. , 7.8 29.4 57-4 | 75 8 84 3 5.7 100 
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industry that belongs in the low-wage group. Table VIII shows the 
number of women in the different establishments investigated who 
averaged during the year the wages specified. 

The table of cumulative percentages shows that 7.8 per cent of these 
women earned less than $5 a week and that more than half of them 
earned less than $6. This does not of course mean that the nominal 
weekly wage was as low as these tables indicate, but that, however high 
the nominal wage may be, the irregularity of work is so great that the 
actual wage is low when a period of time long enough to include slack as 
well as busy seasons is taken into account. 


WHAT THESE TABLES MEAN 


For convenience, a summary is presented in Table IX, showing 
together the cumulative percentages from the various tables based on 
the official statistics from the federal Bureau of Labor and the percent- 
ages for the stockyards, which are based on data furnished by the state 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The other tables based on the data from 


TABLE IX 


SumMARY TABLE SHOWING PERCENTAGES OF WOMEN AND GiRLs IN Srx CHICAGO 


INDUSTRIES EARNING LESS THAN SPECIFIED AMOUNTS PER WEEK 
CUMULATIVE PERCENTAGES 
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oa = | Oe 0 oO a 
Less than $4....... 6.2 17.1 6.1 | I.I 0.5 7.8 
Less than 5....... 13.6 29.5 27.7 | 27.0 5.9 29.4 
Less than 6....... 23.3 2.2 31.2 | 52.4 66.5 57-4 
Less than 7....... 39.8 53-3 exr.t | 73.8 80.8 75.8 
Less than 8....... 53-4 64.2 65.8 | 84.0 89.2 84.3 
$8 and over........ 46.6 35.8 34-2 | 16.0 10.8 | 15-7 
| 
ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
u | 








the state bureau are not summarized here because they were valuable 
chiefly as confirming the evidence furnished by the more recent federal 
reports, and except in the case of the stockyards, the number of employees 
whose wages are furnished by the state bureau is relatively small. 

It appears from a study of this brief table that in a group of indus- 
tries which together employ over 30,000 women and girls, and in our 
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great retail stores which employ many thousands more, the great major- 
ity of those employed are being paid less than $7 a week. Only in the 
retail stores were 50 per cent of the women getting as much as $7 a week; 
large numbers were getting wages very much lower than this, many 
were getting less than $4, and the table shows that 13.6 per cent of those 
in stores, 29.5 per cent of those in the clothing industry, 17.7 per cent 
of those in paper-box factories, 27 per cent in the candy factories, 
5.9 per cent in the corset factories, and 29.4 per cent in the stockyards 
did not average $5 a week. In brief, these percentages based on official 
statistics compiled from employers’ pay-rolls seem to show unequivocally 
that thousands of women and girls in Chicago are not earning more 
than $4, $5, or $6 a week. 

What these tables mean in their deeper significance is not to be 
stated statistically. The expert special agents of the federal Bureau of 
Labor found that the old theory of the pin-money girl was no longer 
founded on fact, whatever may have been its original basis. They 
found in Chicago that 78.7 per cent of all the women who worked in 
stores and 81.3 per cent of all who worked in factories turned over their 
entire earnings, if they lived at home, into the family maintenance 
fund.t These same agents found that among the girls who were “‘adrift”’ 
without family protection “the average cost of food, shelter, heat, light, 
and laundry” for women who worked in stores was $4.77 a week.? For 
factory workers the average cost was $3.40 a week. Add to this 60 
cents a week for carfare and the weekly expenses become $5.37 for 
girls in stores or $4 for girls in factories, without including anything 
“for clothes, recreation, possible illness or other emergencies, and inci- 
dental expenses.” This is not, it must be emphasized, what a proper 
room and sufficient, nourishing food cost in Chicago. It is merely an 
average based on what the agents of the bureau found that the girls 
were actually paying for such inadequate accommodation as they were 
able to obtain. 

To every social worker who knows any large number of working 
girls, these tables mean poor health and intolerable fatigue. They mean 
that, to the long hours of work in the store or factory, these girls must 
add long hours of work in the evening, mending, making, and laundering 
their shirtwaists and other linen and often long distances walked to save 
carfare. What these tables really mean, therefore, is insufficient food, 
poor sleeping-quarters, insufficient clothing for inclement weather, no 

*Vol. V, pp. 106, 113. 

2 Ibid., pp. 111-14. 
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vacations that are not provided by charitable organizations, no proper 
recreation, and a direct line of descent through exhaustion and disease 
to destitution. The great majority of these girls do not “go wrong”’; 
they live on their meager wages of righteousness until they are broken 
in body and spirit, and then they ask to be sent away to convalescent 
homes or tuberculosis sanitaria while public or private charity pays the 
cost of supporting them and of caring for those who are dependent on 


them. 
EpItH ABBOTT 
Cuicaco ScHoot oF CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY 


A FISCAL REFORM IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY 


For the purpose of bringing the ordinary fiscal transactions of the 
government more nearly into harmony with approved business practices, 
it has been determined by the Secretary of the Treasury to use the 
national bank depositaries to a greater extent than heretofore in handling 
the daily receipts and disbursements of the government. The govern- 
ment receives and pays out approximately 700 million dollars a year. 
The receipts, which are in the main payments of customs and internal 
revenue taxes, are paid by the taxpayers in checks. Internal revenue 
receipts are deposited by collectors in national bank depositaries, which 
in turn convert the checks into currency and deposit the same in the 
subtreasuries. In subtreasury cities collectors of customs deposit the 
checks which they receive in payment of customs dues directly with the 
subtreasuries, currency being obtained on them by the assistant treas- 
urers through the clearing-houses daily. Of the disbursements of the 
government go per cent are at present made by warrants and checks 
drawn on the subtreasuries; less than 1o per cent are made by warrants 
and checks drawn on national bank depositaries in cities where there is 
no subtreasury. 

It will thus be seen that the government goes to the point of actually 
turning the greater portion of its receipts into currency and depositing 
this currency in the subtreasuries, and making its payments also in 
currency. To obviate this unnecessary procedure, it has been deter- 
mined to have deposited with the national bank depositaries the daily 
income of the government, placed to the credit of the Treasurer of the 
United States; to have the account of every government disbursing 
officer placed with the Treasurer of the United States, and checks and 
warrants drawn in payment of government debts drawn on the Treasurer 
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of the United States. It is contemplated that these checks and warrants 
shall be paid when presented to national bank depositaries, or at the 
Treasury or subtreasuries. Under this plan, it will be observed, only 
the excess of receipts over disbursements—should there be an excess— 
will find its way into the subtreasuries, and that it will therefore be 
unnecessary for the government to obtain currency except for a small 
percentage of its receipts. 

Checks aad warrants paid by national bank depositaries will be 
forwarded the same day to the Treasurer at Washington, who will thus 
be enabled to keep the paying bank in funds, and also to check up 
immediately the accounts of disbursing officers and to ascertain the exact 
financial standing of the government at all times. 

R. O. BAILEY 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
WasHINGTON, D.C. 


WASHINGTON NOTES 
FIRST EXPERIENCE WITH THE PARCEL POST 

Pursuant to the provisions of the act of Congress, already reviewed 
in these pages, creating a parcel post system, the Post-Office Depart- 
ment inaugurated on January 1 the transportation of parcels by mail 
throughout the United States. As previously explained, the new system 
is based upon the so-called ‘“‘zone plan,” the country being marked off 
in circular areas of which the boundaries bear a fixed relation in distance 
from any given point taken as a center. The rates of charge for trans- 
portation vary according to the distances from this common center and 
according to the weight of parcels. This double variation gives rise to 
an infinite variety of detail in the possibilities of competition between 
different points. The result is to create a highly complex method of 
shipping the merchandise presented to the post-office. In order to 
facilitate the work no fewer than 3,620 kinds of parcel post maps have 
already been issued by the government for use in computing rates from 
different points in the different zones. Although it is still too early to 
estimate the success of the system even tentatively, two important 
results have already been demonstrated: (1) the express companies are 
likely to suffer very heavily through the transfer of business to the 
government, in demonstration of which fact a sharp break in the quoted 
prices of express company stocks occurred simultaneously with the 
inauguration of the new system; (2) a new and very much more costly 
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plan of compensating the railroads for the carriage of the mail will have 
to be adopted. The railroads’ point of view with regard to this matter 
has already been made plain by them in a demand for higher pay based 
on a new system which they have filed with the government. That the 
forces now at work would lead to the ultimate taking-over of the 
express companies by the government, the termination of their profitable 
contracts with the railroads, and the substitution of an entirely new 
method of railroad mail pay on the part of the government is already 
predicted by many competent authorities who are familiar with the 
general elements of the problem. Meanwhile the express companies 
assert a determination fo keep up the struggle for existence. The 
general outlook has proved so threatening as well as so complex that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which had planned a new system of 
express company rates, has suspended it, and is awaiting further informa- 
tion before attempting to order a definite change. 


PROGRESS TOWARD BANKING REFORM 


Actual work in shaping a banking and currency bill has been begun 
by the House Banking and Currency Subcommittee, under the chairman- 
ship of Representative Corker Glass of Virginia. Hearings were opened 
on January 7, and several bankers and well-known experts have already 
given their testimony. Representatives of one or two important 


national commercial organizations have also been heard. The argument 
thus far has had several important results. It has shown that con- 
siderable progress in discussion of banking theory has been made since 
the Aldrich Monetary Commission bill was put forward a year ago. 
There is far less disposition to insist upon the absolute necessity of a 
single central reserve association holding the banking funds of the 
country and serving as a resort in time of trouble; and in many par- 
ticulars changes of an evidently desirable character have been suggested, 
as alterations in crucial sections of the Monetary Commission measure. 
Further, the attitude of the bankers who have appeared has been such 
as to show that any good bill that will meet the requirements of the 
situation and will relieve the difficulties of the banking community 
today will be generally acceptable. This is directly contrary to what 
had been expected, for it was generally believed that the Monetary 
Commission bill, and that only, would be favorably regarded. An 
important innovation, which now seems certain to be introduced into 
any bill that may be reported, is a plan to reconstruct the reserve system 
by taking away the present permission to deposit national bank reserve 
funds in reserve and central reserve cities. The new plan, now evidently 
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regarded with favor, would transfer these reserves solely to the reserve 
city banks, thereby radically altering the present distribution of national 
bank funds. With this, it would appear, is a clearly developed plan to 
provide for banking reform by the chartering of a number of institutions 
organized in districts throughout the country rather than by the creation 
of a single large reserve bank. The several institutions would of course 
be obliged to submit to the control of a central board, organized under 
government auspices and empowered to compel harmonious management 
of the country’s banking reserve. 


THE TARIFF HEARINGS 

Hearings before the Ways and Means Committee regarding the tariff 
are demonstrating that very little guidance in altering the proposed rates 
is to be expected from this method of securing evidence. It has already 
been semi-officially announced that no material change is probable in 
the chemical and metal schedules previously worked out by the com- 
mittee and adopted by the House at the last session of Congress. The 
hearings, in this view of the case, are little more than a means of giving 
publicity to the ideas of the witnesses for protected interests. If the 
present indications, therefore, hold good, practically all the schedules 
passed upon by the committee in the past will be renewed. This would 
cover the chemical, steel and metals, wool and woolens, cotton, and 
free-list bills, which will on that supposition form the basis for the new 
measure. The chief remaining duties to be dealt with would then be 
those relating to earthenware and glass, silks, tobacco and liquors, 
hemp, linen and kindred fibers, lumber, sugar, and sundries. The 
decision already apparently reached, to retain the old tariff bills as the 
basis of the new measure also, has another important bearing, in that it 
fixes to an extent the level of duties throughout the revision. This 
means that the general average reduction will necessarily be similar to 
that indicated in the bills thus far reported. The previously proposed 
cut was in the woolen duties about 40 per cent of their original amount, 
in cotton duties slightly less, in the duties on metals about 334 per cent. 
The reduction on chemicals was smaller but rates on chemicals were 
already relatively much lower than those prevailing in the other sched- 
ules. It would seem, therefore, that a very substantial measure of 
reduction in duties is already assured and that the revision that leaves 
the House will be a material approach toward a revenue tariff. The real 
issue is thus shifted to the Senate, and in that body the bulk of the work 
of revision will have to be done. What this means is fully recognized by 
Democratic leaders, who are already making strong efforts to secure 
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such a reorganization of the Senate committees, particularly of the 
Finance Committee, as to insure the predominance of the so-called 
liberal or progressive element of the party. The outcome of this effort 
will largely determine the character of the tariff bill to be shaped in the 
Senate and will thus exert a very positive effect upon the ultimate form 
assumed by the measure. 


COFFEE VALORIZATION AND THE SHERMAN LAW 


A peculiar outcome of the suit against the so-called coffee trust, upon 
which Attorney-General Wickersham has been working for some time 
past, is seen in the practical conclusion of negotiations with Brazil 
wherein it is agreed that the 920,000 bags of ‘‘valorized’”’ coffee held 
idle in New York City as a result of the government suit shall be placed 
on the market and sold. The general scope of the so-called coffee 
valorization enterprise of the Brazilian government is sufficiently well 
known and needs no detailed description. It is enough to say that the 
result of the operation has been to multiply the price of the coffee several 
times within the past few years. Early last spring, Attorney-General 
Wickersham resolved to prosecute the so-called coffee trust, but found 
himself embarrassed by the fact that the prime mover in the enterprise 
was a foreign government. He, therefore, attempted under the Sherman 
law to seize the coffee then stored in New York and subject to the 
valorization plan, amounting in the aggregate to 920,000 bags. This 
seizure was not successfully carried out, but an agreement was reached 
(and sanctioned by the courts) whereby it was understood that the coffee 
in question would be held idle and neither sold nor exported pending the 
settlement of the dispute. It is not strange that further investigation 
of the scope of the Sherman anti-trust law has convinced Mr. Wickersham 
that there is little to be expected from a further prosecution of this suit 
—hence the negotiations for effecting the sales of the coffee in the open 
market, on condition that the proceedings heretofore instituted by the 
government shall be discontinued. 

One phase of the situation deserves special attention. This is the 
announced determination of the Department of Justice to secure if 
possible the passage of the so-called Norris bill which would give the 
department power at its pleasure to seize coffee which might be 
‘‘illegally”’ imported into the United States under conditions held to 
defy existing law. It has not been supposed, heretofore, that the Norris 
bill had much chance of passage, owing to the extreme character of the 
weapon it would place in the hands of the Department of Justice and the 
abuse of that weapon that might occur under an unscrupulous admin- 
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istration. The definite announcement by the department that further 
proceedings under the suit filed in the spring of 1912 had proved impos- 
sible might, however, have a sufficient influence to induce Congress to 
remodel the Sherman law in this particular. Until the time that it may 
do so, the experience of the Department of Justice with the foreign 
coffee monopcly constitutes a rounded incident in itself, and illustrates 
one of the distinct limitations of the Sherman anti-trust law. It also 
adds another extremely interesting chapter to the already checkered 
history of valorization. 


THE PATTEN COTTON CORNER DECISION 


A new extension of the provisions of the Sherman anti-trust law has 
been insured by the decision of the United States Supreme Court in the 
so-called Patten cotton corner case, handed down January 6, 1913. In 
this decision, the court holds in substance that the operations involved 
in ‘running a corner’”’ constitute a criminal violation of the Sherman 
anti-trust act. In delivering the opinion of the court, Justice Vande- 
vanter says: 

It was a conspiracy to run a corner in the market. The commodity to be 
cornered was cotton, a product of the southern states, largely used and con- 
sumed in the northern states. It was a subject of interstate trade. The 
corner was to be conducted on the Cotton Exchange in New York City, but 
by means which would enable the conspirators to obtain control of the available 
supply and to enhance the price to all buyers in every market of the country. 
Bearing in mind that such was the nature, object, and scope of the conspiracy, 
we regard it altogether plain that by its necessary operation it would directly 
and materially impede and burden the due course of trade and commerce among 
the states, and therefore inflict upon the public the injuries which the anti- 
trust act is designed to prevent. 

This decision practically implies that it makes no difference whether 
a specific intent to restrain interstate trade exists or not, as the persons 
engaged in a conspiracy to that end “‘must be held to have intended the 
necessary and direct consequences of their acts, and cannot be heard to 
say to the contrary,”’ as the court expresses it. It gives a new extension 
to the Sherman act in that it now makes that measure applicable to 
individual acts designed to bring about monopoly control of com- 
modities passing in interstate trade, such as articles of clothing and 
food, whether or not the individual thus obtaining the ‘‘corner’”’ has 
himself directly engaged in the interstate shipment of such articles, and 
whether or not he is a producer of the articles in question. One inter- 
esting phase of the decision in this case clearly is that it would neces- 
sarily imply power on the part of the government to attack those who 
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have been engaged in bringing about corners in copper, coffee, and other 
articles that have recently been subject to speculation of a similar kind. 


THE UNION PACIFIC READJUSTMENT 


Further interesting sidelight is thrown upon the meaning of the 
Sherman act by the federal Supreme Court decision (January 6, 1913) 
refusing to permit the consummation of the plan proposed by Union 
Pacific Railway authorities for compliance with the terms of the so-called 
“Union Pacific decision” (reviewed in the ‘‘ Washington Notes”’ of the 
Journal of Political Economy for January, 1913). The purport of that 
decision is familiar: it sought to break up the unity of control between 
the Union and Southern Pacific lines upon the ground that such control 
created a monopoly. While this monopoly did not necessarily affect 
rates, as was admitted, the rates being now under governmental control, 
it did tend, according to the court, to weaken competition in the furnish- 
ing of service and accommodations and so violated the intent of the anti- 
trust law. Pursuant to the decision, a plan was devised by Union Pacific 
authorities under which the Southern Pacific shares held by the road 
would have been distributed pro rata to the stockholders of the Union 
Pacific. This proposal was at once rejected by the Attorney-General, 
and as a result the so-called compromise was brought before the Supreme 
Court with the adverse result already mentioned. The court’s ground 
of criticism is found in the statement that the proposed distribution 
would not be a compliance in good faith with the terms of the law. 
Other plans of accommodation are now in process of development, but 
the significance of the court’s action is not confined to this particular 
case. The evident outcome of the situation, as clearly indicated by the 
announcements already made, will be the development of two through 
routes to the Pacific coast. The Central Pacific will be taken over so as 
to give the Union Pacific a through line; and the shares in the Southern 
Pacific, heretofore held by the Union Pacific, will be distributed. There 
will be a readjustment of the present finances of the Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific to the extent that is rendered necessary by the transfer 
of the shares in Southern Pacific. Announcement was made, on January 
14, that a change in the directorate of the two roads had been effected, 
whereby the question of “interlocking directorates,” which had proved 
troublesome to the government authorities, would be satisfactorily 
settled. This settlement involved the resignation of a number of 
directors in each board and the substitution of others, the changes being 
made in such a manner as to bring about harmony of action in spite 
of the changes in personnel. 
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Economic Beginnings of the Far West; How We Won the Land 
beyond the Mississippi. By KATHERINE CoMAN. New York: 
Macmillan, 1912. Two vols. 8vo, illustrated. Pp. xix+418; 
ix+450. $4.00 net. 

To bring together, in two short volumes, the three hundred years’ 
history of the empire west of the Mississippi River would seem to be 
baffling for even the four years which Miss Coman devoted to this 
research. She did the work on the ground and with the original ma- 
terials. And she has done it well; for she has set before herself, not 
diplomacy, politics, and wars, but the homely problem: How did the 
self-employed and self-supporting farmer, with his American ideals of 
free land, free labor, and free opportunity, eventually drive out his 
French, Spanish, Mexican, British, and even his own slave-owning 
country-men who had preceded him, and take possession of this richest 
portion of North America in advance of the wars, diplomacy, and 
treaties that merely ratified what he already had won? 

Reduced to this statement of the survival of the fittest economy, 
the narrative, beginning with the explorers and colonizers of three 
hundred years ago, and ending with the railroad to the Pacific and the 
Homestead Act, is rightly described as three hundred years of “economic 
beginnings.’’ It differs, on the one hand, from our customary histories, 
in that it is not a series of those thrilling adventures which excite the 
American youth, but a story of the inevitable conquest of the land 
through individual hardship and ambition, against the monopolistic 
and suppressive policies of other nations and the southern states. Even 
the two great monopolies of the fur trade, that of the Hudson Bay 
Company, granted openly by England, and that of Astor’s first great 
American ‘trust,’ won through secret influences at Washington and 
unscrupulous competition in the fur country, are shown to have been 
both demoralizing to the traders and destructive to the business. Not 
until the home-seeking settlers succeeded them, did a virile nation arise. 
Miss Coman’s earlier chapters are, of course, replete with stories ot 
adventure and hardship, and individuals stand out rather than social 
classes. Indeed, the whole period is that of individualism, self-reliance, 
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and aggression, produced by free institutions, and opposing the slug- 


gishness produced by monopolistic and paternal institutions. This 
history of it reveals both those heroic and adventurous individuals 
who come to the front, and those dependent pioneers and their rulers 
who give way. 

The book differs from the usual industrial histories, concerned 
largely with the evolution of technique in industry and invention, in 
that it turns upon the characteristics of individuals produced by various 
institutions. It is, therefore, truly economic rather than industrial 
history. At the same time, these economic features differ entirely 
from those which we are accustomed to term “economic,” since the 
period which Miss Coman has studied closes where the great movements 
of economic classes begin. Her individualistic farmers and laborers, 
after she leaves them, become grangers and trade unionists, when once 
the land is occupied and the railroads dominate. Her history is the 
struggle between free and paternal institutions. It is a most interesting 
and readable introduction to the struggle thereafter taking place within 
free institutions. 


Joun R. Commons 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


‘Publications de l'Institut Nobel Norvégien.’”’ Tome I, L’Arbi- 
trage international chez les Hellénes. By A. RAEDER. Large 
8vo, pp. 322. Tome II, Fasc. 1, Les bases économiques de la 
justice internationale. By ACHILLE Loria. Large 8vo, pp. 
96. New York: Putnam, 1912. 

The Nobel Institute of Norway is the official organ of the Nobel 
Peace Prize Committee. To further its own activities in behalf of 
international peace, the committee has inaugurated the publication of 
a series of scientific studies bearing upon arbitration and kindred themes. 

The first volume of the series deals with arbitration among the 
ancient Greek states. This is a historical study based upon inscrip- 
tions which have been discovered from time to time and intermittently 
published. The period covered by the study extends from the seventh 
to the second century before the Christian era. These records, in the 
form in which the author presents them, give a fairly adequate though 
not an entirely complete idea of the extent to which arbitration was 
employed in settling international disputes among the Greek states of 
antiquity. 
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Altogether there are eighty-one cases of arbitration presented of 
which only one seems of doubtful authenticity. Ten of the cases cited 
are interstate treaties or agreements containing provisions for arbitra- 
tion of disputes arising between the signatory states. Of the remaining 
citations, arbitration of one sort and another was used in sixty-one 
instances; in seven, one or the other of the parties to the dispute refused 
to submit to arbitration; in one, the judge, when appealed to, declined 
to act as arbiter; and in another case, offers of mediation were spurned 
by both of the parties to the dispute. 

As to the subject-matter of the controversies involved in these 
cases, it is of some interest to note that, for the most part, it had to do 
with the question of territorial boundaries and possessions. This is 
probably the natural consequence of the occupation of contiguous 
territories by a comparatively large number of petty states. 

Presumably many other instances of arbitration remain as yet 
undiscovered. The finding of further evidence upon this point would 
doubtless give us a more accurate idea as to the precise regions of ancient 
Greece where arbitration was resorted to for the settlement of petty 
differences among the states. With the information placed at our dis- 
posal by the author conclusions are impossible (pp. 238-40). However, 
despite the fragmentary character of the evidence adduced, the author 
has met with a reasonable degree of success in establishing the fact that 
arbitration is not altogether a modern invention for the adjudication 
of wranglings among nations. The book is worthy of careful considera- 
tion and may be consulted with considerable advantage by those inter- 
ested in the history of attempts to settle international differences 
amicably. 

Professor Loria’s contribution, on the other hand, is a work which 
in its method and conception is easily distinguishable from the one 
preceding. To be sure, the author makes liberal use of historical data, 
but his point of view is essentially theoretical. He employs the facts 
of history merely as mechanical devices for the elucidation and verifica- 
tion of his fundamental thesis which asserts a causal nexus between 
economic factors and the institution of international jurisprudence. His 
instrument of logic is the Hegelian dialectics. In this as in his earlier 
and more important works the author displays an amazing facility 
in the use of this process of reasoning. 

In the development of his thesis, to which the first chapter is devoted, 
the author describes the various stages of economic evolution and the 
concomitant unfolding of international juridical organizations. Here 
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is introduced at once the one dominant and all-pervasive idea in Pro- 
fessor Loria’s economics—the guid common to all successive economic 
orders throughout history: agricultural conditions as_ historically 
superinduced by the varying degrees of density of population. It is 
assumed that in the original state of society each individual having 
free access to land was self-sufficient. With the increasing pressure 
upon land due to an increase of population, this economy of self- 
sufficiency gave place to simple association of workers for the purpose 
of augmenting production. A further growth in numbers resulting in 
greater pressure upon land leads to the displacement of simple by complex 
associations, i.e., exchange economy, specialization, and _ territorial 
division of labor. With the first simple change in the organic conditions 
of production and economy the germs of international law emerge and 
develop as economic evolution proceeds. The organization of inter- 
national law thus appears as a corollary to co-operative association 
and is calculated to govern the united activities of heterogeneous groups 
in the many phases of economy and production. 

But in the course of events, the development of international law 
is interrupted. Here is the author’s antithesis. For, presently, ‘pour 
des raisons immanentes 4 l’organisme économique,” the increase in 
productivity is irresistibly checked and the revenue begins to decline. 
The peaceful, physiological methods hitherto employed for increasing 
production are no longer of any avail, and resort must be had to bel- 
ligerent, pathological methods: “‘|’annexion violente des revenus d’au- 
trui” (p. 25; cf. La Sintesi, pp. 284-98). Violence, however, is the 
negation of the nascent jus gentium, which, being too feeble to oppose 
it, collapses, and simultaneously war ensues. 

What emerges out of the wreckage—synthesis—is not the originally 
normal code which presupposed a state of peace, but only a fragmentary 
list of rules drawn up for the purpose of regulating the game of war 
with a view to rendering warfare less disastrous. This partial system 
of laws reaches completion when the growing interdependence cf the 
various nations and the diminishing number of independent states reduce 
the chances of gain from war, while at the same time the increasing 
complexity of the economic order adds very greatly to the expenditures 
of war. In this way war becomes less profitable and therefore less 
frequent. But, concludes the author, since war is a reaction against 
a falling revenue, it can be permanently abolished only by restoring 
the free association of labor which will prevent the accumulation of 
revenue (surplus) and its eventual disappearance. 
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Professor Loria’s handling of the subject is marked by the skill and 
penetration which is so characteristic of most of his writings. But 
unfortunately the present study becomes thoroughly intelligible only 
after one has acquired some degree of familiarity with the system of 
economics which he has so ingeniously developed in his earlier works. 
Seemingly, he assumes that the casual statement of two apparently 
contradictory propositions regarding the part played by concise asso- 
ciation in economic evolution is sufficiently intelligible without further 
elaboration (p. 25; cf. Analisi della Propriéta Capitalista, I, chap. 1; 
II, pp. 108-19). 

As for the point of view taken by the author, it is to be observed 
that while, avowedly, it is that of the materialistic conception of history, 
yet the spiritual element enters into the scheme of thought as an impor- 
tant ingredient. In the author’s interpretation of the actions of men 
there is a supposition of ends pursued, an imputation of the motive for 
gain. In the nature of the case any imputation of this character must 
be arbitrary and cannot be regarded as anything more than a mere 
hypothesis which requires verification based upon further investigation. 
By proceeding upon such a postulate, therefore, it appears as though 
the author has yielded to the temptation of resurrecting the homo 
economicus, about whose figure to fit the garment of his economic theories. 

L. ARDZROONI 

UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI 


Woman and Social Progress. By Scott NEARING and NELLIE 
M. S. NEARING. New York: Macmillan, 1912. 8vo, pp. 
xli+ 285. $1.50. 

Woman spelled with a very large W has been the occasion of the 
making of many books in recent months. In this work by Dr. and 
Mrs. Nearing, who appear several times in the text in the first person 
singular, ‘‘Woman” serves as a skeleton or framework on which are 
hung a great variety of intellectual garments, some quite modish, 
some the worse for wear, and some already cast off. In other words, 
ethnology, biology, history, economics, education, philanthropy, domestic 
science, dietetics, eugenics, suffrage, hygiene, the servant problem, the 
factory system, morality, motherhood, spending, social work, child- 
training, and the woman’s college are among the subjects which in a 
rather inconsequential or illogical order, with some repetition, are 
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brought before the reader’s attention in a necessarily cursory manner. 
It is not surprising that misstatements should appear, but it is inex- 
cusable that the Massachusetts Institution (sic) of Technology should 
be cited as one of the schools where a woman “can obtain the best 
training for dressmaking, millinery, cooking and domestic science, 
typewriting and stenography, as well as for a number of the arts and 
professions.” 

The chapter on domestic science is fairly typical of the method 
followed. The following paragraph introduces the chapter: “Spending 
is the means of which domestic science is the end. Spending provides 
the housewife with the raw materials out of which domestic science 
produces the finished product. Whether the woman spends five or 
fifty dollars a week, this relation—spending, the means; domestic 
science, the end—remains the same.”’ There follows a presentation of 
food values and “‘a statement of a few of the basic facts in dietetics,” 
and finally references, very properly brief, to clothing, sheltering, care 
of children, and home-making. 

The authors are evidently unaware that the reason which they 
give for the seeming indigestibility of food fried in fat has been long 
discarded by physiologists. They quote somewhat irrelevantly from 
C.L.Hunt’s Daily Meals of School Children, Voie’s standard of the amount 
of food elements estimated to be needed daily, but fail to show, what Miss 
Hunt herself states, that “people in this country have never conformed 
to this standard, the most commonly accepted American standard being 
that of Atwater.” Differences in dietetic theories and the discussions 
of scientists are pointed out, and the housewife is then exhorted to use 
the tables of nutritive values so that her family may be fed “efficiently 
and cheaply.” It would seem that the details of dietetic theory should 
be given much more fully if they are to be anything but confusing, but 
such treatment would be quite aside from the main subject of the book. 

The authors have a noble theme and their infelicities of method and 
style cannot obscure their sympathetic spirit or admirable purpose. 
The book will undoubtedly help many women to see the part they must 
play in social progress and, it is to be hoped, suggest to men ways of 
aiding in the realization of these ideals. The book also renders a real 
service in emphasizing the fact that “‘woman’s capacity is the great 
undirected force in modern society,” and her capacity and activity 
must be so related as to make an effective contribution to social progress. 


MARION TALBOT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Modern Household. By Marion TAtBot and SOPHONISBA 
PRESTON BRECKINRIDGE. Boston: Whitcomb & Barrows, 
1912. 8vo, pp. vit93. $1.00 net. , 

This little book aims “‘to indicate the wide range of interests which 
are the field in which the progressive housekeeper may serve and enjoy.” 
It attempts to state rather than to solve the problems faced by the con- 
scientious mother in apportioning expenditure upon various objects, 
in buying food and clothing, in employing domestic service, in assigning 
tasks to her children, in requiring sanitary methods and fair working 
conditions within the business enterprises which she patronizes, and the 
like. Each of the ten chapters is followed by a page or two of questions 
provocative of discussion, and by a list of recent books treating relevant 
topics at greater length. 

While the book is no manual of housekeeping, it has a practical 
rather than a theoretical tone. The authors do not hesitate to give 
advice upon points which seem to them clear. For example, they say 
that meat should not be eaten more than once or at most twice a day 
(p. 30), that the kitchen should never be closed to the children (p. 70), 
that the family budget should be considered in a family council in which 
even the youngest child has a voice (p. 76), and that the housekeeper 
“will appropriate the ballot as a domestic necessity” (p. 86). But on 
most of the problems raised the writers express no definite conclusion, 
because the problems involve indeterminate elements—choice among 
various aims of living, or scientific knowledge which research has not yet 
provided. 

As here presented the housewife’s task seems, not easier, but more 
dificult than is commonly supposed. To show the precise character 
of these difficulties, however, may well be the best way of preparing to 
overcome them. It is certainly a service to disprove the current illusion 
that the factory system has left the housewife without a job. Her work 
in spending money difiers from that of her grandmother in making goods; 
but it demands at least as much intelligence, taste, judgment, and con- 
science as were required of colonial dames. 


WESLEY C. MITCHELL 
LONDON 


The American Occupation of the Philippines, 1898-1912. By James H. 
Biount. New York: Putnam, 1912. 8vo, pp. xxi+664. $4.00. 
In view of the discussion which is taking place over the Democratic proposal 
for Philippine independence, Judge Blount’s book is of timely interest. The 
author was an officer in the volunteer army, serving in Cuba and the Philippines 
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from 1898 to 1901, and a United States district judge in the Philippines from 
1901 to 1905. In 1904 he was invalided home and since that time has written 
and spoken continuously in favor of immediate independence. 

The author tells us in the preface that the object of the book is “an 
attempt by one whose intimate acquaintance with two remotely separated 
peoples will be denied in no quarter to interpret each to the other.” He 
further defines his task as that of making ‘‘audible to a great free nation the 
voice of a weaker subject people who passionately and rightly long to be also 
free, but whose longings have been systematically denied for the last fourteen 
years, sometimes ignorantly, sometimes viciously, and always cruelly, on the 
wholly erroneous idea that where the end is benevolent, it justifies the means, 
regardless of the means necessary to the end.” Such a statement as this indi- 
cates a point of view which will make some skeptical of the writer’s ability to 
interpret fairly the ideals and purposes of the American people toward their 
distant wards. He has such strong belief in the Filipinos—their character and 
their ability to govern themselves—that he thinks we ought to give them their 
independence, “even if we have to guarantee it to them.” But, he says, “by 
neutralization treaties with the other great powers similar to those which 
safeguard the integrity and independence of Switzerland today, whereby the 
other powers would agree not to seize the Islands after we give them their 
independence, the Philippines can be made as permanently neutral territory in 
Asiatic politics as Switzerland is today in European politics.” 

One is led to ask why, if the Filipinos are entirely capable of self-government 
at once, we should not withdraw and let them pay for their own defense from 
the start. Furthermore, one suspects the author does not realize that neu- 
tralization implies free trade, and that free trade would cut off the principal 
source of revenue. It is hard to believe that the political oligarchy in the 
Philippines that is calling loudly for independence would wish it if its members 
had to tax themselves directly to carry on the government. 

Judge Blount makes the unqualified statement that “whether the Filipinos 
are fit for self-government or not, we are certainly wholly unfit to govern them.”’ 
Some of us are convinced that, on the whole, our administration of the Philip- 
pines adds a rather bright page to the history of the government of depend- 
encies. We know that we have made the people effectively acquainted with 
public and private hygiene; that good progress has been made in building 
roads and establishing means of communication with practically every part 
of the archipelago; that peace and protection of property are now real; that 
religious toleration does prevail; and that the efficient public schools which we 
have established are doing r-uch to overcome the ignorance of the people—9g5 
per cent of whom are said to be illiterate. 

Again, Judge Blount practically ignores the large and very real partici- 
pation in self-government which the Filipinos have today. One would never 
know from reading The American Occupation of the Philippines that there are 
four native members out of nine of the Commission, or upper house; that the 
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chief justice and two justices of the supreme court, about one-half of all the 
higher judicial officers, and all of the justices of the peace are natives; that the 
natives have complete control in the municipalities, the right to elect two-thirds 
of the provincial governing boards, and the lower house of the insular legislature. 
Today all the municipal employees, and over go per cent of the officials and 
employees of the central government are Filipinos. A large part of the book 
is devoted to a rather tedious account of military operations and pacification 
measures. There is needless repetition throughout. The author assures usa 
dozen times and over that he does not know “how to draw an indictment against 
a whole people.” The style of the book is loose, personal, and militant, but 
nevertheless interesting. 


A History of the Presidency from 1897 to 1909. By EDWARD STANWOOD. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1912. 8vo, pp. 298. $1.75 net. 
Those who have read Dr. Edward Stanwood’s History of the Presidency 

from 1788 to 1897 will welcome the announcement of a second volume covering 

the period 1897 to 1909. The style of the latter follows closely that of the 
former, the chief departure being in the extent of space given. Two hundred 

and fourteen pages tell the story of the three campaigns beginning with 1900, 

while 539 pages sufficed for the previous twenty-seven periods. The platforms 

of the various political units, which reveal vividly the political problems at 
hand as well as the drift of public sentiment, are quoted in full. Those of the 
recent canvass of 1912, which are more elaborate than those formerly framed, 
appear as an appendix of 44 pages. The predominant issue in 1900 was whether 
the nation should or should not extend its realm beyond the borders of the 
continent; the year 1904 marked the beginning of a propaganda for social and 
industrial reform, attended by numerous clashes between the chief executive 
and a Congress for the most part conservative; while the year 1908 ushered 
in an era of progressive insurgency, destined two years later to change the 
ratio of power of the dominant parties in Congress, and four years later to 

bring in a Democratic régime. The author devotes his closing chapter to a 

review of the growth of the powers of the president, in the matter of removals 

from office, the use of the veto power, and the relations between the president 
and Congress. 

A detailed account of the leading issues of each campaign for the presi- 
dency, together with a complete record of the achievements and failures of 
each administration, might well constitute a history of our nation too cumber- 
some for ordinary use; but the author has endeavored to avoid any unnecessary 
elaboration of those issues having but remote influence upon the period in 
question. As suggested in the preface, since he who is most competent to 
prepare such a history must necessarily have been affiliated with one of the 
leading parties, he labors under the disadvantage of having a partisan view- 
point not readily controlled. Despite this fact, however, the work is character- 
istically free from any bias which might vitiate its value. On the whole, the 
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author is quite consistent in his treatment of the subject-matter, although his 
review of the growth of the powers of the president would seem to imply the 
modification of a statement in the preface of his first volume to the effect that 
“there has been no such development [of the president’s office and of the suc- 
cessive expansions and limitations of the president’s powers and duties] to 
record.” The attractive style of the book, as well as the valuable source 
material to be found in the platforms and excerpts quoted, should appeal to 
every student of the social sciences. The book is well written and satisfies 
an important demand. 


Histoire économique de l'industrie cotonniére en Alsace. By ROBERT Lévy. 
Paris: Felix Alcan et Guillaumin, 1912. Pp.-xxiii+312. $2.00. 

This work presents in a logical and systematic way the historical develop- 
ment and present status of the cotton textile industry in one of its early 
centers. By the end of the Middle Ages there were but four important 
textile centers in Europe, namely, the so-called Low Countries, England, 
Normandy, and Alsace. These centers naturally were the first to avail 
themselves of the new fiber for making cloth that began to be imported at the 
period just referred to. 

There are, as we know, three distinct operations in the cotton textile 
business, namely, spinning, weaving, and printing. It was with the coming 
in of the last of these operations that Alsace first became really prominent in 
connection with the cotton industry, much of the cloth printed being imported 
from England, Switzerland, and more distant countries. The town of Kolmar 
is said to have begun to print cotton in 1743, but Miilhausen soon surpassed 
all others and is today the leading center in Alsace for all three operations in 
the cotton textile industry. 

The causes which made Alsace a textile producer, the spread and develop- 
ment of the industry within the province, the change to machine and capitalis- 
tic. production, as well as the changing market organizations are carefully 
traced and clearly set forth in the volume. The old archives of the cities in 
Alsace as well as in the cities with which they mostly traded have apparently 
been diligently searched and statements from records found there and also 
from other early sources have been freely quoted. Statistical devices for 
presentation of groups of facts have been liberally and effectively used. One of 
the facts brought out in the study is the marked decline in the spinning industry 
in the province following German annexation in 1871. In the decade and a 
half following this event the number of spindles fell from upward of 1,900,000 
to about 1,450,000. This decline is attributed largely to the emigration of 
labor and capital. Since 1885 spinning again shows an upward tendency, 
but it is still considerably below the high-water mark of 1871. The effect on 
the other branches of the industry seems to have been less marked. Weaving 
in particular was very slightly affected. 
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An accompanying series of maps showing by means of circles and colored 
sectors the distribution of the industry in its three branches at various dates 
is exceptionally well devised and executed. 

La politique de réforme sociale en Angleterre: Conférences de “ L’ Eighty 
Club.” Paris: M. Riviére et Cie, 1912. 8vo, pp. xv+io1. Fr. 2. 
The ‘‘ Eighty Club” under the able leadership of Lloyd George is a strong 

political organization in Great Britain giving expression to the widespread social 
reform movement of recent years. The report of four conferences of the club 
held under the auspices of the Solvay Institute of Sociology is to be found in 
this small volume. It is at once a succinct and a comprehensive presentation 
of England’s agrarian, industrial, social, and fiscal reform policies, many of 
which have been put into practice within the past five years. 

A point of striking interest in some of these reforms is the gradual abate- 
ment of the traditional solicitude for private property rights. Observe, for 
example, the agrarian policy as expressed in the Small Holdings and Allotment 
act of 1907; or, the fiscal reform carried out by the imposition of the Super- 
Tax upon certain incomes. 

Hand in hand with this diminution of respect for property rights goes an 
unmistakable limitation of the so-called individual liberty in industry. A 
notable instance of this fact may be found in the Choice of Employments act 
of 1910. 

The most important steps taken in social reform, strictly speaking, are 
sick and old-age benefits and insurance against unemployment. The latter of 
these reforms is still in the experimental stage and its administration is left 
with the Board of Trade. The administration of sick and old-age benefits, 
however, unlike the analogous institution in Germany, is not in the hands of 
the government but is left with the beneficiaries. The chief reason for this 
difference in administrative agencies of the two countries is that, whereas sick 
and old-age insurance is of a comparatively recent growth in Germany, in 
England it has been in existence, in one form or another, among trade frater- 
nities and friendly societies and administered by them for the last four hundred 
years. The government, therefore, in offering to an already existing institution 
some measure of substantial encouragement, does not feel justified in interfering 
with the administration of the affairs of that institution. 


Railways in the United States. By Simon STERNE. New York: 
Putnam, 1912. 8vo, pp. xili+209. $1.35. 

This work is made up of a number of papers on the subject of railroad 
history and management written in the years following the passage of the 
Interstate Commerce Act and prior to the author’s death in 1901. Some of 
the papers were prepared as reports to investigating commissions, and one 
was written in compliance with an appointment by President Cleveland, for 
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governmental information. As a lawyer Mr. Stone had frequently been 
consulted in the preparation of the act of 1887, some of the provisions of which 
he himself drafted. 

In this volume we find discussed the history and political development of 
railways in European countries and in England; a history of railway legisla- 
tion and management in the United States; a discussion of the relation of 
railways to the state, prepared in 1895; and a consideration of the adequacy 
or rather inadequacy of the courts to deal satisfactorily with the problem of 
control. One enters upon the reading of the book with some suspicion, for 
one always is dubious as to the motive responsible for the posthumous appear- 
ance of an agglomeration of more or less loosely related articles or papers 
which have elsewhere appeared in print, especially when these deal with a 
rapidly changing situation. At the end one is left in doubt whether or not 
the production was worth while. It is not that the papers themselves are 
of a low order, for aside from some little grammatical slovenliness they have 
been carefully prepared and show a considerable insight into the subjects with 
which they deal. But we find presented nothing new, and, both because of 
the fact that the last ten to fifteen years of rapidly succeeding events in 
the railroad world of course receive no consideration, and because the papers 
deal only with special phases of the subject, they are in a double sense incom- 
plete. 


Zur Geschichte der englischen und amerikanischen Vermigenssteuern. By 
Bruno Moti. Munich and Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1912. 
8vo, pp. 100. M. 3. 

The author presents in this book two independent studies dealing with the 
evolution of taxation concepts in the tax legislation of England and the United 
States. As to England, a historical analysis leads to the conclusion that until 
the advent of the general income tax English taxation was governed by two 
different principles. The revenues from real property formed all through 
recent centuries the basis for the taxation of real property, while personal 
property was taxed, up to the income tax of 1799, on the basis of its capital 
value. In the United States, however, at least so far as the older states 
of the Union are concerned, taxation has been governed only by the capital 
principle. Both the property tax and the faculty tax, which until the 
middle of the last century formed the basis of the American taxing system, 
were based upon capital values, the former upon the capital value of real 
property, the latter upon the capitalized income from labor or from labor and 
capital in trade and industry. The author feels no doubt that, though the 
faculty tax tried to strike at the income of trade and industry, the conception 
of a proper income tax was unknown to tax legislation in the United States as 
well as in England. The above-mentioned English taxes fell on real and 


personal property, income from public offices, and sometimes wages, but left 
exempt the income from trade and industry. So far as they were levied upon 
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personal property serving trade and industry, they were based upon the capital 
value, but not upon the profits resulting therefrom. 

The book is a clear and suggestive contribution to the history of taxation. 
How to Save Money. By NATHANIEL C. FowLer, Jr. Chicago: A. C. 

McClurg & Co., 1912. 8vo, pp. x +287. $1.00 net. 

For the encouragement of thrift and the preservation of savings the author 
here presents the various forms of investment, methods facilitating saving, and 
puritanical admonitions concerning extravagance—all from the individual point 
of view. For young persons with saved funds the chapters upon “Real Estate 
Mortgages,” ‘‘Fake Investments,” “Life Insurance,” and “Backing [a] 
Business” are discriminating and excellent. But concrete suggestions of 
keeping accounts and budget methods are quite overshadowed by the fervor 
with which extravagance is berated. Existing investment machinery is 
discussed in a non-technical style and much wholesome advice is included for 
the “wage earner” of small means. However, nothing is added to the theory 
of saving or to the subject of investments. Hasty generalization and loose 
statement are not uncommon: for example, “If you are able to earn your 
living and are able to save money and do not, you are a voluntary pauper 
unworthy of the respect of men” (p. 17); “‘Should the government fail, it is 
obvious that all forms of American securities would be valueless or close to 
worthless” (p. 113); ‘The private corporation is, in fact, a partnership... . 
except that the ownership is vested in the . . . . stockholders” (p. 155); 
“Be suspicious of the bank which places its office furniture among its assets” 
(p. 107); and “‘As the laws in some states are not as strenuous as is the national 
banking law .... ” (p. 253). Preferred stock is discussed (in chap. xvi) 
with dangerous simplicity. In the analysis of more than a dozen investments 
the ultimate determinant offered as to soundness is the advice to seek the 
opinion of two or more business men! There is no formulation of criteria for 
independent judgment of all investments. 


Stock Prices—Factors in Their Rise and Fall. By FREDERICK DREW 
Bonp. New York: Moody’s Magazine Book Department, 1911. 
I2m0, pp. 124. $1.00. 


This book, written by a man who has had experience in stock-exchange 
houses of New York, is the sixth volume of the series known as “‘ The Invest- 
ors’ Library.’”’ It is written with a view to giving outsiders—business and 
professional men who, making no regular business of it, speculate intermit- 
tently or in small degree—some knowledge of the technique of the stock 
market, of the relation of stock prices to business conditions, of the longer 
and shorter price swings, of short selling, of the factors underlying bull and 
bear movements, of manipulation, of margins, and of the part played by the 
bankers, together with such other information as is relevant. It considers the 
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psychology of speculation and the temperamental prerequisites making for a 
successful speculator; it exposes the foolishness of the unreasoning gambler 
and shows that for the successful investor the profits realized are on an 
average hardly more than can be secured in the course of ordinary business 
enterprise, while they are much less certain and secure. Holding out no 
encouragement to speculation, the author seeks simply to inform. 

Written in terse, concise, and somewhat mathematical language, the 
book contains accurate and intelligible but by no means exhaustive infor- 
mation. Without ramifications, it confines itself entirely to the more funda- 
mental and therefore more important considerations. 


The International Mind. By NicHotas Murray BUvuTLER. New 
York: Scribner, r912. 8vo, pp. x+121. 75 cents net. 

This little book consists of five short addresses originally delivered by 
Dr. Butler in his capacity as chairman of the Lake Mohonk Conference on 
International Arbitration and printed as a contribution toward the formation 
of that world public opinion, that international mind, which is, in Dr. Butler’s 
view, the necessary predecessor and only effectual sanction of international 
arbitration. 

According to Dr. Butler, international arbitration has become a question 
of practical politics. Among the factors which have contributed to make 
it such are the growing moral sensitiveness of men and especially the realization 
that the money spent on armaments might be used to far better advantage 
in meeting the new social and political problems which are pressing for solution. 
Dr. Butler has hearty faith in the mission of the United States, not merely 
as an exemplar of the peace policy, but as a formulator of world opinion on 
international arbitration. As might be expected, he has no patience with 
alarmists, either here or abroad, who stir up war talk from ignorance or in 
hope of gain. ad 

The addresses make a thoroughly readable little volume, simple, sane, 
pleasing. In the choice of subject-matter, they stand in happy contrast 
with the more technical discussions brought forth by each successive Hague 
Conference. 


Stories of the Great Railroads. By CHARLES EDWARD RUSSELL. Chicago: 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., 1912. 8vo, pp. 332. $1.00. 

The writer of these “‘stories,’’ most of which originally appeared in Hamp- 
ton’s Magazine, has given his biased version of the origin and growth in 
power of some of the great American railroad systems, especially the Hill and 
Harriman lines. He essays to show the causes by which they were able to 
acquire their first advantages, such as the very generous land grants of state 
and national governments, the liberal aid of cities and citizens in the districts 
through which they passed, and the favorable sentiment of the times. With 
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such a start they at once began a system of extortion and oppression so de- 
structive that the author finds it hard to imagine anything worse. There 
ensued a mad race for profits which included the corruption of national and state 
governments, and editors and public men of all types, the destruction of whole 
communities, and the practical strangulation of legitimate enterprise. The 
cost of all this has been foisted on the public through false capitalization, 
refusal to pay debts legitimately due the government, land grabs, etc.; and 
all this expresses itself in extortionate freight and passenger rates. Such is 
the main argument. 

The light, conversational tone in which the book is written seems rather 
overdone even for popularity. It grows monotonous and its sarcasm seems 
utterly inadequate. Even in a book that does not claim to expose the ultimate 
causes of conditions with which it deals some other explanation than the 
“handy printing press’ as the reason for constant new issues of stock in 
already overcapitalized corporations might occasionally be suggested. The 
author forfeits all the credence which is due to his just criticisms by the violent 
and one-sided attitude held to throughout the book. 

Fire Prevention. By EpwARD F. CROKER. New York: Dodd, Mead & 

Co., 1912. 8vo, pp. x+354. $1.50 net. 

Mr. Croker has put the results of his experience and observation as chief 
of the New York fire department into this sanely written study of fire preven- 
tion. His preliminary remarks on the great cost and the largely preventable 
causes of fires in this country form a fitting introduction to a book whose chief 
emphasis is on the preventive side of fire-fighting. The chapters on pro- 
tective devices and on the organization and work of the fire department 
are especially interesting because they show careful, first-hand study of the 
subjects with which they deal. Photographs illustrating his various points 
add much to the vividness of his descriptions. But throughout the book he 
reiterates that all effort spent on extinguishing fires are ill directed and costly 
as compared with efforts at prevention. He shows how great a saving of 
money and of life might be effected if proper legislation in regard to really 
fireproof construction, protective devices, drills, and punishment for incendia- 
rism might be secured and competently enforced. Many valuable practical sug- 
gestions on the efficiency of various building and safety devices are given and 
the work of the National Board of Fire Underwriters’ laboratories is explained 
at some length. The large number of typographical errors is unfortunate. 


The Burden of Poverty: WhattoDo. ByC.F.Dote. New York: B. W. 
HUEBSCH, 1912. 8vo, pp. 124. 50 cents. 
This little volume belongs to “The Art of Life” series. The series as a 
whole aims to set forth a view of life in clear and wide perspective, and to 
stimulate a clearer recognition of life problems. This particular book calls 
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attention to the nature and immensity of the problem of poverty and to its 
relation to new standards of living; it analyzes the causes of poverty and 
attempts some constructive suggestions for solution. Interest on capital 
earned by the owner is sanctioned, but income from inheritance is denounced. 
Competitive profit is upheld, but profit due to the tariff, monopoly, and special 
privilege is indicted. Rent of land and unearned increment receive a special 
arraignment. A social program for the solution of the poverty problem must 
therefore include the abolition of these evils of distribution, as well as other 
generally recognized social reforms. Socialism as an indictment is valid, 
though it has failed in constructive suggestions. But the social movement, 
above all, implies the adoption of a new test based on the idea of the brother- 
hood of man. Any movement to be successful must be inspired by such a 
standard; this would render radical socialism unnecessary or entirely accept- 
able, and would give a basis for the satisfactory abolition of evils of distribution. 
Handel und Produktion in der Baumwollindustrie unter besonderer Beriick- 

sichtigung der lohnindustriellen Organisationsform. By Epcar 

LANDAUER. Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik. Er- 

ginzungsheft VII. Tiibingen: Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr, 1912. 

8vo, pp. xi+183. M. 5.60. 

The tendency of modern industry to increase productive power by differ- 
entiation (that is, by industrial specialization) and by integration (that is, by 
combination of successive steps of production) is strikingly illustrated in the 
cotton industry. Not only between the spinners, weavers, bleachers, dyers, 
and printers but also in each of these steps of production a vast specialization 
and concentration has taken place. This evolution has been possible only 
by the separation of the commercial and industrial functions of production. 
From the standpoint of this division of functions the author of this book 
treats the industrial and commercial organization of the cotton industry of 
England, Germany, and Austria, in turn, merely touching the cotton industry 
of France and the United States. His main object seems to be not a descrip- 
tive study of one industry but the exemplification of a characteristic trait of 
industry in general. For the accomplishment of this end the book is very well 
executed. 


The First Principles of Investment. By J. BEATTIE Crozier, LL.D. 

London: The Financial Review of Reviews. 8vo, pp. viii+168. 

38. 6d. 

This book is an attempt to answer the question how one can get out of 
investment the greatest amount of income compatible with absolute safety to 
the capital invested. Attention is more especially directed to the problem of 
scientific geographical distribution of capital, i.e., the scientific selection, by 
means of personal discretion and judgment, of a small number of stocks which 
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under conditions of great complexity, as politics, the stock exchanges, and the 
money market, and an immense number of possible combinations, will balance 
each other’s risks. Thus, the theory is that profits vary directly and risks 
inversely with that geographical distribution of capital which gives the greatest, 
safest, and most equable dividends. This, however, can only succeed in pro- 
portion to the discriminating accuracy with which each factor or element in the 
problem is separately analyzed and grasped in relation to every other and to 
the whole. Application of these principles is made to different classes of 
securities. In sum, the book tries to make the choice of investments a scientific 
statistical problem. 


U.S. Money vs. Corporation Currency. By ALFRED O. Crozier. Cin- 
cinnati: Magnet Co., 1912. 12mo, pp. 401. 25 cents. 

This volume is avowedly published in opposition to the bill proposed by 
the National Monetary Commission. It is a fair sample of the writings of 
those reformers who contrast private management as it is and government 
operation as it might be. The author clearly has confidence neither in bankers 
nor in the political representatives of the people. However, he seems to 
prefer the latter, for he advocates the formation of a separate branch of the 
government having exclusive and supreme control over currency affairs; and 
he passes over without discussion the possibilities of individual enterprise under 
government regulation. In taking up the proposed bill by paragraphs, he 
gives criticism for each or merely labels them thus: “a little provision for the 
benefit of the banks.” The book is sown with errors springing from an imperfect 
knowledge of elementary economic facts and from inadequate study of the 
billitself. It is interesting only as it exhibits a point of view taken by a portion 
of the public toward banking and business. A reading will repay those who 
wish to anticipate some of the arguments and prejudices that will be presented 
in any popular discussion of the problem of monetary reform. 


Citizens Made and Remade. By Witt1AM R. GEORGE and LYMAN 
BEECHER STOWE. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1912. 8vo, 
pp. 265. $1.25. 


The teacher, the social worker, and the student of political science will 
find this book very instructive. Moreover, at a time when the foundation of 
the “sacredness of property rights”’ theory is tottering, Mr. George’s success- 
ful experiments in citizen-building have a message for the economist as well. 
From his experience in the organization of the Junior Republic in Freeville, 
Mr. George reached the conclusion that property and labor were the basis for 
self-government, but the success of the self-government experiments in the 
public schools has led him to modify this judgment. Perhaps more than any 
other individual the founder of Junior Republics has helped solve the problem 
of incorrigibility and truancy in boys and girls. Nowit is his purpose to extend 
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the principle of self-government and self-respect to the reform of adult 

criminals. This purpose is admirably set forth in the book. Like Mr. 

George’s first book, The Junior Republic, this is a study of human nature and 

character, based on dealings with so-called hopeless delinquents. 

Annuaire International de Statistique Agricole. Rome, 1910. Institut 
international d’agriculture, 1912. 8vo, pp. xlviii+327. 

The Yearbook of the International Institute of Agriculture attempts to 
tabulate general agricultural data, secured from the principal countries of the 
world and reduced to uniform standards of measurement, for purposes of 
general analysis and comparison. Considering the difficulties attendant upon 
securirg suitable data, considerable has been accomplished. The most notable 
failure is in the matter of livestock and meat-production statistics. The limita- 
tions of the inquiry are fully acknowledged and explained by the Institute in its 
introduction to the Annual. Here also the method of presentation is carefully 
outlined. To make doubly sure, each set of tables is followed by detailed 
annotations. The statistical method employed appears deserving of commen- 
dation, and the accuracy and precision of the presentation is evident. The 
publication should prove valuable, not only as a source upon which to draw 
for material of a general character, but also as a bibliography for students of 
special agricultural problems. 

Problems of Organized Labor. By A. J. PorTENAR. New York: 
Macmillan, 1912. 8vo, pp. 128. $1.00. 

A criticism of the labor movement by a trade unionist, though it be sub- 
jectively written and hardly profound, deserves attention. Mr. Portenar 
discusses briefly some of the chief problems that confront organized labor, and 
his suggestions for their solution are well worth notice. Not syndicalism, he 
maintains, but co-operation will promote the welfare of the labor organizations. 
Voluntary arbitration, insurance benefits, organization by industries rather 
than by crafts, and the co-operation of employer and union in training appren- 
tices will strengthen trade unionism. Most interesting and suggestive is chap. 
x, in which co-operative trading under trade-union auspices is urged. In this 
chapter Mr. Portenar illustrates the futility of the boycott and the union label 
by his personal experience with the boycott of the Butterick Company. 
Whether co-operative trading undertaken by the unions will be more successful 
than the co-operative societies previously undertaken in this country is prob- 
lematic. The author throws no light on this question. 


Medical Benefit in Germany and Denmark. By 1.G.Grppon. London: 
P.S. King & Son, 1912. 8vo, pp. xv-+292. 6s. net. 
This volume comes at an opportune time, especially in the case of England 
where the old-age pension and compulsory insurance schemes are under fire, 
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and where nationalization of the medical profession is suggested. The prob- 
lem of medical benefit under compulsory and state insurance is here considered 
from every angle and a mass of interesting detail is concisely and succinctly 
set forth. Among the conclusions reached by Mr. Gibbon is that the medical 
service under any insurance system ought not be unified, chiefly because of the 
danger of valetudinarianism and malingering; that free choice of medical 
practitioners should be granted; and that medical services should be rendered 
in kind. Altogether this volume of Mr. Gibbon forms a lucid analysis of 
medical benefit and its relation to insurance on the Continent, and should be 
of equal value to the legislator and the student interested in a problem that is 
of profound importance at the present day. 

What to Read on Business. New York: Business Book Bureau, 1912. 

12mo, pp. 169. 50 cents. 

This volume presents an up-to-date list of such books upon business as 
any business manager or aspiring clerk would find to be profitable reading. 
The books cited are in the main well selected for the purpose in view; the list 
is fairly complete; and the descriptions under each title are typical of the 
contents. Books, encyclopedias, and periodicals are grouped under such 
classifications as the following: Business Efficiency, Business Management, 
Advertising and Selling, Corporation Finance, Investments, Banking, Auditing, 
Bookkeeping, and Cost Accounting. The descriptions given of each book are 
explanatory rather than critical. The compiler does not give an estimate of 
the relative values of the books under the several titles. Hence his work 
constitutes a finding list of titles merely, and a few volumes of indifferent 
merit, “written to sell,” are included. There is need for a comprehensive 
and critical survey of the books now being written and sold on business topics. 


Chile and Her People of Today. By Nevin O. WINTER. Boston: 

L. C. Page & Co., 1912. 8vo, pp. xii+411. $3.00. 

This book is one of a number of studies of various countries that have been 
published in uniform series. Chile presents a particularly interesting subject 
for the writer. Natural conditions have made the country unique in some 
respects, its most remarkable feature being the nitrate and other mineral 
deposits stored in the deserts of the north. The mining of these products at 
present forms the chief source of revenue for the country, but in the author’s 
opinion the fertility of its great central valley and the untouched forests of the 
south hold the brightest promise for the future. As the whole country is under- 
developed and underpopulated, it offers a splendid opportunity for settlers. 
The author adds much that is of interest regarding the history and develop- 
ment of the country and the character of its people. His presentation is, 
however, marred by an incoherent, rather illogical, and often quite confusing 
style. 
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Dusty Air and Ill Health. By Ropert HEssLerR, M.D. Indianapolis: 
Printed privately, 1912. 8vo, pp. v+352. 

The fundamental premise underlying this work is that ill-health (not 
disease) is one of the great causes of misery and poverty. Many of the more 
common forms of ill-health such as colds, catarrh, dyspepsia, nervous prostra- 
tion, and cardio-vascular affections are attributed by the author to dust and to 
impure air. Cases of patients who have been under the author’s care, and 
whose experiences bear out his general assumptions, supply him with the major 
portion of his subject-matter. The book is rather casual and popular in 
manner. It partakes somewhat of the nature of a family medical adviser. But 
perhaps such a treatment of the subject as the author has here presented may 
help in arousing public opinion in favor of a scientific attempt to remedy the 
admitted evils of dust and smoke. 

Fire Waste. By Powe. Evans. Philadelphia: Merchant & Evans, 
1912. 8vo, pp. 180. 25 cents. 

This pamphlet consists of a timely and valuable collection of reports, 
addresses, letters, and descriptive articles resulting from a five-year crusade 
against fire waste and looking toward the possibility of fire control in the 
United States. Its purpose is to show the extensive annual destruction of 
life and property by fire—fully two-thirds of which is traceable to easily pre- 
ventable causes, to describe the incipient organization of public and private 
agencies for correction and prevention, to indicate typical methods employed 
—especially those of Pennsylvania and the city of Philadelphia, and to enter 
a plea for a national movement in behalf of more unified and better organized 
efforts for fire prevention and protection. Owing to the manner of the treat- 
ment, there is much confusing overlapping and repetition. A good summary 
would greatly enhance the usefulness of the book. 


Essentials of Socialism. By Ira B. Cross. New York: Macmillan, 
1912. 8vo, pp. x+152. $1.00. 


For one who is interested in obtaining a fair statement of what is comprised 
in present-day socialism this book will be of considerable value. While the 
author does not in any way deal with historical socialism, he does give a clear 
and concise account of the socialistic case against capitalistic society, of its 
peculiar tenets for the amelioration of these conditions, the theory on which 
its beliefs are based, and a criticism of that theory. None of these subjects 
are considered in great detail but the main facts are given, and for anyone who 
wishes to extend his investigation the careful bibliography of American and 
English writers which is appended will be of great assistance. 
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SOME PROPOSITIONS CONCERNING UNIVERSITY 
INSTRUCTION IN BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

The movement of universities in the Middle West to establish 
lines of instruction appropriate to the needs of the business com- 
munity has now completed some ten years of recognized history. 
That period of time has been largely occupied in elaborating 
individual courses (of which there may now be even too many), in 
perfecting methods of instruction, and in devising administrative 
machinery to facilitate or express the movement. There has been 
little interchange of opinion, or persistent endeavor to formulate 
standards; everyone has apparently been engrossed in the cultiva- 
tion of his own vineyard. The developments of the last two or 
three years seem to indicate that the methods of American industry 
are being rapidly intellectualized; that a large section of the 
community is now turning to institutions of higher education, for 
the first time, to fit it for the changing conditions; and that there- 
fore those university departments which are devoted to the branches 
of systematic knowledge most involved in business activities must 
quickly prepare themselves to bear serious responsibilities of 
instruction and leadership. In such a juncture it is essential that 
those who are most concerned should come into closer touch with 
each other, exchange views, deduce conclusions from the brief 
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experience available, help forward the laggards, establish stand- 
ards, and define and emphasize the important questions which 
await solution. 

In a general way the remarks which follow are intended to bring 
out three points. The first is the importance of defining the type of 
man (and his functions in business) to whom it is wise for the 
university to devote itself. The second point is the significance of 
scientific patience in the laying of a permanent foundation for 
instruction, by means of systematic investigation. One of the 
functions of the university will certainly be to point out the short- 
sightedness of the slap-dash methods so often used in American 
industry, and this duty cannot be properly discharged if the 
university itself commits the same errors in the field of learning. 
The third point is that the administration of industrial affairs is a 
form of government or diplomacy in the preparation for which 
general culture studies possess a degree of importance not equaled 
in those professions, based chiefly on physical science, in which the 
stuff acted upon is matter and force rather than human nature. A 
most intimate and harmonious adjustment of professional and 
liberal culture subjects in the student’s program is therefore 
essential. 

I have taken the liberty of placing my leading points before the 
reader in the form of a series of propositions. This I have done to 
focus attention upon them, to facilitate transfer from one theme of 
discussion to another and, finally, to convey the idea that these 
matters are offered for consideration with a view to their amend- 
ment and perfecting, rather than displayed as final conclusions. 

1. The purpose of university departments of business adminis- 
tration is to train men for managerial functions, and for the higher 
kinds of service as experts in accounting, financing, and distribution, 
and in the formulation of broad industrial and commercial policies for 
public or private agencies. 

This purpose should also include the advancement of the sciences 
and educational methods by which this training can be given. 

It is important that we should aim at training men for these life- 
activities, which are at least as vital to society and which offer as 
great opportunities for bringing the powers of the personality to 
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bear, as do those other activities in which college graduates gen- 
erally participate. Unless we do this our influence will serve to 
lower the function of the college as an institution in society. 

The graduates of colleges and universities are never more than 
a handful in the nation. They exercise their power through 
leadership. One does not need to peruse the pages of Mr. Mallock 
to appreciate the fact that the special form of economic competition 
in which we, as educators, are interested is not that of the rank and 
file as individuals or masses, but is the competition between leaders 
to see which can give the best orders. If our ultimate purpose 
is to put industrial policies upon a scientific basis, and to con- 
trol them by ideals of social welfare, the quickest way of achiev- 
ing our aim is undoubtedly to concentrate upon the training of 
leaders. It is, then, outside our principal function, to prepare 
clerical “help,” or salesmen, or even the lower orders of technical 
experts whose services exert slight influence upon the formation of 
industrial policies. 

The first generation of great ‘‘captains of industry”’ in this 
country was composed of men of exceptional native powers who 
fought their way upward and gained eminence through a process of 
the survival of the fittest. As the phrase goes, they received their 
education in the school of experience. They seized leadership not 
only by right of ability but, technically, as the perquisite of the 
ownership of great fortunes. Since the ranks of these pioneers 
have begun to be seriously thinned by death, a notable change has 
been taking place in the character of our industrial leadership. 
The sons of the pioneers, reared in self-indulgence, do not as a rule 
show either the ability or the desire to take the places of their 
fathers as leaders. The large-scale corporate form of industry, now 
rendered familiar to the general public, is gathering the funds of 
small investors by hundreds of millions. There has begun to 
emerge a special class of administrators, who are not capitalists, 
but stand midway between the multitude of stock and bond 
owners on the one side, and the wage-earning classes and the public 
as consumers on the other. This special class is more and more 
becoming responsible for the inauguration and execution of indus- 
trial and commercia! policies. It is the great opportunity of the 
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college to assist this rising profession to a consciousness of itself, to 
help it to realize its trusteeship, and to stimulate it to conceive 
itself as an intellectual aristocracy in the world of affairs. By 
affording the scientific training, and the knowledge of the basic 
principles of administration, properly buttressed by harmonious 
minor technical principles, the college may assist in making good 
the expectation, everywhere gaining ground in industry, that a new, 
high, fine, scientific, industrial leadership is about to come into 
existence. 

2. A tentative list of essential elements of an education in busi- 
ness administration (economics aside) is submitted as follows; the 
general principles of administration, the principles of corporation 
finance including accounting, the theory of modern mercantile distri- 
bution. 

It is, perhaps, unwise to attempt to distinguish degrees of 
importance between scientific themes as different and, each in its 
own domain, as essential as the three which have been mentioned; 
and I am conscious that in doing so I may be merely expressing 
a personal viewpoint. If, however, I were obliged to designate a 
subject which seemed to me likely in the future to become the 
central one in the group constituting the equipment for business 
administration, and one upon which courses might base themselves 
somewhat as courses in economics now do upon the elements, I 
should say that it would be the study of those general principles of 
administration which govern, or should govern, the activities of all 
bodies of men who work in organized relationships for the attain- 
ment of joint aims. 

Such a science of administration will concern itself with con- 
ceptions of authority and responsibility, and will provide rules for 
the co-ordination of mutually functioning capacities, and their 
correlation. It will determine the basis upon which the division of 
labor as between administration and operation, and between 
principal and detail, should rest. It will concern itself with stand- 
ards and schedules and sequences. It will provide a definite theory 
of rewards and punishments, together with a critical estimate of the 
modes of applying it. Such a body of principles will claim account- 
ing as an indispensable instrument of precision; and it will not only 
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provide at once the logic upon which the internal relations of 
business units may be based, but will supply innumerable new 
viewpoints and aids toward the solution of problems of socio- 
industrial organization, one of the greatest of which is the problem 
of mercantile distribution. 

3. The founding of new and independent sciences in the field of 
business administration should be held as the ideal to strive for. While 
economics is the science most nearly related to the subjects just men- 
tioned, it is only in part an underlying science with reference to them. 

The conception which we hold of the scientific position of our 
subjects exerts an influence upon us in classification and ter- 
minology, in the choice of methods of investigation, in the care 
with which we examine premises, and in our sense of having 
elbow-room. 

My own view has been, heretofore, that a new foundation or 
lower stratum of organized knowledge was being laid underneath 
the present structure of economic theory, adding new premises, 
supplying missing inductions, and, in general, preparing the way 
for a second Adam Smith, to come some day and reconstruct 
the entire edifice. But the body of general principles now being 
brought to light, through studies in business administration, is 
becoming large, and it seems to remain reasonably distinct from the 
body of economic doctrine. It therefore may be questioned 
whether it is useful longer to consider these principles as something 
underlying economics, or as extensions of economics, or as applied 
economics, or as anything else than subjects complete in themselves. 

Our definitions of political economy, as the science of wealth, do, 
it is true, claim the entire extent of economic phenomena as one 
domain; but this is a claim of territory filed long in advance of the 
settlement or effective development of some of its parts. There are 
large bodies of phenomena with reference to production and con- 
sumption which have not been worked by economists, so that no 
one can say in advance that the entire field will not be too large, 
when it is under cultivation, for one science to compass. There are 
numerous examples of sciences which have divided, or have sent off 
branches from a common base. It may be better to say, in the 
future, that there is a group of economic sciences. 
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The considerations which have most to do with the separation 
of sciences are, of course, chiefly practical in their nature. One of 
the most important of them, to my mind, is the stimulation of the 
investigator. We know that men do their best work when they 
feel assured that their opportunities are highly significant, and that 
the results of their efforts, if well done, will be permanent, through 
their permanent utilization by others. I submit the proposition, 
therefore, that the most stimulating working hypothesis for the 
present is that the investigations, now being carried on, constitute 
pioneer work in the founding of a new group of sciences. 

Whatever working hypothesis we may prefer with reference to 
scientific relationships, the great question upon which unanimity is 
indispensable is that business administration signifies a new 
frontier of science, a frontier now being captured and subdued for 
the world of intellect. The view of industrial and commercial 
activity as a confused, dark, uncertain struggle of personal interests, 
as a drama of leadership, as a negotiation, and as an eternal com- 
promise and succession of makeshifts, is the view propagated by 
mediocrity in industry, and too much echoed by those who profess 
to believe in the universal reign of law. The great leaders of 
industry have long repudiated it, and predicted the increasing 
entrance of science into affairs. Principles there are in abundance, 
already recognized, and within reach of the college instructor who 
will conceive himself as the “‘staff’’ man of industry, and will 
gather and sift, define and harmonize. There is even an abundance 
of principles on record, in the history of non-industrial forms of 
organized effort, and capable of being translated into principles 
of industrial action. In the long run the chief function of this 
generation of college men associated with business administration 
will be recognized to be, not teaching (before they have educated 
themselves), but scientific investigation. By their contributions to 
the body of permanent scientific principles they will be ultimately 
judged. 

4. To insure a free hand in the selection of means of investigation, 
and to make instruction less a communication of results and more a 
training of the student in methods of investigation, we should go 
directly to the fountain-head of methodology, and make a first-hand 
Study of the history and forms of the scientific method. 
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It is one of the defects of economics that, as to methods, it 
stands too much isolated in the world of science. It now no longer 
receives new impulses from philosophy as it once did, and it remains 
relatively ignorant of the meaning of the scientific method, as that 
method is used by workers in the natural sciences. The men upon 
whom rests the responsibility for the advancement of investigations 
in business administration need to realize that, if they are to deal 
with new bodies of facts, they should first of all carefully review the 
question of method. They should strive for freshness of vision— 
for the so-called outside point of view—and guard themselves 
against the transfer of methods and working conceptions from other 
subjects, without due discrimination. 

Those who have been originally trained as economists need to 
observe the procedure in the physical sciences, with reference to the 
use of the inductive form of the scientific method. They should 
observe the directness and care with which scientists conduct the col- 
lection and analysis of data, and should emulate the patience with 
which this process is carried forward year after year, before decisive 
results are expected. Not less essential is it that they should learn 
the firmness with which data must finally be handled, to compel it 
to give up whatever fundamental laws and principles it contains. 
Unless this lesson of method can be taken from the physical sciences, 
there is danger, on the one hand, of muddling facts and piling up 
unmanageable data (perhaps wasting time giving them premature 
publication), and, on the other, of resorting, in instruction, to the 
fatal clearness of the unduly simplified premise and the over- 
emphasized distinction which, while they may be well enough in the 
elucidation of a closed system, are unwarranted assumption where 
all is yet tentative. 

In the training of students who are to go out into the laboratory 
of industry, as business executives, the chief care should be to 
inculcate such habits of mind, and such points of view as will be 
later confirmed and developed, rather than disgraced, when they 
stand face to face with experience. The great success recently 
achieved by a group of men with engineering training, in discover- 
ing revolutionary principles of business management, should give 
pause to college men, and raise the question of the efficiency of the 
methods now being used and taught. Why were not some of these 
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discoveries made by men who had received training in economic 
science in college, instead of all being made by engineers ? 

5. After the student begins work in business administration, his 
program should provide for the concurrent study of liberal culture 
subjects and professional subjects, throughout the period of university 
residence. 

I believe that it is only by means of keeping professional and 
general culture studies closely correlated, during the three later 
years of the college course, developing in each line certain aspects of 
what is presented concurrently in the other line, that we shall 
succeed in convincing youths, whose ambitions are narrow, of the 
fact that a broad preparation is the only really efficient one for 
positions of high responsibility. Let me illustrate by reference to 
the principles of administration. These principles are based upon 
human nature. The literary sources from which they may be 
drawn are philosophy and the wisdom literature, psychology, the 
history of political and military organizations, and the biographies 
of great leaders. The study by which they are to be fully grasped 
is a broad one. The application of the principles by the adminis- 
trator likewise calls for broad knowledge, for it can be successfully 
done only with constant regard for the limitations imposed by the 
current state of society, the aspirations of different classes, and the 
furniture of general ideas existing in men’s minds. The proper 
grasp of these matters cannot be obtained by the student unless he 
has appropriate courses in history, psychology, and political science 
to accompany his study of business administration. The most 
certain way of giving the professionally minded student a genuine 
intellectual hunger for these subjects is to accompany them with 
such professional courses as will furnish unanswerable proof of the 
vital relation of such subjects, when rightly conceived and taught, 
to the life he looks forward to. This union of cultural with pro- 
fessional subjects will also exert a beneficial influence upon the 
teachers themselves. As Cardinal Newman points out in his 
Idea of a University: 

There will be this distinction as regards a professor of law, or of medicine, 


or of geology, or of political economy, in a university and out of it, that out of a 
university he is in danger of being absorbed and narrowed by his pursuit, and of 
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giving lectures which are the lectures of nothing more than a lawyer, physician, 
geologist, or political economist; whereas in a university he will just know where 
he and his science stand, he has come to it, as it were, from a height, he has 
taken a survey of all knowledge, he is kept from extravagance by the very 
rivalry of other studies, he has gained from them a special illumination and 
largeness of mind and freedom and self-possession, and he treats his own in 
consequence with a philosophy and a resource, which belongs not to the study 
itself, but to his liberal education. 

There is another important side to this matter. We wish to 
train men to live as well as to work. During youth and early 
maturity, young men determine what relation, for them, ultimate 
subjects are to bear to immediate ones; and they habituate them- 
selves to turn to certain things as relief subjects or avocations. If 
we wish a man, in later years, to gather stimulus and guidance from 
the experience of men in other fields of effort, and to secure refresh- 
ment, elasticity, and poise from literature and the arts, we must 
train him, throughout his youth, in the daily habit of doing so. 
While his mind is still plastic the bent must be formed of concur- 
rently cultivating different sides of his nature, specifically, of 
keeping a professional or practical interest in view without sur- 
rendering everything to it. 

The student who takes his liberal culture courses first, and later 
his professional studies, is given a sequence which suggests to him 
that his liberal culture studies are an incident of his callow years: 
an appropriate occupation for Freshmen and Sophomores, as an 
extension of the high-school work; and there is suggested to him 
that his later professional studies, and so the activities for which 
they fit him, are the only serious business of adult life. The ideal 
arrangement is to keep the two lines of thought and work side by 
side after, perhaps, the Freshman year until the end of college days, 
however long the professional study may be continued. 

6. With the exception of a few necessary graduate schools, the 
standard form of education in business administration should be an 
undergraduate program in a college of literature, science, and the arts, 
combining for the student the essentials of a liberal culture and a semi- 
professional education. 

There are many indications that there has been a gradual 
slowing-down in the cultural work of college students for many 
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years. The leisure which has been gained by the students is now 
expended (in default of something better) in campus activities. 
This condition indicates a, decline of interest which I believe to be 
the result of the fact that the college has been increasingly recruiting 
persons who do not intend to go into the so-called liberal profes- 
sions, and who, therefore, feel that a liberal culture program is not 
so vital a preparation for them as it was for their predecessors who 
went into the ministry and into teaching. Indeed, indifference and 
open skepticism with reference to the value of cultural courses is 
only too common among college men. What is needed is an element 
in the undergraduate program which shall have the gripping interest 
of preparation for life-work and which, closely coupled with the 
other parts of the four-year program, shall invest the whole with a 
new significance. That it is possible to turn the student’s energy 
from the campus to the classroom we may believe when we note the 
intensity of application in professional schools where this interest 
is utilized. 

The program, therefore, which appeals to me as the ideal one for 
the future business executive is one containing liberalizing elements, 
to broaden the judgment and cultivate the taste, and an energizer, 
occupying perhaps a third of the time of the last three years, which 
specifically links the student’s present and future life-programs 
to each other. Nor should it be thought that this ideal of an 
energizer, related to life-work, is anything new in undergraduate 
courses. Such was Greek for the divinity students who once 
dominated the college situation. Such are now the modern 
languages, history, English, and pedagogy, as specialized in by 
the host of women who are fitting themselves to teach. Such are 
the biological sciences, for students preparing for medicine, and 
history and political science for those who expect to enter the law. 

7. All who are connected, through investigation or instruction, with 
the present movement for placing new departments of industrial 
activity upon a scientific basis, in the interest of greater efficiency, and 
of more just and liberal ideals, should appreciate the high calling 
whereunto they are called. 

My first proposition stated the purpose of university instruction 
to be the training of leaders. We cannot perform this function 
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efficiently unless we look beyond the class and the course and the 
individual students, and consider them as agencies by means of 
which we can, in some degree, make ourselves felt in the general 
movements of society. It is a vital matter that we should keep 
ourselves in contact with issues of such high importance that our 
sympathies are fully enlisted, and our ambitions aroused. In other 
words, to work efficiently we must experience enthusiastic devotion 
and find all our powers set loose to full freedom of action by a good 
conscience. 

The remaking of industrial society is an important phase of the 
advance of progress and enlightenment. A short time ago it was 
the industrial revolution which changed physical processes, and then 
slowly reconstructed the industrial order; now it is a second indus- 
trial revolution which, through the application of the scientific 
method, aims to build a new basis of principles upon which 


business policy may rest; and which in so doing will again inevitably 


change much of the industrial order. It is our privilege to take 
part in a movement which is destined to end much drudgery, and 
much antagonism between industrial classes, and to substitute for 
present defective methods of organization and control an intelligent 
co-operation and expert guidance which will unlock a vast amount 
of energy now repressed and lost. Our work should contribute to 
raise the tone of industry by setting forth the new ideals of efficiency, 
of distributive justice, and of democracy. 

If we lament the prominence of the desire for material acquisi- 
tions in our civilization, we may hope to be able to form an ef- 
fective counteracting force, if within the domain of industry itself 
we can stimulate the ambition on the part of industrial leaders to 
realize these newer and more social ideals. Far from weakening the 
forces which make for the dominance of intellect in the world, it is 
our specific duty to raise industrial activity to the plane of an in- 
tellectual pursuit, governed by a high code of professional ethics, so 
that through the industrial life a new demonstration shall be given 
of the value of all which makes for the culture of the intellect. 


EDWARD D. JONES 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





THE NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE 

University instruction in business may find its justification 
either from a cultural or from a professional viewpoint. When 
its place in higher education is fully established, it will probably 
be found to qualify in both these ways. Irrespective of the 
feasibility of offering definite professional training for a business 
career, the fundamental facts and relationships of business would 
seem to have an essential place in the cultural equipment of an 
educated business man. Consciously or unconsciously, this 
thought doubtless has been influential in developing the policy 
of those colleges and universities where business courses have been 
featured. Inability to make such courses strictly professional in 
the sense of furnishing a recognized and indispensable training for 
business is sufficient reason why the courses have been slow to 
crystallize and to take their place alongside of legal, medical, and 
engineering study as an integral part of higher education. 

The immediate purpose in establishing the Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Commerce was to give in evening courses an 
opportunity for capable and ambitious employees to pursue busi- 
ness subjects from the point of view of foundation principles—a 
purpose essentially cultural. An ultimate and more fundamental 
purpose was to develop, as rapidly as resources and the advance 
of business science would permit, a course for students not yet 
employed, with standards and professional aims comparable with 
those of the older professional schools. 

The evening work, which has been in progress since 1908, is 
similar in subject-matter and in organization of courses to that of 
the evening schools earlier established at New York University 
and the University of Pennsylvania. If my impression of the 
several university evening schools is correct, their essential differ- 
ences, so far as these can be described, have to do with their rela- 
tions, actual or contemplated, to a general scheme of professional 
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business training. There are also differences in their administra- 
tive and educational connections with the college, and, finally, 
there are doubtless important differences concerning the features 
and policies to receive special emphasis. 

At the time the School of Commerce was established at North- 
western, the evening work was regarded as a first step in what we 
hoped would be a more ambitious expansion. Having a building 
in the central business district of Chicago, the university felt in 
duty bound to make the most effective educational use of it. It 
was believed that a school which would attract young business men 
would be well worth while, irrespective of possible further develop- 
ments. It was obvious, however, that the kind of school we had 
in mind would give us an opportunity to study the problems which 
confront able and progressive employees. At the same time, it 
was felt that some form of co-operation with employers should 
be established, not only, nor even primarily, for their financial 
support but in order to secure a balance of viewpoints essential 
to rational progress with the larger idea of a concrete professional 
training. 

The importance attached to the viewpoint of the employee 
will appear in discussing the operation of the school. Co-operation 
with employers was secured through a board of guarantors 
made up from the membership of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and the Illinois Society of Certified Public Accountants. 
Both of these societies officially indorsed the plan of operation, and 
the guarantors assumed financial responsibility for the school dur- 
ing a period of three years. The total demand on the guarantors 
was less than four thousand dollars, and at the end of the guaranty 
period evening work was practically established on a self-supporting 
basis. The direct financial contribution of the guarantors, there- 
fore, was perhaps the smallest element of their support. Of far 
greater importance was the benefit of their counsel and the facil- 
ities offered by several of them for securing business material. 
Their moral support, moreover, was a large influence in bringing 
students to the school. 

Courses given during the first year were confined to accounting 
(two courses), business law, finance (two courses), and economics. 
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The reason for the selection was primarily the same which has 
governed the addition of new courses since that time, namely, the 
*“‘teachability”’ of the subjects, our own preparation to teach them, 
and, finally, in individual cases, the demand. An effort has been 
made to postpone courses in particular fields until there has been 
collected and digested a body of facts and principles—the facts 
leading to, and illustrating, the principles—arranged for presenta- 
tion in a systematic and scientific way. This does not mean that 
the presentation of a business subject is to await complete knowl- 
edge or is to be deferred until every principle set forth is absolutely 
established beyond doubt. The courses, however, should give 
the student a reasonably comprehensive body of material; they 
should involve definite principles; in short, they should have a 
scientific and cultural content calculated to develop correct processes 
of thought upon a significant business subject. It goes without 
saying that the particular teacher should master the field before 
attempting to teach it. 

At present we are offering, in addition to the original subjects, 
courses in organization and management, investments, resources 
and trade, transportation, and business psychology. Besides the 
exclusively business subjects, work is offered in English and public 
speaking and in foreign languages. The demand criterion above 
mentioned has applied primarily to language courses. 

Although courses in the fields which Professor Gay has so well 
called the “‘periphery of business” have long been comparatively 
well developed, it was assumed at the time the Northwestern 
school was established that a greater part of the material for 
teaching business proper was still to be assembled and that the 
methods of instruction had still to be worked out. We have further 
taken the attitude that the assembling and analyzing of this 
material must be the work primarily of teachers and investigators 
and that the faculty and working staff of a school of business has 
to be drawn largely from among university-trained men. With this 
thought in mind we were not inclined at the start to emphasize 
too strongly the “practical” or ‘“‘fact”’ side of courses, or, as 
teachers, to disturb any more than necessary our moorings with 
general college work and college standards. 
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In order that there might be something tangible to which the 
interest and support of business men might attach, and in order to 
give a desirable flexibility in developing policy, the establishment of 
a separate school was successfully urged. The school is, however, 
essentially an off-shoot of the economics work in the university, 
and up to the present time co-operation between the two lines of 
work has been as close as a personal connection in their administra- 
tion and a largely overlapping teaching force would naturally 
make it. In recruiting the staff of the school, moreover, every 
effort has been made to find persons who possessed, first of all, 
the regularly accepted academic standards of preparation. Need- 
less to add, in a school appealing, as we have appealed, exclusively 
to business men, academic preparation would not suffice unless 
there were combined with it a taste and an aptitude for business 
association coupled with an ability to comprehend and interpret 
practical business situations. 

Of eighteen persons now on the faculty of the school, eight are 
regular members of the college faculty, two are members of the 
law faculty, one is a professor at the University of Chicago, another 
at Armour Institute. Only four have been drawn from practical 
business, and of these, two have severed their business connections 
and are giving their full time to the school. 

The selection of teachers with reference to their academic 
preparation does not mean that the School of Commerce is merely 
an expansion of college work in economics or that its methods and 
point of approach to subjects are confined to those which have been 
tried out in college instruction. It does mean that in our opinion 
a background of successful college experience and of the training in 
accurate observation and careful discrimination which is secured 
by the better products of university graduate departments, con- 
stitutes the kind of equipment which will be necessary in working 
out standards in a new field. The enumeration just given shows 
that we do not rely exclusively upon academic men. It is not, 
however, accidental that the atmosphere of the school is dominated 
by the men who are primarily university teachers. 

Aside from questions concerning courses and teachers, in a 
measure common to all schools, there are two matters which present 
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peculiar difficulties in the university evening school of business. 
These are, in the first place, selecting the right type of students, 
and, secondly, maintaining university standards. On the basis 
of our experience to date, policies calculated to secure these ends 
have taken fairly definite shape. 

While a school conducted as a university extension cannot 
wisely adopt the formal entrance requirements of the college, it is 
not justified, in my opinion, in making an indiscriminate appeal, nor 
is this wise financial policy. Although, as in other schools, a certain 
amount of the selection must result from the experience of the class- 
room, an effort should be made to admit no one who has not a 
reasonable prospect that he can pursue the work with profit. In 
order that courses may be successfully maintained on a university 
plane, a very definite selective process must operate before regis- 
tration. 

The methods of making this selection which we have found most 
effective at Northwestern are a fairly high rate of tuition, publicity 
carefully addressed to the type of students we desire to attract, 
insistence on a somewhat detailed written statement of the student’s 
training and experience, exclusion of all students under twenty-one 
who are unable to satisfy college-entrance requirements, and, 
finally, a careful interviewing of all prospective students. 

When the school was. opened, in 1908, admission was granted 
to persons over eighteen years of age, and the publicity given to 
the courses was not formulated with any particular attention to 
its selective influence. The experience of the first two years showed 
that a considerable number of persons were being admitted who 
were unable to carry the work with profit. Careful analysis of the 
list of persons who did not return for the second semester showed 
that the dropping out centered very largely upon persons under 
twenty-one years of age. Beginning with the year 1911-12, 
students under twenty-one years of age are not admitted unless 
they are able to satisfy full college-entrance requirements. 

An attempt has been made to record, before registration, the 
manner in which the student has had his attention brought to the 
school. While there are many omissions in this inquiry, analysis 
of replies enables us to draw the conclusion that careful, discriminat- 
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ing publicity, as distinct from general publicity, has a very large 
selective influence. As result of these observations, the policy 
has been adopted of making all statements concerning the school, 
whether in bulletins, newspapers, or other public announcements, 
carry on their face an appeal merely to persons of maturity and 
of some degree of experience and training. 

It is only with the current year that it has been possible for a 
member of the faculty to interview practically all students prior 
toadmission. The purpose of such an interview is not only to elimi- 
nate students who ought not to enter, but to get those who do 
enter established in courses best suited to their training and needs; 
specifically to persuade students to postpone highly specialized 
courses until they have secured some foundation work in studies 
of a more general nature. By means of the interview, moreover, 
it is possible to adjust the amount of work taken by each student to 
the demands which his regular employment makes upon his time 
and energy; also to work out a definite plan of study either for the 
single year or for a number of years, and thus insure that there is 
an element of purpose in the student’s work. 

As regards previous education, the records of students from 
year to year have shown a gradual advance. Of the 471 registered 
for the first semester of the current year, 16 are university graduates; 
237 graduates of high school; g have had three years, 27 two years, 
25 one year in high school, and 157 have had educational opportu- 
nities represented by less than one year in high school. In other 
words, about 55 per cent have had a high-school education or better, 
while 34 per cent have had less than a single year in high school. 

Experience shows that the demand for university evening work 
comes from the following classes of individuals: (a) men interested 
in particular courses; (b) men who would like to secure a compre- 
hensive business training; (c) men who come on the general theory 
that education will do them good. In the first category, by far the 
greatest number are those who are already engaged in a particular 
line of business, and of these in turn much the largest class are 
the accountants; next to accountants come brokers and bond men, 
then advertising men, bank men, railroad men, and, in the organiza- 
tion courses, among others, managers and heads of departments. 
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The course in investments and the language classes also attract 
a considerable number of persons who are interested in the particu- 
lar course, but not so much because of its connection with their 
own business as because it supplies a felt deficiency in their equip- 
ment. 

The number of men interested in a comprehensive business train- 
ing is not so large at the start as it later becomes. A large propor- 
tion of those who on general principles desire to increase their 
education and who are not eliminated during the first semester’s 
work decide later to enrol for the diploma course, the nearest 
approach to a comprehensive training that the evening work 
affords. 

Accomplishment with evening students is largely conditioned 
by the demands which their regular positions make upon their 
time and energy. It is not possible to expect so much time to be 
devoted to outside preparation as is required in college courses. 
On the other hand, the best one-fourth of an evening class, recruited 
as our classes are, will produce rather better results than college 
classes in the same subject. It is a universal experience of our 
teachers who are conducting evening-school and college classes 
at the same time that the interest and response given by the more 
mature minds is an inspiration exceedingly rare in college work. 

From the very beginning of the school, a special effort has 
been made to cultivate the social side of the evening work and to 
develop acquaintance not only among the men themselves but 
with members of the faculty. In this way, we feel that we have 
been able to secure a pretty thorough grasp of the needs of 
employees and the kind of work which will best equip them for 
success in business careers. Our present conclusions on this point 
may be summed up in the word “principles.” This does not 
mean that the task of securing material and assembling facts 
appears any less important than formerly; but it does mean that 
from our standpoint the service a university can render in assem- 
bling facts and in describing through class instruction the processes 
of business appears of comparatively little value except as the facts 
illustrate principles and as the principles in turn furnish the basis for 
a practical rule of action. 
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The fact that conclusions like the one just expressed rest upon 
experience with evening men has a large bearing upon our plans for 
further work. It means essentially that attention given to selecting 
evening students and to cultivating their relations with the school 
determines not only the quality of evening work but the place which 
the evening school may occupy in a more comprehensive scheme of 
business training. There is no thought that with the inauguration 
of a degree course the evening work will become subordinate. 
While, as in the past, academic recognition in the form of a degree 
will be confined to students who qualify in accord with recognized 
academic standards,’ evening work for men already employed is 
expected to be an important factor in the success of the larger 
program. All plans for business training must recognize the view- 
point of the man in business, whether an employer or employee. In 
the absence of a numerous body of business school alumni, the 
employed student gives the largest opportunity for contact with the 
situation which the man just entering business has to meet. For 
this reason, if for no other, we regard the evening school as a 
fundamental element in our plans. Moreover, we shall try to 
impress the same viewpoint upon students in the day courses. 
The fact that employers and men of large business experience 
figure so largely in the membership of evening courses, will, it is 
expected, be sufficient to give the evening work the place it merits 
in the esteem of faculty and students. Although it will be imprac- 
ticable and pedagogically unwise to have the bulk of work for 
degree students carried on in the same classes with the more mature 
evening men, an effort will be made so to adjust work as to bring 
each day student at some point in his course, into classes with 
students who have had business experience. 

The evening school, as just set forth, has emphasized in our 
minds the contribution employed students may make to the 
success of our further plans; it has also confirmed our belief in a 
degree course closely linked up with the existing college course. A 
plan for such a course has already been adopted which, in so far 

‘Evening students who successfully complete twelve courses, four of them 


required, each covering two hours a week for one year, are awarded a diploma in 
Commerce. 
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as it provides for a combined five-year college and business course, 
is similar to the one in operation at the Tuck School.' Our thought 
in providing for such an integration with the college course is that, 
whatever the development of new subjects and of new avenues of 
approach to business problems, the spirit of discriminating inquiry 
and research found in university work will be an essential element 
in the success of a professional business course, at least during its 
period of development. Moreover, on broader educational grounds, 
the college course whatever its shortcomings is a recognized and 
essential part of American educational equipment. There seems 
to be no reason to question the wholesomeness of the present trend 
toward a combined college and professional course. 

The first two years’ work of this combined five-year course will 
be that ordinarily given in universities and colleges, and it is 
expected that in general it will include an elementary course in the 
principles of economics. Whether this requirement will be con- 
tinued will depend upon the future development of the work. For 
the present, however, an effort to establish sequence in the courses 
of the third year—that is, the first year of business studies—makes 
it practically necessary that students shall have had economics 
before beginning the business course. The first year in business 
will largely be made up of elective college subjects, adapted to the 
needs of the business course and so selected as to give a general 
survey of the business field. We are considering at present the 
following tentative schedule: 


First Semester— Second Semester— 
Money and Banking..... 4 hours Accounting............. 4 hours 
Corporation Finance..... 4 hours Business Law........... 4 hours 
Resources and Trade .... 4 hours Transportation.......... 4 hours 
Psychology ............. 3 hours Business Psychology... .. 3 hours 


tIn general purpose, the most important difference between the Tuck plan as 
described by Professor Person (Journal of Political Economy, XXI, 117) and the one 
proposed at Northwestern would seem to relate to the constitution of the third year’s 
work. Under the Tuck plan, which takes the students at the end of the junior year, 
the effort seems to be to disturb the first three years of college work as little as possible. 
This effort in the Northwestern plan relates only to the first two years. The third 
year, while carried on largely in college classes, will be concerned with subjects set 
apart as the first year of the business course. 
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It is expected that this work will be given at Evanston. Except 
where division of sections is necessary, students will take their 
work in the same classes with regular college students. The ques- 
tion of developing a professional spirit under these circumstances 
is now receiving consideration, but it is hoped that a rigid selection 
of the students who are to be permitted to continue in the business 
course for the fourth and fifth years will produce, at least after 
the first year of operation, a competitive spirit that will make for 
serious work. 

If our present plans for the fourth and fifth years are carried 
out, it will be desirable not to have the number of students continu- 
ing for those years increase too rapidly. This situation is expected 
to operate in the direction of a rigid elimination of indifferent 
material in the first-year (third college year) class. Students who 
complete the third year of work will be in a position to take up 
advanced courses in their particular field, and it is our plan so to 
schedule the work of the fourth and fifth years that students will 
be led to decide definitely as early as the beginning of the fourth 
year for what lines of business they wish to prepare. 

The plan for the fourth year’s work will provide for at most 
two, probably more often a single advanced course, in the special 
field; one course of a more general nature, which will be the same 
for all students, these two courses to occupy approximately one- 
half of the student’s time. In addition to these there will usually 
be an opportunity for a free elective course say of three hours, the 
remaining five hours, or approximately one-third of the student’s 
time, being taken up with seminary or research work in his special 
field. Whether this work shall be in the nature of a series of prob- 
lems or be devoted to a single inquiry will be left with the student 
and the teacher to work out, but the dominating thought will be 
that the student shall begin in this year to make independent 
inquiry looking toward the solution of practical business problems. 

For the fifth year it is our hope that some arrangement may be 
possible with business establishments whereby students may be 
employed, say on half-time, in the line of business which they 
intend to follow. We have not yet gone far enough to have any 
well-worked-out policy concerning the administration of this 
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feature. Whether we shall encourage men to accept positions ir- 
respective of opportunities to study the particular business, or shall 
try to work out some arrangement whereby students will be given 
special attention has not been determined. My own prediction, 
however, is that whatever theories may underlie our procedure, 
the arrangements made will be very largely individual and take 
account of the situation of the particular student. 

It would seem that two fairly definite results might be accom- 
plished through an arrangement for employment before graduation; 
first, an acquaintance with the atmosphere and routine of a business 
establishment, and, second, an opportunity to secure material for 
an investigation or thesis in a particular business field, the same to 
be worked out under the direction of a member of the faculty. It 
goes without saying that the realization of this plan would involve 
not only the employment of the student but also some co-operation 
between the instructor and the employer. I trust that any criticism 
of this suggestion will take account of the fact that it is a suggestion 
merely, subject to modification or even to abandonment, if a better 
plan appears. 

Whatever the plan adopted, whether it involves employment 
in the nature of apprenticeship or not, it is our thought that a 
large proportion, probably two-thirds, of the work of the fifth 
year shall be devoted to the individual study of practical problems 
connected with the business the student intends to enter. Our 
present idea is to have the students in the fifth year take one course 
besides the apprentice work and individual investigation. This 
should be preferably one involving the public relations of business 
—public finance and taxation, for instance, or municipal problems. 
Here again no attempt has been made to work out a definite 
schedule. 

While, as I have tried to make plain, the details of our plan are 
sti.l to be worked out, the principles have been pretty definitely 
determined. The Board of Trustees has already authorized the 
degree Bachelor in Business Administration, to be given for three 
years of business work following two years of college work. We 
have also decided to give a thorough trial to the principle of the 
general survey work in the first year (third college year), and to 
have all students, making adjustments for difference in preparation, 
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take the same work during that year. An effort will be made, 
moreover, to have some classes throughout the three years in which 
all the students shall come together. Professional business training 
will have to provide for so much divergence in the later years that 
some antidote should be supplied in order to maintain in the work 
a feeling of group unity. 

The feature of the plan which, as it seems to me, is likely to 
meet with the most severe strain in practical operation is the 
provision for individual work during the fourth and fifth years. 
If we should be assailed with numbers, the plan would be difficult 
to execute; but should we be successful in passing on from the third 
year a really picked group, that fact in itself will tend to keep the 
numbers within bounds and will tremendously enhance the possi- 
bilities of individual work. 

It is obvious that such a course as has been outlined would not 
succeed on a self-supporting basis. The plan is projected only 
on the assumption of adequate financial provision both for routine 
instruction and for the research required for continued develop- 
ment and enrichment of the course. 

In conclusion, permit me to say a word concerning the desira- 
bility, from a public viewpoint, of segregating the field of business 
for special study. Professor Marshall has implied that the pro- 
fessional study of business would necessarily direct itself in 
large measure at least to the acquisitive side of business and that, 
as a corrective to this, simultaneous attention should be given to 
matters of public and social administration.’ I am in entire sym- 
pathy with the proposition that emphasis must be placed upon the 
socially productive rather than upon the acquisitive aspects of any 
subject whether it be business, agriculture, law, medicine, or any 
other human pursuit. I am not, however, convinced that it is 
impracticable to develop work in business administration with a 
constant emphasis upon the public and social aspects of business. 
Indeed, if my analysis of present conditions is correct, the only kind 
of training which will make for continued efficiency in business is a 
training which carries with it a capacity to grasp the ultimate and 
public aspects of business situations and to harmonize efficiency 
with considerations of public welfare. 

* Cf. Journal of Political Economy, XXI, tot. 
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If we apply to business the scientific and cultural methods 
employed in the best university instruction, I am of the opinion 
that we shall not only promote efficiency through the development 
of definite professional standards, but that in the long run we shall 
go far toward removing the conflict between business and ethics. 
Further, it seems to me not improbable that, whether or not we 
include public and social administration in the titles given to our 
several schools, we shall find that consideration ot these subjects 
will become more and more essential to a really comprehensive 
study of business. These subjects in turn may perhaps gain in 
repute and effectiveness through association with the study of 
business and business efficiency. 

After all, the greatest problem from a public point of view, 
which the study of business in a fundamental way may help to 
solve, is the problem of national efficiency. While we recognize 
the need of studying business from the point of view of the indi- 
vidual who wishes to make himself efficient, it may be doubted 
whether the subject will ever become an important factor in national 
education unless it is able to justify itself from the point of view 
of the community as a whole. 

Business efficiency must be interpreted to mean not only the 
ability to earn dividends but likewise economical use of the materials 
and instrumentalities through which production is carried on. This 
means conservation—conservation of resources and conservation 
of men—a field in which the public, the social, and the business 
activities ought to converge. Unless our study in all of these ~ 
fields results in enforcing the idea of efficiency, and unless there is 
coupled with that considerations of public welfare, results all along 
the line will be far short of what is needed. In view of all of these 
facts, it seems to me clear, not only that the several subjects 
suggested by Professor Marshall should be carried on in common, 
but also, in the very nature of things, that all of them must and 
will be given some attention in business schools, not so much as a 
corrective to dangerous tendencies as because consideration of them 
is essential to efficiency in the highest sense. 


Wrttarp E. Hor;crkxiss 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 




















THE PLACE OF THE HIGH SCHOOL IN COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION 

It is a commonplace that European countries, and especially 
Germany, have in the last decade been striving with particular 
earnestness to make their schools perform a function in the training 
of business men. England, France, and Belgium have perhaps not 
been overenthusiastic in the attempt, but they have been by no 
means inactive; and while they have not kept pace with the strides 
of Germany, it is yet true that each country has made distinct 
progress. In England, owing to the comparatively backward 
state of the whole educational system, the problem is particularly 
difficult. And consequently, so far as day instruction is concerned, 
only the merest beginnings of an adequate system can at present be 
discerned. In all of the Continental countries of importance, 
however, commercial education, both in quality and in quantity, 
has gone far beyond the elementary stages. Very naturally we 
look to Germany for the most significant ventures in this new field 
of educational endeavor, for enterprise in this direction is merely in 
harmony with the theory of German education. Those who have 
read Dr. Cooley’s highly instructive report on foreign schools are 
familiar with the general plan and scope of commercial education 
in Germany. For my present purpose it is sufficient to emphasize 
one striking difference between the German system and our own. 
Relatively speaking, no great progress in commercial instruction 
has been made in the German secondary schools. Training of this 
kind is provided chiefly in the schools of continuation and of college 
grade. Of the former there are hundreds. They are everywhere, 
supplementing the business experience of the youth, as he gets it in 
actual employment, with thoroughgoing instruction in business 
affairs. The German continuation school has its counterpart in 
this country in our evening instruction but is far superior to any- 
thing we are able to do here, partly owing to the hold which the 
business school has on the German youth, and partly because to 
compel the attendance in day schools of pupils actually engaged in 
209 
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business has not yet seemed feasible here. It has been my good 
fortune to visit a number of these commercial continuation schools 
and in every one of them I found the instruction excellent. They 
serve great numbers and they serve them well. 

More distinctive are the Handelshochschulen—institutions of 
college grade comparable to our university schools of commerce. 
It would seem that every important city of Germany is bent on 
having its Handelshochschule. Such schools are now to be found in 
Frankfort, Cologne, Leipzig, Munich, Mannheim, and Berlin, and 
others are projected. They are partly self-sustaining—tuition 
fees being charged in all of them—and are partly maintained by 
governmental aid and by the financial support of commercial bodies. 
In a general way the courses of instruction are similar to those 
offered in our university schools of commerce. There, as here, are 
to be found critics who belittle the possibility of giving academic 
training in business affairs, but the steady growth of these institu- 
tions and the hearty co-operation they win from business men would 
seem to indicate a genuine success for them. 

While adequate provision is thus made in Germany for com- 
mercial instruction at the bottom and at the top, it is a striking fact 
that not much progress has as yet been made in the middle or 
secondary field of study. There are, of course, some hdhere 
Handelsschulen and occasional commercial classes, but in general 
secondary instruction follows the traditional course. Where it is 
modernized the modification has been scientific rather than voca- 
tional in character. In this country, on the other hand, it is 
precisely in the secondary field that commercial education has won 
its greatest success, and where, it seems to me at least, it is to reach 
its greatest efficiency. Year by year the annual report of the 
commissioner of education shows striking gains in the number of 
students of high-school grade pursuing commercial subjects. Even 
more significant, perhaps, is the establishment in the last few years 
of special commercial high schools in a number of important cities. 
New York City has two such schools. Others are to be found in 
Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Springfield, Mass., Detroit, 
Cleveland, and Columbus. 

The American high school, with its absolutely free instruction, 
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often with free supplies as well, and with its doors swinging wide to 
admit all who have completed the elementary school, has no exact 
counterpart in Europe. It is a thoroughly democratic institution, 
whereas schools of similar grade abroad work under limitations 
which seriously interfere with the democratic ideal. Secondary 
instruction in this country has made enormous strides in the past 
decade, and perhaps as never before we are now face to face with 
the problem of deciding the dominating aims of our middle school. 
In theory at least it has been determined that the college- 
preparatory idea shall be cast aside as hopelessly out of date; in 
practice, however, that idea still has a remarkable hold upon the 
secondary school. I intend to discuss only the commercial aspect 
of vocational training in the high schools, and to point out ways 
and means for realizing proper ideals in secondary commercial 
instruction. 

What are the proper ideals? To begin with, it should be 
clearly understood that commercial education involves vastly more 
than familiarity with a few such subjects as arithmetic, book- 
keeping, stenography, and typewriting. These are of course 
fundamental and important, but it is a tremendous mistake to 
ignore the fact that the business world of today demands a much 
wider range of training than is provided in the old-fashioned 
business-school curriculum. In other words, the business man of 
today requires an equipment which goes far beyond the ability to 
record business transactions. Recorders have their place, of 
course, but doers have the far more important function. 
Germany’s extraordinary success in building up its foreign trade is 
due in very large part to the commercial agents who have gone out 
from the fatherland equipped with a knowledge of a foreign lan- 
guage, conversant with the laws and customs of the foreign country 
to which they go, with its economic possibilities, and with its 
particular commercial needs. It is highly desirable that we, too, 
should be able to have adequate representation for our commercial 
interests abroad, but even at home there is a big field for young 
men whose knowledge of business is broad and comprehensive. I 
am not claiming that the school alone can give such knowledge, but 
I do contend that an adequate course of study will put the prospec- 
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tive business man on the right track. Iam not arguing for a course 
of study designed only for those who are likely to be business 
leaders; there are a vast number of minor positions and a vast 
number of youths whose capabilities limit them to such positions. 
What is required is a course of study wisely arranged to mtet the 
needs of the several types of students. Such a course would make 
ample provision in the first year or two for the sort of training 
requisite to employment in minor commercial positions. This can 
be done without sacrificing the necessary continuity in the course 
for those who carry it to completion. 

This brings me to a consideration of what may be properly 
included in an adequate commercial course for secondary schools. 
My experience leads me to believe that practically all of the stand- 
ard secondary subjects, with the exception of ancient languages and, 
possibly, mathematics, may well be utilized for commercial instruc- 
tion. But I hasten to say that this is true only if the selection of 
topics and the method of attack be governed by the dominant aim 
of the school. In other words, the outlines of courses in the same 
subject should differ very widely as between the college-preparatory 
and the commercial divisions. Largely for this reason I would 
argue for separate commercial secondary schools wherever com- 
munity conditions are favorable. The day may come when it will 
be realized that there is a distinct gain for all classes of pupils in 
following a method of study dominated by practical rather than 
college-preparatory aims. In my own city there is a decided 
tendency to reshape the outlines of study for the several subjects 
with a view to making them more practical. We of the High 
School of Commerce have naturally been gratified to note a gradual 
approximation to our own scheme of studies in a number of the 
items of the curriculum on the part of our sister schools of the 
metropolis. If this were generally and adequately done there 
would of course be less need for the separate special school. 

An adequate secondary commercial course, as has already been 
implied, will embrace such subjects as English, modern languages, 
history, science, and art as well as the more technical subjects of 
bookkeeping, stenography, typewriting, and commercial law. It 
will also give an important place to the study of economics, a subject 
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comparatively new in the secondary curriculum but destined to 
prove, I feel confident, an exceedingly valuable instrument of 
secondary training and indispensable in a satisfactory commercial 
course. It is, however, in the special treatment of these subjects 
that their commercial value is to be realized. The English instruc- 
tion of the commercial course will not be hampered by college- 
entrance requirements, but will follow a simple, rational plan with 
due regard to the interest of the student. It will include such 
matters as letter-writing with drill on ordinary business idioms; 
the composition of telegrams; the writing and answering of adver- 
tisements; oral and written reports on commercial topics; the 
preparation of a comprehensive and careful discussion of some 
particular line of business. Nor will training in effective oral 
expression be neglected. The power of concise and persuasive 
speech is of much moment to the business man. 

In history the emphasis will be shifted from political and 
military matters to economic and commercial phases. Fortunately 
the new school of textbook writers are giving us suitable material 
to work with. In addition excellent special books are now available. 
Civics in the commercial school will be a first-hand study of the 
government as it actually affects the student and will not overmuch 
concern itself with governmental forms and constitutions. It will 
emphasize the study of municipal activities and acquaint the 
students with the business aspects of his own local government. 
For the last half-decade we have been giving to first-year students 
in the New York High School of Commerce a course in the govern- 
ment of the city which to my mind far outweighs in value the usual 
course in civics which concerns itself with a broad outline of 
government, federal and state. The latter we do not neglect, but 
we associate it with the study of American history and reserve it for 
the mature students. The National Municipal League has been 
carrying on a campaign for a number of years to secure a place in 
the high-school curriculum for a course in municipal activities and 
its work is beginning to bear fruit. 

In European commercial schools the study of foreign languages 
is a conspicuous feature of the program, two and often three such 
languages being included. There is special need for such instruction 
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abroad where different nationalities crowd close upon one another— 
international commerce being to them very much what interstate 
commerce is to us. Obviously no such urgent reasons for empha- 
sizing modern languages exist on this side. Nevertheless a well- 
rounded commercial course will not neglect language instruction. 
Apart from their disciplinary and cultural values, the modern 
languages have a distinctly practical bearing on business life 
through the opportunities they afford the student of securing an 
intimate acquaintance with the commercial activities of foreign 
countries. The social and business customs of the several countries, 
their imports and exports, their commercial relations with us and 
with one another, may all be studied now in books well adapted to 
secondary instruction. Experience shows that four years of the 
study of one foreign language, with a view to securing facility in its 
conversational use, can be relied upon to insure a fair degree of 
fluency in speech. A mere reading knowledge is not sufficient for 
the commercial graduate who can well dispense with some of the 
niceties of modern-language study for an equipment of immediate 
importance to him. Naturally Spanish should be one of the 
modern languages taught, though I must confess that the oppor- 
tunities for young men well trained in Spanish have seemingly been 
overestimated. A goodly number of our young men have secured 
places through their knowledge of Spanish but relatively satisfactory 
openings in Spanish-American trade have not been what might 
reasonably have been expected. 

Science has been rather generally disregarded in the typical 
commercial course and yet the modern industrial world touches 
science at every turn. One great difficulty with science teaching in 
the secondary school has been that it has been too scientific. We 
have really had carefully developed logical courses of the college 
trimmed down to the secondary requirements. The secondary 
school and particularly the commercial secondary school should 
work out its own problem in its own way. Its aim clearly should 
not be to turn out scientists. That is impossible. It should 
introduce the student to an interesting field of work where he will 
acquire a distinct method of study involving doing and seeing 
things for himself and drawing conclusions at first hand. The 
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peculiar commercial value of such studies as biology and chemistry 
hardly require statement. Biology, for instance, may be utilized 
to introduce the student to the raw materials of commerce, their 
production, growth, and relative values. Topics such as sanitation, 
prevention of disease, conservation of natural resources, sources of 
raw materials, plant and animal breeding, development of natural 
products will form the staple of instruction. In the study of seeds, 
for instance, the pupil is led to make a classification of all seeds that 
are of commercial importance. He investigates the method of seed 
selection for planting, and the relation structure, germination, and 
efficiency have to the production of good crops and large yields. 
Then will follow the study of ploughs, harrows, cultivators, as 
instruments for preparing the soil, and of machines and methods em- 
ployed in the harvesting of crops. This gives the pupil a meaningful 
glimpse into the great field of agriculture. Finally comes the study 
of the milling of the grain and the distribution of the product as a 
food supply. The student will learn that the findings of biology 
have a distinct bearing upon commercial processes, that all 
industries which concern plant or animal production are developed 
only as progress is made in biological research, and that the method 
of experiment is the only way in which real progress can be secured. 

Chemistry offers interesting possibilities for commercial and 
industrial application in the study of processes and materials. 
Obviously the outline of study in biology and chemistry in the 
commercial course will show wide divergences from the outline 
usually followed in the general high school. Commercial knowledge 
will be the primary aim and the purely scientific will be the 
by-product. In New York City and other centers there is a 
decided tendency to modify the teaching of science in the direction 
I have indicated. 

Today one of the chief items in the cost of producing a staple 
article is the expense of advertising it. The business world spends 
enormous sums to attract and secure customers, and, in doing so, 
makes use of many avenues of publicity. Note the numerous 
advertisements appearing in magazines and other publications, and 
observe the artistic care evidenced in their presentation. Not only 
are the illustrations well drawn and attractive, but the lettering 
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and arrangement of descriptive matter are also in the best of taste. 
Clearly here is a hint for the drawing department of a commercial 
school, whose business it should be to develop a course of study 
centering about artistic lettering and advertising design. Hundreds 
of articles of commerce today owe a great part of their value to their 
artistic advertisement, and if only for the refinement of taste which 
it cultivates, the study of drawing in the business school would have 
a distinct commercial value. 

It is hardly necessary for me to dwell upon such subjects as may 
be classed under the head of business technique—arithmetic, 
penmanship, accounts, stenography, typewriting, and business law 
—for clearly their place in the commercial curriculum is obvious 
and well assured. Because of their immediate practical importance 
they must receive adequate time and attention throughout the 
course. The commercial graduate properly trained in stenography 
and typewriting has a distinct advantage. While it is not desir- 
able for a capable young man to settle down to stenography and 
typewriting as a permanent occupation, our experience has shown 
that training in stenography furnishes a stepping-stone to more 
important business positions. One of our graduates recently wrote 
me on the point. He says: “Starting out, the graduate should get 
his first years of training in a stenographic position. This gives 
him an insight into the work of the inner office, and I have found 
from present experience and from conversations with other com- 
merce boys that the average employer is only too glad to advance 
to higher positions the stenographer who shows that he is above the 
job.” I have in mind now a large number of instances which sup- 
port this statement, though of course it should be remembered that 
a well-equipped commercial graduate has abundant opportunity in 
other directions. 

There remains for consideration the subject whose rare value for 
commercial training has been tardily realized—economics. Even 
our best secondary commercial schools have as yet failed to utilize 
to the full the possibilities of this subject. Generally speaking, only 
piecemeal courses of customary college type are offered, when what 
is needed is a thoroughly graded course, continued through several 
years. It may well be that some other branches of study may have 
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to yield a place to this new subject. I do not think it would 
require a great deal of argument to show that mathematics, for 
instance, has less to offer the intending business man than has 
economics. The refinements of economic theory will, of course, 
find little place in the secondary course. The work should be 
concrete throughout and closely related to the practical side of 
business training. It should give much attention to what might 
be called economic geography. I am well aware that the so-called 
commercial geography, as it is usually taught, is comparatively 
valueless. It is of little consequence for a student to acquire a lot 
of facts from a textbook about the statistics of trade. They are 
soon forgotten and contribute very little toward business training. 

As typical of the sort of economic work I have in mind, I would 
cite the course we give to first-year students in our school, as 
described in a statement prepared by the head of our economics 
department. It is grouped around two main ideas—New York as 
a manufacturing city and New York as a commercial city. We 
begin with a report on the occupations of the boy’s family, his 
friends, and his neighbors, and a study of the industrial life on his 
block. The student is given the problem of classifying the occu- 
pations and grouping the workers according to his classifications. 
He is then required to study and express graphically the figures from 
the United States census and the state census for gainful occupa- 
tions in the United States, New York state, New York City, and 
Manhattan and Bronx boroughs. Then he combines the figures 
collected by the boys of his section (40) and his class (500). The 
results show, of course, that the manufacturing and mechanical 
pursuits and trade and transportation are the great groups of 
city industries. 

We take manufacturing first as being most interesting to the 
boy, and we begin the study of the problem of the manufacturer 
from a table specially prepared by us from the census report on the 
concentration of important manufactures in forty-seven cities. 
The problem is formulated as the assembling of raw material, 
power, labor, and capital at a place convenient to the manu- 
facturer’s market. Each of these factors is studied in detail. The 
following are some of the topics discussed under labor: population; 
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its composition, its growth from immigration, from migration, and 
from excess of births over deaths; the effect of an increase from 
each source upon the efficiency of the workers of the city; the 
location and distribution of the labor force throughout the city; 
the effect of the sanitary regulations of the Board of Health and 
housing regulations of the Tenement House Department, etc., the 
systems of employment; why the help, handicraft, and domestic 
systems still survive in this city; the important manufactures of 
this city, together with the kind of labor they use, and how the 
labor supply has affected them; what manufactures are leaving the 
city on account of the labor; what manufactures are coming in 
because of an abundant supply of cheap labor; the distribution of 
manufactures throughout Manhattan and the greater city, and how 
this distribution is related to the distribution of labor; how trans- 
portation improvements modify this distribution, etc. Ina similar 
way are treated the problem of a supply of power, of a supply of 
capital, of a supply of raw material, and of access to a market. 
The natural advantages New York has for commerce—its harbors, 
its inland waterways, its situation, and its hinterland with its 
products—is the first topic taken up in the second half-term. The 
improvements of these natural advantages and the sharing of the 
work of improvement on the high seas, throughout the hinterland 
and in the harbor by the national, state, and city governments, 
respectively, is the second topic. The general idea of a great 
seaport that the boys formulate from a study of the great ports of 
the world is that it is favorably situated on the coast where it can 
draw unto itself the products of the near hinterland and distribute 
them over the world, and that it gathers together the products of 
the lands beyond the seas, and distributes them over the near and 
far hinterland. These topics are worked out in detail like that of 
the labor supply, already described. The course is concluded with 
a simple outline of the work of banks, trust companies, and stock 
exchanges in supplying the necessary capital for manufacture and 
for trade. 

The boy has now secured a generalized and systematic view of 
the trade and manufactures of his city and has obtained a fund of 
detailed and specific information about the part he and his neigh- 
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borhood play in making New York a great city. The boy is 
studying an economic unity, the metropolitan district, and he is 
comparing it, whenever possible, with the United States and the 
world. He has learned to use statistics compiled by others and he 
has helped compile some of his own. His generalizations are 
economic generalizations, he has learned to formulate economic 
principles, and he has observed the operation of economic laws. 
We believe that this study has supplied him for his future study of 
economics with a concrete background, which will be filled out in 
the later years of the course by the study of his civic environment 
and his more formal study of commercial geography of the United 
States and of the world. 

This method of beginning economics can be applied in almost 
every school. The local economic unit will furnish all the material 
that the teacher can utilize. It means work for the instructor, but 
the trained and enthusiastic teacher will find the task full of interest 
to himself and to the pupils. 

Following upon the study of the city comes a similar study of 
New York state. The chief extractive industries are considered— 
farming, fruit-growing, lumbering, mining, etc.—and later the most 
important manufactures and the transportation and banking 
facilities. After this study of local commercial geography, the 
student is ready to go on to a consideration of the economic geog- 
raphy of the United States, taking up such topics as physio- 
graphic regions and conditions, location and distribution of 
manufactures, marketing, transportation, exports and imports. 
He will be called upon to make a careful study of some one par- 
ticular topic, using material to be found in governmental reports. 
This particular work is scheduled for the second year. In the 
third year he will make a careful study of the principal countries 
having commercial relations with the United States. 

The study of economic geography gives the pupil an excellent 
preparation for the short course in economic theory prescribed for 
the first half of the fourth year. By way of concluding the work 
the final half-year is devoted to the trust problem or corporation 
finance and the money and banking questions. That high-school 
seniors can do intelligent and profitable work of this character I 
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think has been clearly demonstrated. Perhaps no other subject is 
comparable to economics in the inspiration it gives the student to 
go on with his studies after the secondary-school days are over. [I 
find our graduates practically unanimous in testifying to the great 
practical value of the economics course pursued by them. 

So much for the course of study. Of exceeding importance is 
the method of teaching. There must be a careful avoidance of the 
tendency to make commercial training merely or largely informa- 
tional. The teacher in a commercial school who does not consist- 
ently employ the problem method in instruction, who does not 
strive for and secure real thinking, may be doing something 
interesting but he is not training business men. 

Much might be said with reference to certain auxiliary features 
of the work of a commercial school—its relation to business 
organizations and business men; its study of vocational oppor- 
tunities, and its touch with its graduates in the business world. 
During the past few months we have gathered a mass of interesting 
information from such of our graduates as we could reach, touching 
upon the character of the work they are now doing, their progress 
since graduation, and the scope and quality of their school prepara- 
tions as tested by their actual experiences in business. Our most 
helpful critics are not the business men, but our own graduates, 
who are able to speak definitely of the strength or weakness of the 
courses prescribed in the commercial curriculum. 

In conclusion I would say that the commercial school ought not 
to limit its activity to day instruction. In every city there are 
hundreds of young men who would profit immensely by the oppor- 
tunity of securing instruction in evening courses. Many of these 
have been day students who were obliged, through necessity, to cut 
short their school career. Many are graduates of general high 
schools and colleges, who would gladly add to their business equip- 
ment. Perhaps the day may come when the commercial school 
may be able to give continuation courses, as is done abroad—say 
from four to six in the afternoon. If employers could be made to 
see the advantages of this arrangement, the way would be easy. 
In this direction some attempt at least should be made to widen 
the usefulness of the commercial school. James J. SHEPPARD 


New York HicuH ScHoot 2F COMMERCE 






































“EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS.” THE BOSTON HIGH 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


The Boston High School of Commerce was opened in September, 
1906, with 142 pupils. Its membership in succeeding years has 
been 332, 554, 721, 837, 967, and 1078. Owing to lack of accom- 
modation, the school has been obliged to deny admission to at 
least 500 boys during the last three years: at present two main 
divisions of the school are one-half mile apart. These few state- 
ments show to a certain extent the demand in the city for the kind 
of work the school is doing. The object of this paper is to tell as 
directly as possible what that work is—to show how one school is 
trying to fit high-school boys for business. The paper tries to set 
forth some educational practice rather than educational theory. 
It seems to me eminently fitting to put on the market reports of a 
few educational experiments at the present time when so many 
new theories are being launched forth by educational promoters. 

In its earlier years, the school was popularly called Commercial 
High School, and even some official publications of the city used 
that name. The first head master of the school insisted that this 
was a misnomer. He maintained that a commercial high school 
centered its work around such distinctly commercial subjects as 
bookkeeping, stenography, and typewriting, and prepared for 
secretarial positions; or, as one of the boys of the school said 
recently in class, for the passive side of business. A high school 
of commerce on the other hand, he maintained, offers a more 
liberal course and prepares for the competitive, or active, side of 
the business. A high school of commerce includes all the work 
of a commercial high school and more. This point of view has been 
quite generally accepted in the city so that we now hear but 
seldom any name other than the High School of Commerce. 

The aim of the school can be stated briefly: to give its pupils 
the best possible preparation for a career of business usefulness in 
Boston, either municipal or metropolitan. This statement of the 
aim carries with it the thought that the school takes no concern 
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about any of its pupils who may wish to go to college. That work 
is being done well by other high schools in the city and boys who 
may wish to go to college are expected to go to one of these schools. 

It is not the attitude of the school that the boy must necessarily 
show some very decided business bent in elementary-school days 
to warrant his attendance at the High School of Commerce. The 
demand for service in the business world is great and varied: if a 
boy has a general notion that he wishes to enter upon a business 
career, the school is pleased to receive him, to train him as well 
as possible, and to try to place him in that avenue of business 
activity where he can use his capacities to best advantage. 

The school does not promise to get the boys positions: that 
would be unprofessional, and the promise would be a hard one to 
fulfil, since the actual hiring of boys is done by agencies outside 
the school. Our promise is to do our best to secure positions for 
such boys as make a satisfactory record with us. Thus far our 
graduating classes have numbered 19, 9, 41, 91, and 113, and no 
boy can rightly complain of the way that promise has been made 
to apply to him. 

The course of study is largely a required one. This is so for 
two reasons. First, the teachers of the school, as a result of their 
experience and investigation, know better than boys or parents 
what steps are necessary to take them from the level from which 
they came to the level for which they are ambitious. Second, a 
man in business often has to do things that he does not like or that 
he is not fitted for if he wishes to discharge properly the responsi- 
bilities of his position in life. For this same reason we offer no 
apology to boys for asking them to do work that they do not like, 
or that they are not fitted for, when we think that such work is 
necessary for preparing properly for the responsibilities of business 
life. 

When they first enter the school, they choose between Spanish, 
German, and French. Whichever they take they have to study 
for their entire four years. This choice is the only one that they 
have during their first two years. Their other studies are, in the 
first year, penmanship and elementary bookkeeping forms, ele- 
mentary science, mathematics (largely commercial arithmetic) 
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and English; in the second year, history and commercial geography, 
mathematics (largely commercial arithmetic), bookkeeping, and 
English. The third-year studies are bookkeeping, typewriting, 
chemistry, and English, in addition to the required modern lan- 
guage and to stenography (to be followed two years), or geometry, 
or advanced arithmetic. In the fourth year, besides the modern 
language the studies are economics, commercial law and civil 
government, English, and typewriting, and, as an additional 
subject, stenography (continuous elective), or bookkeeping, or 
chemistry, or solid geometry, algebra, and trigonometry. During 
the last two years, instruction is given in commercial design, but 
this is an extra study which does not count toward a diploma. 

During the course, lectures are given to the pupils, a report of 
which will be given separately. Our course of study calls for a 
fifth-year special course, designed primarily for graduates who 
wish to come back to school and take a part-time course, and for 
graduates of other high schools. At present it seems inexpedient 
to encourage this course. 

Practically all studies require five meetings a week. Each 
pupil is expected to carry five studies. 

When the school opened, in 1906, the school session in prac- 
tically all the city high schools was five hours in length, and it was 
so in the High School of Commerce during the first year. It was 
pointed out to the school during the year by certain business men 
that such hours were hardly consistent with the business hours of 
the city, and they recommended a longer session. Those intrusted 
with the management of the school recognized the argument and 
accordingly recommended the present hours to the School Com- 
mittee, and the recommendation was adopted. The school now 
is in session five hours and fifty-one minutes—from 8:55 to 
2:46. Of this time, ten minutes are given up to opening exer- 
cises, 44 minutes to recess and passing, and 10 minutes to light 
gymnastic exercises. The remainder of the time is divided into 
seven periods of 41 minutes each. These hours and the home 
lessons suggest such a plan of life as this for the boys: rise not later 
than 7; play after school until 5; study from 5 to 6, and from 7 or 
7:30 until lessons are finished; and retire not later than ro. 
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School spirit is one of the very valuable assets of any school. 
Each school has its own distinctive spirit and its own ways of foster- 
ingit. Aschool which fits boys for business must have an individu- 
ality peculiar to its problem. Special study is therefore given to 
the question of having the school spirit help in turning out such 
young men as are expected from the school. 

A boy should leave the school with a spirit of being willing to 
work and of being willing to take whatever -tasks are given him 
to do, within proper limitations; he should take up his work with 
pleasure and enthusiasm; he should be intensely loyal to his 
employers, and he must measure his worth by results rather than 
by hours. It is the function of the school spirit to help contribute 
these factors to the boy’s preparation. 

The school spirit of the High School of Commerce is aided by 
a number of features which may be touched upon briefly. Decided 
effort is made to keep the pupils happy at their work, while the 
same effort is made to keep them working all the time. Musical 
associations are strongly encouraged, and about one-tenth of the 
school, during school hours under the direction of one of the teachers 
engage in some one of the musical activities of the school, which 
include a band, two orchestras, two glee clubs, and a string quartet. 
Athletics is strongly encouraged and practically all the boys of the 
school belong to the athletic association. No boy whose school 
record will not warrant it is allowed to represent the school in the 
practical work, about which more information will be given later. 
The ideals and habits that go to make up a successful business 
man are those which are insisted on throughout the school. All 
these forces working together throughout the school hours and 
through the medium of studies, most of which are in the course of 
study for their vocational value, have produced a school spirit 
which is very helpful in preparing boys for their life-work. 

In a vocational school, there should be practical work. In a 
high school of commerce, the opportunities for such practical work 
are very great. If the co-operation of the stores is necessary, 
the merchants of the city are most willing to co-operate. In 
Boston, however, the work is able to stand on its feet on account of 
its own real worth. In but very few cases are the boys of the school 
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taken into a store for practical work merely as a courtesy to the 
school. Usually the boys earn whatever they are paid. The 
courtesy from the stores—and it is a courtesy we very much appre- 
ciate—takes the form of coming for their help to us rather than to 
the other possible sources in the city. It almost seems to me that 
the possibilities of this practical work in connection with the school 
are limited only by the efforts of the teachers and pupils working 
together in searching out the possibilities. More and more are 
the boys looking out for themselves in the matter of getting this 
practical work. The concern of the school seems to be more and 
more to foster the tradition in the school that a boy who looks after 
himself in this regard gets more credit in the official records of the 
school, on account of initiative shown, than a boy who is placed 
by the school. The school further concerns itself with so systema- 
tizing this practical work that it will be of as much value as possible 
to the boys. 

This feature of practical work finds expression in four principal 
ways: Saturday work, occasional assignments during the year, 
work at Christmas, and summer apprenticeship work. In addi- 
tion, many boys do after-school work; but this work is fraught 
with so much danger to the boy’s progress in school that official 
notice is not taken of it. 

By all these means of getting practical experience, the boys 
of the school earned between $35,000 and $40,000 last year; at 
the time figures on this question were collected, there were about 
goo boys in school. 

Saturday work is very much encouraged. Work at Christmas 
time depends on the boy’s standing in his class work: only the boys 
of such a grade of scholarship as warrants it are allowed to take 
this work. The boys who are sent out for a day or two at a time 
during the year must also maintain such a grade of scholarship as 
towarrantit. Itis from the summer work, however, that we expect 
our greatest returns. The importance of this feature can be esti- 
mated when I tell you that 65 per cent of the boys worked during 
the past summer. The 397 boys working under this scheme 
earned nearly $17,000. This made an average of over $5.00 per 
week for each boy while he worked. This figure compared with 
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The Greenback Movement of 1875-1884 and Wisconsin’s Part in It. By 
Exuis B. UsHer. Milwaukee: Published by the Author, rorz. 
8vo, pp. 92. 

This pamphlet consists of a useful collection of suggestive facts and 
references pertaining to the Greenback movement as expressed through politi- 
cal party activities following 1875. The treatment of the general Greenback 
movement is meager, being limited to two sketchy chapters totaling ten pages. 
Most attention is given to “Wisconsin’s Part in It.” The sources of informa- 
tion are largely the newspapers, and political party campaign literature of 
the time. The most noteworthy features of the contents are (1) the cam- 
paign addresses of Mr. Edward P. Allis, the Milwaukee iron merchant and 
leader of the Wisconsin Greenback movement, which express the essence of 
Greenback philosophy, and (2) an able article in the appendix on “The Cur- 
rency Question,”’ by President Steele of Lawrence University. 


The Work of the Bond House. By LAWRENCE CHAMBERLAIN. New 
York: Moody’s Magazine Book Department, 1912. 8vo, pp. 149. 
$1.35. 

This book points out the important réle which the bond house plays in the 
economic life of our capitalistic era; and, in discussing the different considera- 
tions which must guide a conservative bond house in purchasing the bonds 
from the public and private corporations and in selling them to the investing 
public, gives an insight into the operations of the bond business. The author 
is undoubtedly well versed in the subject, but he does not present his matter 
attractively. His book is marked by repetition and lacks system. Facts are 
sometimes combined without regard to their relationship. Moreover, because 
of excessive technical details, the book is more valuable to the bond salesman 
or other specialist than interesting for the general reader. 


The Railway Library, 1911. Edited by Stason THompson. Chicago: 
Bureau of Railway News and Statistics, 1912. 8vo, pp. 468. 50 
cents. 


This third series of the “ Railway Library,” following the general scheme of 
its predecessors, is a collection of papers and addresses relating to railways and 
published mainly within the year. This volume deals for the most part with 
the questions of government ownership and of present railway efficiency. The 
report of the Securities Commission is included, as is Professor Swain’s report 
on the valuation of the New York, New Haven & Hartford R.R. The first 
report of the Interstate Commerce Commission is reproduced. Two papers 
are retrospective of early conditions of railway-building in Great Britain and 
the United States. 





